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PREFACE. 


Progress in knowledge is a progress in morality, 
we are sometimes told. This is a vague and general 
statement which sounds well and suits a scientific 
• epoch. 1 question its truth. “ Knowledge grows but 
wisdom lingers.” 

It is difficult to bee how a knowledge of the 
chemical or physical processes of nature can promote 
morality or religion. These things exhaust them¬ 
selves in the improvement of physical conditions—a 
material civilisation. The knowledge which alone 
secures progress in morality is moral knowledge, and 
this means moral training ; the Jcnowledge which con¬ 
tributes to progress in religion is a knowledge of God 
and man's relation to Him, and this means religious 
training. If, however, the knowledge given in things* 
that concern man’s environment be given according 
to sound method, it, doubtless, will stimulate the 
mind to observe and discriminate in the ordinary 
affairs of life; and this is a clear gain. But the truth 
is that it is only if the ethical purpose of all instruc¬ 
tion of a human being be constantly kept in view, 
that knowledge can help to moralise men. Mere 
knowledge of things or of the phenomenal relations 
of the external world can accomplish less for the 
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elevation of mankind than a single idea thrown broad¬ 
cast among the people. You cannot instruct in self- 
control and self-sacrifice by object-lessons; you can* 
not instruct in humanity by means of Latin and 
Greek verbs; you cannot instruct in reverence for the 
good and the ideal of life by means of the rule of 
three, a few propositions in Euclid, chemical formulae 
or the laws of motion. It is the progress of educa¬ 
tion, not of knowledge and instruction, that is accom¬ 
panied by a progress in morality and in all thatdis-« 
tinguishes man from a more or less cunning animal. 
In so far as a non-ethical school instruction has, in • 
the past, promoted morality and good citizenship, it 
has done so by passing children through an organisa¬ 
tion and subjecting them to a discipline enforced by 
their school instructors. How much more might be 
accomplished if one could plant in the minds of 
teachers and parents the thought that the school 
exists for education, and for instruction only as a 
means to this! Instruction and education are not 
opposed, but their union is possible only in so far as 
the former subordinates itself to the latter. 

M. Bruneti^re, of the French Academy, has written 
eloquently on this subject, but he is critical only, and 
not constructive. He desires to see (if I might ex¬ 
press his aim in a single word) public education 
humanised: that is to say, he urges the introduction 
of the moral and literary' element into all education; 
and, in the higher education,-he desires to see a larger 
infiision ofVhat he calls “general ideas,” and less 
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exclusi^ attention to the facts either of science or 
philology. All educationists who have considered 
deeply the history and the purpose of the school will 
concur with him; but the practical question is, How 
are we to attain this platonic end? Not by moral 
and civic text-books on which he would justly pour 
contempt Not by formulating the “ general ideas ” 
to be learned by heart: such a course of procedure 
would defeat our aim. The only way, manifestly, is by 
• moralising and humanihing the ordinary instruction of 
the school, whether primary, secondary, or academic. 
It is a question of the subjects to be taught, but still 
more is it a question of method ; and method is in the 
hands of the teacher. It is, in fine, the teacher we 
have to educate. It is in him as a personality that 
the moralities and humanities must be found; and he 
must be so penetrated with the ethical nature of his 
task and so governed in all he does by the ethical 
aim of his vocation as giving life and significance to 
all he teaches and all he does, that he cannot fail to 
mould the thoughts of his pupils to those high concep¬ 
tions of duty, justice, humanity and religion which 
are the bond of society and the sole guarantee of its 
stability and progress. He must, in short, himself be 
dominated by ethical passion; and both the subjects 
taught and the methods pursued must be regarded by 
him as instruments for attaining an ethical result 

S S. L. 
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realise it at once. ... 

" The greatest and most difficult problem to which man 
can devote himself^ is the problem of education ,— 
Kant uber Padagogik. 
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EDUCATIONAL LIMITATIONS AND POSSIBILITIES. 

Enthusiasts have frequently .spoken as if we could 
manufacture men after a certain pattern, if only we 
proceeded wisely. Religious and educational re¬ 
formers have cherished this belief It is as well to 
set aside such pious dreams at once. Conditions 
outside onr activity as educators are too potent. 
We have to reckon with all the forces that make for 
or against us—instincts, passions, custom, connate 
predispositions, and racial characteristics. 

Locke, with all his sobriety of temperament, yet 
held that the difference between one man and 
another lay in their education. Even if we take 
education in its widest sense, as including all the 
influences at work from infancy upwards, Locke’s 
, view' would be incorrect; if we take it in its narrower 
sense of the conscious and regulated education of the 
school and family, it is altogether untenable. If, 
however, we understand Locke to mean by educa¬ 
tion the bringing up of a human being so as to fit 
.Jiim for 'ordinary citizenship, and makeJhim a ie- 
. spectable mem^r of society and a satisfactory 

' A 
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representative of the moral standard and social 
consensus of his time, he is unquestionably right 
We can do even more than this; for we can train 

' 4 

youth to something higher and better than the “ spirit 
of the age.” 

The question did not escape the attention of the 
ancients. Horace sa3's— 

“ Naturatn expel !.i.s fiirca tamen usque recurret.” 

He is right, for wc cannot overpower entirely the 
determinations of nature in each man. But he w 
also right Avhen he says— 

" Nemo adeo ferns est ut non roilescere possit, 

Si modo cultural p.itienlcm commodet aurem,” 

which amounts to this, that however strong the natural 
di.sposition to brutality or vulgarity m.ay be, it can be 
largely modified, if not wholl}'^ extirpated, by educa¬ 
tion. Juvenal, as becomes his rdle of truculent satirist, 
takes a gloomy view of human nature and its po.ssi- 
bilities. Seneca the Stoic, again, thinks that much 
may be done if we begin early; but he has no hope 
of those who are allowed to reach maturity with their 
faults and vices uncorrectod. It is tlicn too late;' 
“ As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” He also - 
thinks that education never wholly eradicates a vice 
or failing, but only modifies it. Plato says that man 
is the most savage of all animals, but that he can be 
made- the gentlest and most godlike by education, if 
there be a good disposition in him ; meaning by dis¬ 
position, I presume, such an inborn tendency of nature 
as gives a hopeful field for cultivation. Quintilian 
substantially takes the same view; but he believes 
more in the power of education, as such, than Plato 
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does. Plato’s hope lay not in the- school so much 
as in the whole' social organisation: public opinion as 
determined by the law and institutions of the State is 
the great educator. The importance of having good 
material to work on desiderated by Plato is expressed 
in the Greek proverb, which in its Latin form seems 
to be approved by Erasmus, “ Non quovis ex Jigno 
fit Mercurius,” which may be paralleled by the form in 
which an aged Scottish ^educationalist used to throw 
the conclusion to which he had come in dealing with 
Jbhe vigorous, but rough and often coarse-grained, 
Scottish youth, "You can never put the polish of 
marble on a bit of sandstone.” Cicero perhaps bc.st 
sums up ancient opinion and the conclusion of 
common sense: “ Qu.e bona sunt fieri meliora 

possunt doctrina, cl quit non optima aliqiio mod(j 
acui tamcn et corrigi possunt.” 

Modern enthusiasts have, as a rule, been much 
more sanguine than the ancient critics of humanity. 
Comenius, for example, had a firm conviction that 
by education all men might be made almost perfect. 

We may safely hold that, save in exceptional cases 
which may be regarded as abnormal products, edu¬ 
cation wisely directed can form men into good citizens 
if we begin the process of formation early; that is 
to say, it can guarantee in all, that amount of intelli¬ 
gence and virtue and that standard of social inter¬ 
course which fit them to discharge well the ordinary 
duties of men in all their political, industrial, and 
personal relations. But when we go be>ond this and 
strive to bring all men up to an ideal standard, either 
of intellectual capacity or moral elevation or aesthetic 
appreciation, we are largely dependent on^he original 
and connate potentialities of each, and we shall fail" 
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or succeed according, as we have the natural tendency 
on our side or against us. Even the greatest genius, 
we may be sure, has defects, both of intelligence and 
character, which education can do much to remove ; 
but, whatever the education, genius will "out” in 
some form or other. The man of moderate genius, 
on the other hand, is almost wholly dependent on 
education for the growth of such powers as he has. 
Still more is this the case with the “ average man.” 
Those again who are by nature distinctly below the 
average can by education be brought up to th<i 
average, and help to swell the social current which 
already tends in its main stream to the rational and 
gO(^d. The lowest niitures, finally—the residuum— 
are held in check b)' those above them, and can and 
must be disciplined, by the help of the whip, to obey 
their betters for the sake of the ciMnmon weal. 

The truth, probabl}-, is that education can develope 
- but can never create. 

I am speaking here of education in the large sense, 
and as comprehending all the influences of a man’s 
environment as he grows fn^m childhood to maturity. 
The most potent of these is the home; next in 
ix)tency comes public life ; and, thereafter, the school 
.when its function is properly understood as the 
vehicle of the best influences of the home and the 
state. 

I As the School: 

It would appear that, whatever may be the natural 
tendencies and capacities of children, all can be made 
better by education than they would otherwise be; 
9iid further^; it is certain th^t all have, by virtue of their 
possession of reason, a certain ideal of life growing in*; 
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them, which can be directed, elevated, and fostered 
by the teacher who puts before himself an ideal aim. 
There is, in eveiy age of the A^orld’s history, a certain 
conception of ideal manhood , and in the light of the 
highest ideal of our own time, wc all muvst work, if 
we are to work to any good purpose By stiiving 
to reach the top, as Quintilian says, we get higher 
up than by sitting down dcspaiiingly at the bottom 
of the hill. The aim of education is, in truth, always 
an ideal aim, for it contemplates the completion of a 
man—the realisation in each man of what each has 
it in him to become If a teacher has nut an ideal 
aim, he had better take to shopkeeping at tince; he 
will there, doubtless, find an ideal within his compic- 
hension and capacit> 

In his necessary ignorance of the possibilities of 
each individucal, the educatoi is justified in taking up 
his task on the assumption that eveiy member of the 
human race is, by \iitue of his distinctive humanity, 
endowed with the same gencial capacities and powers, 
and has in him the possibility of a complete develop¬ 
ment This, indeed, is the postulate of his science and 
art. Ho does not iccognise a qualitative difTTcrence in i 
human beings, but meiely a quantitative No doubt, 
with all men the possible dcvelojiment is “thus far 
and no farther” The limitations as determined by 
physical constitution, by locality, by race, and by 
heredity, must be theoietically admitted; but they 
may be practically ignored. The aim of the educator, 
ia btief, is determined by his conception of the ideal 
man, towards which all may, more or less, be dis¬ 
ciplined and trained. 

The influences that educate a man are iynumerable 
and subtle—the national tradition, the family life, the, 
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unconscious pressure of law and custom, the solicita¬ 
tions of external nature, and all the local cir¬ 
cumstances peculiar to his xinvironment. This is 
fully c'ldmittcd by the rational educationalist; but 
he at the same time claims to supplement, to 
reijulate and control, the various and manifold 
influences at work, so as to harmonise the varied 
experience of the young into a rational unity of 
life and character, and thus get them within sight, 
at least, of the ideal possible for each. 

The intelligent teacher al o recognises that the 
natural educators are the parents, and that they are 
always the most potent for good or evil. l^ut, 
inasmuch as the exigencies of modern society have 
deputed much of the parental work tr> a special order 
in the State, he feels that he, as a member of that 
order, has great responsibilities, and is under obliga¬ 
tion to study education with a view to the proper 
discharge of these. IIis function is, probably the 
most important of all social functions. 

'I'he duty of a professor of education is, 1 think, 
to give the students of the subject an ideal and also a 
method ; but, above all, to inspire them with a sense 
of the infinite importance and delicacy tA their ta^f. 
He has to show them that they arc not mere 
•exactors of lessons, but trainers of the human .spirit; 
and also Aou, animatetl by this larger conception, 
they may, in teaching subjects, educate minds. lie 
will expo.se the popular fallacy that the schoolma.ster's 
work is a drudgery, and convince his students that 
it is a privilege. 
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I.ICCTURK I. 

EDUCATION AND TIIK IDF.AL IN TlflilR GENERAL 
AND JIIbTOKICAL ASl'EtTS. 

The word “ l^ducalion ” docs iu»t mean drawinj^ out. 
*rhis is a modern i^loss on the true meaning of the 
word—a gloss suggested by psychology. It means 
training up, as vines are trained up jjoles. The 
primary signification of a word is not always ,a safe 
guide to its present use, though it is always in¬ 
teresting anil suggestive. When men first name a 
thing or process, there often (perhaps generally) pre¬ 
cedes the naming, a flash of insight into the e.s.sential 
character of the thing or process named. Naming is 
a work of genius, 'fhe Latin conception of educa¬ 
tion is confirmed by onr own early usage of the word, 
“ Train up a child in the way he should go,” and 
by the German crpehcn. 

Train up, draw up, not draw' out —is the meaning 
of the w'ord “educate,” and it is a name for the 
proce.ss which we cannot, I think, supersede without 
loss. 

Train up to what? J’Lvidcntly to .some end or 
other. To what end? Looking at the nature of 
man, we an.swer, To some habit of being and doing 
which the child knows nothing of, but which w'e, the 
trainers, are supposed to have as our aim, and of 
which eveiy child is held to be capable. * 
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What, then, is your aim ? You cannot define it 
closely, nor even describe it, ‘when the question is 
first put to you ; but, all the same, there is vaguely 
in your mind some type of manhood or womanhood 
up to which you yourself are striving to live, and to 
which, if you are in earnest, you desire to train the 
young. This type you have, more or less con¬ 
sciously, present to your mind, and you call it your 
«ideal.” 

The mass of men and women, even including 
parents, may be left to an ideal which is floating 
and vague; but it is the business and the duty of 
all who adopt what is called the “profession” of 
education, to have some clear conception of the 
ideal up to which they train—a consci«)us end which 
they can express in words. It is, when you think 
of it, a very daring thing in you to profess to educate 
a human being. Where are your credentials ? It 
seems to me that one who stands before the world 
and professes to educate is guilty of an impertinence, 
unless he can produce a commission, not from an 
university or a college, but from God Himself. It is 
a grave and serious business. In any cast\ it is 
surely not too much to demand of you that you have 
some definite ideal. Why, a cabinetmaker has his 
ideal of the completed cabinet, as he saws and cuts, 
planes and joints and polishes. You arc engaged in 
helping to form the finest, most complex, most 
subtle thing known to man, viz. a mind; and do 
you propose to go on from day to day as your iaxicy 
prompts, tinkering here and tinkering there, and 
seeing what comes of it ? Surely not. 

Now, I wish next to say that the ideal you have for 
those whom you educate must be the ideal you have 
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for yourself—your own life. You cannot rise above 
yourself, any more than you can carry your head in 
your mouth. This is the true meaning of the saying, 
“As is the teacher, so is the school,” to which I beg 
you to add an even more important truth, “ As is the 
man, so is the teacher.” The prime qualification, 
then, in the teacher who educates, is that he shall 
• have an ideal for his own life, and .shall be educating 
himself to that: your pupils learn by doing what 
you do. The educator has first C)f all to look to him- 

.sclf, and the studv of education is also the education 

• 

of the student: the ideal and method arc for him first, 
and for his pupils next. 

Whatever ideal he may have for himself Jis a 
human being, and consequently for his pupils, the 
teacher may depend on this, that the young cannot 
form abstract ideals as he does: they look to the 
parent or teacher as the concrete emboiliment of 
that which they are to strive to be. You may incul¬ 
cate what you please, but all the time you >’ourself as 
a personality are doing more than all your inculcations 
can do. This is a commonplace. Vcr>' few parents 
and teachers have conscious ideals ; but, as I have 
indicated, there is an iincon.scioii.s ideal in every man’s 
bosom which moulds his character and governs his 
actions, or at least prescribes what ong/it to govern. 

Ideals historically vicivcd. — The c<irly history of 
education is, like the history of other subjects, a 
history, not of conscious and formulated end.s, ideals, 
and processes, but of the unconscious ends pursued by 
nations as they advanced from barbarism to civilisalion 
and to the fulfilment of tlieir destiny in the world- 
liistory. These unconscious ends are merely vague 
feelings of a result to be aimed at rather than a 
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distinct knowledge of it; and yet they are most 
potent: they make history. As age succeeds age, 
the ideal becomes gradually more explicit. Society 
begins to propose to itself specific aims, that is to say, 
the development of certain definite faculties which it 
desires to see active in all its citizens. Vigour of 
body, courage, endurance, skill in the use of arms, in 
this or tliat industr3% obedience to civil law, and "so • 
forth : all e.xcellent in their wa)', but, neither singly 
nor in the aggregate, an ideal of man as a living .spirit 
in .1 living bod^’ -a being of' ast ;ind varied capacity, 
of rich pos.sibililies, and who.sc life and acts have 
infiniU* issuc.s. Such an ideal as this we first have 
among the (Greeks, and, thereafter more fully in 
Chri.stianit}' Man as man, man for the sake of man, 
not for his skill in doing this or that—this is, since 
the da)'.s of Plato and Christ, llie aim t)f the educator. 
Not w'hat man i.s, but what he m.ay be in all his rela¬ 
tions, finite and infinite—this is the problem of the 
educational ideal. 

Do not suppose, however, that education was in¬ 
vented either by the (ireek or the Christian. It has 
always been going on. ICvcry chiM, alwa)'*', at all 
times, and in all places, is being educated—trained up 
to .something or other which constitutes tlie type lor 
his time, his place, or his class. The reflective move¬ 
ment is .sub.sequeiit to this impuri)osed education of 
custom.. Perhaps we ma^' .say that it began with 
JMato. It rests on a conscious philosophy of man, and 
is to be ju.stified as all philosophy is to be ju.stified. 
Philostjph}^ in its ultimate meaning is nothing but 
persistent thought on man, his nature, his capabilities, 
his purpose, and his destiny. And the philosophy 
of cduccition is simply the asking and answering of 
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questions as to the ends or ideals which a philosophy 
of man yields, criticising custom in the light of these, 
and then studying the processes by which ends can be 
best reached —/.r. Method. 

In all figes of the world man has, I repeat, been 
educated: not only so, but I would say further, that 
we cannot afford to contemn the education of early 
' races; at least, when men had reached the stage 
of settled agricultural communities. In those primi¬ 
tive days you can easily see that education would be 
ipainly what is now called technical ; tliat is to say, 
such instruction as fitted the ^'(ning as they grew uj) 
to supjily their daily bodil} wants. Difiiciilties of 
communication, the rudimentary .state of the useful 
arts, the dangers and uncertainties to which in¬ 
dividuals would be cxpo.sed in maintaining inter¬ 
course with each other, would j)rcvent the division of 
labour and the growth of that indu.strial interdepen¬ 
dence which is now' an universal characteri.stic of 
civilised life, fhis slate of things, which gave a 
narrow'horizon to each indKidual, had large educa¬ 
tional compen.sations ; for each man, witli the help of 
his hou.sehold, would be himself master of many, if 
not of all, neccs.sary arts, h'roni childhood upw'ards 
he w'ould be in continual training to the.se. We 
.should accordingly err much were we to desjji.se the 
education of those j)rimiti\c times. We .stdl find it 
in many parts of the world; and .survivals of it even 
in our own land. The family which not only milked 
its own cows, made its own butter and cheese, and 
ground its own corn, but clipped its own .sheep, 
cleaned, combed, dyed, and spun the wool, and then 
wove it into cloth and made it into clotjies ; which 
prepared its own cow-hides for the feet or the target, 
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which made its own rude articles of furniture and 
moulded its own pottery,—had no small skill. The 
faculties were by these t)ccupations trained, and 
popular instruction mij^ht be said to be universal and 
domestic. There was more than instruction in those 
prehistoric days: there was “ training up ” to a 
certain stanchtrd of effectiveness in the work of life; 
and there was, besides, j)rovision for a higher life,* 
although the literature might be limited to the chant¬ 
ing of a few rude ballads, indulgence in rustic mimes, 
and the worsliip of a god or t ods which were merejy 
tribal. 

Were we now, in these modern times, to educate a 
miUi merely with a view to the adaptation of his 
powers to certain finite uses findustrles and the like), 
we should be recurring to the education of prim.'tval 
civilisation, but without the advantages of our remote 
ancc.stors. h'or there is now a minute division of 
labour, and the breadth and variety of primitive 
technical education is gone for ever. If, as a substi¬ 
tute for breadth, we wore to train a man (as in modern 
times we can do) to a knowledge of those principles 
w'hich should regulate the a])plication o( his powers to 
the narrow field of his .specific industrial work, 
while undoubtedly stimulating his rational powers, 
would yet be doing .so with definite and restricted 
reference to mere finite and bodily uses. This would 
be a decided advance on mere training of the practical 
powers in accordance with custom or rule of thumb ; 
it would not, however, be education, but only what 
we now understand by technical instruction. We 
should be putting brains into a man’s fingers; but 
this is not,^ 1 repeat, education, though it- contributes 
to it. Tt falls far short even of the education of the 
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primitive settler; it gains in rationality, but it loses 
in variety and breadth, and in its demand on the 
power of men to meet daily exigencies. 

WKen wc .speak of educating a human being, w’c 
think of something more than instructing him how 
best to satisfy his material wants. Wc all think of 
more than this when we think of the subject at all. 
'There is always a presii];jX)silion underlying our con- 
cejition of the word education. That presupposition 
will be found to be this — that in man, unlike the 
anjimals, there are the g(^rms of a po.s.sible growth to 
something or other to which wc cannot set limits ; 
find this .something or other is (»ur ideal, “Hut certain 
it is whether it be believed or no," says L< 3 rd J^acon,* 
‘‘that as the most cxcelliMit of metal.s, gold, is of all 
others the most pliant and most emlnring to be 
wrought, so «)f all living and breathing .substances, 
the perfectest \/.e. Man] is the most susceptible of 
help, improvement, imijression, and alteration. And 
not only in his bod}', but in his mind and spirit. 
And there again not only in his appetite and affec¬ 
tion, but in his power of wit and rca.son.” 

So long as w'c kei'p this in view wc arc giving a 
“liberal,” as opposed to a “technical,” education. It 
is the recognition of this [joteiitiality in man which 
makes us strive to educate yinith and t(j educate our¬ 
selves. A man is not a mere intelligent tool; he 
is, something more. ITc exists for that something 
more. • He is not a means, but an end in himself. A 
material civilisation is to be called civilisation only in 
so far as it makes the higher end possible for a com¬ 
munity. Wc begin to see, in fact, that the education 
of man up to a certain ideal is itself the very purpose 
* Letter to Sir Henry Savile. (Vol, VII, p. 99, Spedding’s edition). 
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of his existence, and that the history of our race is, 
properly viewed, the history of its education. Wc 
are .sometimes told that man is infinite. But this 
only means that man has the fact and possibility 
of the infinite in him—a fact and possibility which 
alone explains scH'ial progress, and makes education 
a matter worth thinkini^ about. 

Now, education in the true and larj^c sense was not* 
in the earliest times possible. Vor this rca.son: by 
education, wc mec'in the training of a man with a 
view to make him all that he < an become. Now ypu 
will at imcc i)erceivc that this very conception was 
impossible until men had thought about themselves. 
JMiilosophy in brief, though not explicitly developed, 
w.is the neces‘)ary pivc'ursor of the idea of education 
in its fulness, and pliilos(jj)hy was itself the product 
of religion, or one w ith it. The relations of depend¬ 
ence and <iwe in winch a man sIockI to the mysterious 
[)ower by which he and all his w'orks w'ere surrounded 
and by which his best-laid schemes were so often 
frustrated, led to thought on this universal power and 
on man’s relation to it. Life and death and man 
himself became objects of '^peculation ; and as soon 
as men became capable of the thought of 7 ua?i, the^/ 
were competent to conceive the thought of the growth 
of man to the finl fruition of his nature—in other 
words, the thought of his education. But not .sooner. 

This thought—the thought of what man truly is in 
his highest expression, which wc may call the notion 
of man, wc owe, I have said, to the (irccks mfjre than 
to any other race. 



LKCTURK II. 

TIIK KNI) OK KDUl’ATION. 

rTIILOSOI’riY A.S NKCKsSyVRY ’I’O 'I'HK FORMATION 
• OF A CONS< lOUS KN!) OR IHFAL. 


TillO education of ri human beinj; then has at all times 
and in all circumstances a more or less conscious ideal 
in view. 'I'he ideal of life which animated successive 
races of mankind is Ihe (rue imvisure of their civilisa¬ 
tion, and their true history 

A consciou.s ideal is, we have further seen, an ideal 
based on a .study of in.in—in short, on the philo.sophy 
of man. Hut philosi^[jh)’ is not the subject of this 
Chair, and }'ou must therefore be often content to rest 
.satisfied with statements which cannot be presented 
to you in their full reasoned form, but lather wear a 
dogmatic aspect. 

To the question what this end or ideal in educatifin 
may be, various an.swers have been given. All writers 
have found it necessary to })ropound .some end or 
other, for they have felt the truth of what Jean Paul 
says, “The end desired must be known before the 
wav. All means or art of education will be, in the 
first instance, determined by the ideal or archetype 
we entertain of it.” 

Montaigne’s aim is summed up in the words, 
Wisdom and Virtue. Comenius gives as his aim, 
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“ Knowledge, Virtue, Religion.” I think Elyot and 
Bacon would have summed up their aim in the 
one word “Character.” Milton'.s aim is Likeness 
to God, best attained thivuigh Virtue and Faith. 
Locke’s aim is Health of Body, Virtue,*and Good 
Manners. The Pietists under Spener (died 1705) 
had for their aim the building up of the Kingdom of 
(lod in the heart of every child. Herbert Spenccr’.s* 
aim is stated If) be “ eomplcte living." A common 
(iierman .statement is, that the end is the harmoniou.s 
dcvekjpmcnt of all the powers J myself would pr,p- 
fer to say that the ideal aim of education is the real¬ 
isation of the ideal «>f Man by each individual in and 
for himself. 

All these iiiiswer.s, ineUidiiig my own, ari' s(» very 
generalised as to l)c wholly uninsiructi\e. \or can 
w’c find such instruction as to ends .iiul ide.ils as shall 
at the same time be «i guide to us in educating, until, 
among many universally admitted .subordinate ends, 
we can find that supreme imd or idea which governs 
all the subordinate ends. 

The ideal is al.so the end or [)urpo.se. The ideal 
end or piirjjose of education must m.'inifestly be de¬ 
termined by the ideal end <^r purpose of human lib 
itself. This supreme and governing end is the 
Ethical Life. 

TJic supreme ciul, then, of all education is an 
I ethical end. The determination of this end and of 
the conditions of its attainment constitute the theory 
and methodology of education. 

The standard by which wc ultimately judge a man 
is his worth as a man—the outcome in life and con¬ 
duct of all his capacities. “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them; ” and the fruit each yields is also the 
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secfl he hows. All special knowledges arc of value 
only in so far as they contribute to the supreme 
ethical result. One man knows more Greek and 
IVlatliematics than another: is he therefore better 
educated?^ Ma\' it not be that just because one man 
knous so very much more than another he is worse 
educated,—ethicalK- a pofjr result? The .actual out- 
*come in bearing and conduct, which is life, is alone 
the test of our having fuifilied life. 

The ethical enters into e\ervthinir. 'This univers- 

^ O 

would itself sufilce to show that it is supreme. 
I'A’en in the technical education (*f a carpenter or 
w'caver, 1 arn filling him to do his work better than 
he would olherw isc do il -that is to say, more effec¬ 
tively, and therefore in«)ie honestly. 1 am (jualifying 
him for indiislrial »;iti/t'nship 'I he m(»st efficient 
carpenter is, qutx carpenlering. the most moral car- 
o- lUer. True, the most mor.d carpenter, in the 
lai'eor sense, is not necessarih' the most efficient 
carpenter: but he will desire to he the most efficient, 
because he has a mf)ral iileal of manhood and of 
conduct as one citizen co-oj)erating with <»ther citizens 
fof the industrial jnirjioses of life. -1 give him techni¬ 
cal in.struction that he may he enabled to give effect 
in .sound honest workm.anship to hi.s ideal «>f hi.s own 
manhood and citizen.ship. ICven technic.il instruction, 
then, ha.s its moral jmrposi*: it fits a man to be .1 true 
man in the social pl.ice he occiijiies. Thii.s, into 
everything we do, nay, into everything we think, the 
ethical element enters for better or wor.se. 

But outside the question of man in his specific in- 
du.strial and other relations to his fellow-men, there 
IS the question of his manhood in its larger*sense, his 
fulfilment of himself simply as man ; for we believe, 
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with the Athenians, that thereby we best fit him for all 
his duties, whether of citizenship, or carpentering, or 
anything else. 

How, then,am I to ascertain wherein man’s fulfilment 
lies—his true life, that which governs all his relations ? 
Evidently oi.ly by inquiring into the nature of man 
—his mental constitution, and his past history of^ 
effort and failure. I'hcre, if anywhere, we shall find 
what he is intended to be, and how he is intended to 
act. But to do this we slu uld have to deal with 
Ethics in general, and this is not a Chair of EthicS, 
but of Education. This much, however, we may say 
bluntly—The education of a child is the bringing of 
him up in such a way as to secure that when he is a 
man he will fulfil his true life—not merely his life as 
an industrial worker, not merely his life as a citizen, 
but his own personal life as man tkrougk his work and 
through his citizenship. 

But this is not all; for we have to consider the 
conditions of the attainment of the ethical end of 
education from the point of view, not only of the 
growth of mind, but of the growth of body. “ ’Tis ir>t 
a .soul, ’tis not a body we arc training only,” says 
Montaigne, ” but a man, and we ought not to divide 
him.” But even the bodily conditions, important as 
they are, are merely the bjisis of that which is higher. 

I would ask your attention to these physical con¬ 
ditions of mind, before continuing the exposition of 
the theory of education. 



LKCTLIRK in. 

BOI)V IN RELATION TO THE El>U( ATloN OK MIND. 

Mind, wejiavc said, is inv^^lvcd in matter or body — 
the “clay cottage," as l.ocke calls it. 'J'here can be 
no mens sana without corpus saunm. In discussing 
the qiic.stion of the education of mind, it is assumed 
that healthy l:M>dily condititius arc first of all secured. 
Each day mii.^^t be .so arranged as to jjrovide the 
necc.ssary time for jdu’sical exercise—especially in tJie 
form of play. Manual instruction also in covered 
.sheds, apart fri>m its other uses, heli)s to maintain 
.sound physical ccjiiditions, and in a climiite like ours 
seems to be almost a necessity. 

The physical or j)hysiologital conditions of mental 
receptivity Jind activity have to be studied by the 
educator in their relation to biidily health, to 
hygienic environment, to the amount of brain-work 
to be demanded from bo)'s and girls, the length of 
school le.sson.s, home lessons, dififerences of power 
and temperament, and abnormal physical condi¬ 
tions. At the same time, we must admit that 
the importance of a knowledge of the elements 
of physiology to the teacher has been ridiculously 
exaggerated. It is only in its practical applications, 
and that within a narrow range, that physiology is 
of use. It cannot affect either the atm oi; methods 
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of education save in so far as it subjects these to 
external physical conditions as essential to the healthy 
and normal activity of mind. 

The following might well he the heads of a short 
course of Lec*ures on Physical Conditions :— 

(1) The Structure of the Human Body generally. 

(2) Muscular Motion. 

(3) The Blood and its t’irculation—Purification— 
Waste—Nutrition. 

(4) The Nerve-System—Sensory and Motor. Tljc 
Senses. 

(5) The Nerve - Apparatus of Receptivity and 
Activity; gradual growth of this, and lessons to be 
drawn from the gradual growth. 

(6) Waste of Nerve-Substance. Exhaustion of 
Nerve-Substance. Nutrition of Nerve-Substance. 

(7) Memory and Habit as determined by physio¬ 
logical conditions. 

(8) Reflex action : Automatic action : Secondarily- 
automatic action, and its educational .significance. 

I content m}’self with merely indicating the heads 
of a course of lectures, and I do not pn ipo.se here ^o ' 
give a mere precis of text-book information on the 
human body. The book.s to which I refer in a footnote 
will easil}' supply this.* A few words on the nerve 
system are, however, necessary to the proper under¬ 
standing of the chief lessons which physiology 
teaches. 

■ By what means does the consciousne.ss of man 
maintain communication with the outer world—giving 

* Physiology i A/enial PAysiob^ ; M^Kendrick's 

'Ekmnt* ef Physiology; Professor Foster's Primer; nrat four chapters 
of Profiessor James’s JF^chelogy. 
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and taking? By means of organs called nerves. Im¬ 
pressions from without, corporeal feelings of pain or 
pleasure, are conveyed to the centre of the nervous 
system and there fclt^ and movements of the subject of 
these impressions start from these nervous centres and 
move the muscles by which man acts on the external 
world. An act of will passes down from the brain 
through more or less of the spinal cord along certain 
nerves till it reaches the muscle which ue ivill it to 
reach. (It is this nervous movement or impulse, 
which causes the muscle to contract.) Tl\e nerves 
that carry affections from the outside of our body 
-j^the skin, the surface of the eye, the chamber 
of the ear, and the inner skin of the nose—to the 
cerebral scat f)f consciousness, are called Sensory 
and also Ajfcrent nerves, those nerves that convey 
unconscious im]>ulse-> or conscious w iHriI]i(>\C<;nicnts 
(which are to be carcfull)' distinguished) from' th*^ 
cerebral centre to the muscles, are called Motor or 
Efferent nerves. 

If you look .at any diagram of the spinal column, 
you will see bumlles of nerves running out from the 
spinal column and branching in every direction. 
That these contain both cffi'rcnt and afferent 
nerves for receiving imptessions and nerves for action 
is proved by the fact that they h.ive double mVr, 
afferent and efferent, whose separate functions have 
been ascertained.* 

The anterior root is Motor, the posterior is 
Sensory 

Observe, now, in the first place th.at motor nerves 
have always the same kind of work to do, the excit¬ 
ing of motion, while the sensory ncr\C‘» have different 
kinds of work to do. Through some we arc brought 
into that relation to the e.xternal, which ue call touch. 
The terminations of these nerves are distributed ov«* 
the whole surface of the b»3dy; through others wc arc 

* I take it for granted, of couise, that a good diagram is suspended 
before the class. 
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brought into a seeing, hearing, smelling relation to 
the external. (The lecturer .should enter into a little 
detail here.) It is the.se nervous channels of impres¬ 
sion or sensibility and of activity which chiefly con¬ 
cern us, as educationalists, although the conditions 
of eflectivc nervous action (which is simply healthy^ 
nervous ac'^if^n) are (jf equal importance in another 
relation. 

ist. The nerves branch ofif from the brain and 
spinal cord. Masses of nervous substance arc called 
ganglia. 

2nd, The masses of nervo.is substance in the spinal 
column ha\c a work of their own to do; but they 
also communicate with the larger masses in the skull, 
’\ hich masses wc call the cerebrum or brain. 

3rd. The masses of nerve-matter in the .skull are 
divided into two parts, [^(i) the cerebellum; and 
(^) the cerebrum proper, which is a large convoluted 
mass. 

The function of the cerebellum is not yet wholly 
ascertained, but there is every probabilit)' that it has 
to do with the harmonising of our movements and 
w'ith the co-ordination of the movements of the 
e>'e.s. 

The aggregate of those nerve-ganglia in the 
cerebrum which receive impression.s from the outer 
world through the eyes, the cars, the nose, and ihe 
touch, is commonly eallcd the sensorium. 

The function of the cerebrum is, as far as we can 
safely yet .speak, to serve as the organ of conscious- 
nes.s, will, thought, emotion—of all, in fact, that makes 
possible the cotwersion of an animal (speaking physi¬ 
cally) into a rational being, a miin. It is the grey, 
dusty-looking or cineritious matter on the .surface and 
lying among the convfjlutions which is chiefly con¬ 
cerned in this. 

In all the higher classes of animals you And this 
cerebrum; but lx:ing smaller, less developed, less con¬ 
voluted than that of man with less of cineritious 
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matter, it is the organ, therefore, of a lower type of 
intelligence. 

Reflex Action .—The phenomena of reflex action 
demand separate mention. Special ganglia of nerve- 
substance, groups of nerve-cells, have a power of 
action in response to an external stimulus without 
the accompaniment of consciousness. These ganglia 
may be almost looked upon as rudimentary brains 
which respond to outer stimuli without conscious¬ 
ness—in other words, automatically. This subject 
is not only of supreme biological interest in itself, 
but also in its bearing on education. For if it be true 
that we may set up what is called secondary auto¬ 
matic action in the brain itself, we feel encouraged to 
work on, even in the midst of the greatest apparent 
discouragements 

Eg .—If the spinal cord is severed below the base 
of the brain, and the sole of the foot is tickled, the 
sensory-nerve carries the impression made on it to 
the ganglion which is situated in the spinal cord, and 
the result is a motion of the foot. But the man may 
not be conscious of the tickling. lie has no sensa¬ 
tion; the action is purely reflex, and, in so far as 
there is absence of consciousness, the action is 
automatic.* 

The general result is this, (i) Some muscular 
actions are voluntary, others involuntary, eg. heart, 
swallowing, wdnking, starting at a sudden sound, 
etc. (2) Actions originally voluntary may by prac¬ 
tice become involuntary, eg. walking, riding, 
reading, etc. They are easy and certain in their 
operation like the originally involuntary movements. 
Such is the force of wdiat is to be called PHYSICAL 
HABIT. 

My object in these brief notes is to impress on you 

* Read, on this point, pp. 66 72 of Dr Carpenter*&*il^«/ff/ Physt- 
»hg\. 
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the leading charactenstics of the nervous system, and 
in particular to emphasise this, that all that man is as 
spirit, he lb in and through a matci lal organisation—a 
^-organisation F\cr} sensation, every emotion, 
every thought, every act of will, is accompanied, 
and, to a ccitain extent, conditioned by nervous 
tissue 

And this leads n e to my next proposition that all 
mental acts imoKe a certiin mo\cment oi change in 
that nerve tissue 1 uithei notwithstanding the many 
difficulties which jet suiiound the subject, we mg^y 
be sure of this change or movement or eneigy in- 
/olves in nci\e tissue just as in muscular tissue 

Now, if the ordim.i> ictuitv of scnsition emotion 
and half thought which belon*^ to all minds involves 
waste and consequent exhaustion of substance, how 
much greater must thit waste be when there is con 
tinuitj of thought in one specific direction, or pio 
posed activity in minj directions? This continuitv, 
this activity, is healthful just as is the cxeicise of the 
muscles of out bodj you miy icly on this that you 
will have a better qualitv of brim by eveieising it 
than by allowing it to lie fallow but on the othei' 
hand, we must bear in^ mind the necessity foi lenewa! 
of ener^ and lentwal of substaiui 

Considei, in this connection, how the biaui is 
nourished By the blood So important is this 
master organ of our frame that one sixth of the 
whole blood of the body is constantly there, 
coursing through it and supplying nutriment But 
thib IS not all J or there can be little doubt, 
according to some physiologists, that just as the 
origination of the electric current is dependent 
on a certain chemical reaction between the ex- 
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citing liquid and the galvanic combination of 
metals, so is it necessary for the production of 
nerve force (and therefore of all mental activity) 
that a certain reaction should take place between the 
blood and the nerve substance. The precise nature of 
that reaction wc do not know, but wc may feel as¬ 
sured that it must take place. Pi event the passage of 
the blood to the brain and theie is a complete sus¬ 
pension of activity. Again, lower the quality the 
blood by the absence of ox) gen and the accumulation* 
of “carbonic acid,” and theie is a gradually increasing 
torpor of the mental faculties, ending in complete 
insensibility. “Thus, then, ’ says Dr Oiipenter, “the 
dependence of nervous power and mental activity 
upon the physical changes kept up by the circulation 
of oxygenated blood through the brain, can be shown 
experimentally to be just as direct and immediate as 
is the dependence of the electric battery iijxni the 
analogous changes taking place between its metals and 
its exciting liquid.” 

Accordingly, not onl> is the reparation of power, 
the fresh supply of substance expended in mental 
activity, dependent on the nutrition, ox} genation, or 
of the blood, but its activity is further depen¬ 
dent (in all probability) on a subtle relation subsisting 
between the oxygenated blood and the nerve-sub¬ 
stance These are most imixiitant facts in education. 
Waste of substance and exhaustion of power have to 
be both made good by blood which is both nutrifying 
and oxygenated. One can, of course, teach these 
facts in general terms; but they do not so strongly 
affect our imagination or take hold of our convic¬ 
tions when generally stated, as w hen explained 
and understood in connection with the physical 
conditions of consciousness. If you leally and 
truly grasp these physical facts, it is quite impos¬ 
sible, it seems to me, that, as instructors or as 
parents, you can fail to give effect to theih in your 
i^ucational practice. v 
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The practical lessons for the teacher are the 
following:— 

1. The close relation which subsists between 
pure air and the vigour, the activity, nay, the mere 
life^ of the brain and of the mind of which it is the 
organ, is so obvious as to cause you to use every 
effort to secure constant supplies of fresh air in every 
schoolroom and every house. 

2. We have found that while the blood is dependent 
on inhaled oxygen foi its purity, it is dependent on 
the food we swallow, or rather digest, for its nutrit^'e 
powers. The importance of wholesome food and the 
avoidance of all excesses, either in the way of too 
much or too little, is thereby taught us, not merely in 
rcl.ition to the tissues of the body generally, but, 
above all, to the norv c-siibstcince by w'hich w'c think 
and feel, and wdll. 

3. Another lesson in addition to these, the facts of 
the nerve-system teach us. The fact that ccitain 
material changes take place w'ith every feeling, 
emotion, thought and will, carries w ith it the conclu*- 
sion that these changes are numerous when there is 
any intensity or continuity of application. Thits 
waste is caused which, if not repaired, would lead to 
permanent degeneracy of the nerve-tissue 

4. Still further, just as muscular exercise of any 
kind, such, for example, as walking, swimming, or 
riding, seems after a little practice to produce a 
certain aptitude of muscle and nerve in these 
specific directions, making the swimming or riding 
daily easier, so that they can be performed with 
little conscious effort; in like manner, the sustained 
and freqyent application of the mind to a subject, 
(the repeating of the act of attention), produces a 
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certain disposure or disposition of the nervous sub¬ 
stance itself to a repetition of those acts. This repeti¬ 
tion, if continued, sets up in the nerve-tissue a /ladi/ 
of action, that is to say, a tendency in the nerve- 
substance, apart from the self-conscious mind and 
the energy of pure Will, to repeat movements to 
which it has been accustomed. This habit becomes 
so strong that what at first was possible only through 
a conscious effort of \\ill becomes easy. The, 
material organism, through which mind feels and 
acts, comes to the help of mind itself. You will 
see the immense importance of this truth not only 
in the acquisition of knowledge, but also in the 
practice of viitue. Intellectual . ptitude for this or 
that study becomes a habit, and even \irtue itself 
becomes a matter of cour'^e. The encouragement 
which the facts of the material organisation thus 
give to educationalists is of the greatest \alue, and 
helps to suppoit us through all difficulties. The 
lesson of w'arning which it teaches us is equally 
important. It is a serious matter that with every 
yielding to looseness of intellect, and with every act of 
immorality, the tendency to tho.se acts becomes 
stronger and more irresistible: that a bad of 

intelligence, and a vicious /mM of w ill can be formed, 
and that the material organisation which might have 
been on our side is against us for evermore. “ During 
the period of grow'th and development the formative 
activity of the biain w'ill be most amenable,” as Dr 
Carpenter says to those “ directing influences ” which 
we call education. It is in childhood tliat physio¬ 
logical habit is formed, and with it mental habit. 
The nervous system as organ of mind, ” gipws to the 
modes in which it has been exercised.” (James.) 
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It is true that in the region of mind and morality, 
these facts as facts of consciousness are common* 
places; but so long as they arc attributed to mind 
only, and belong to the region of the impalpable 
and unseen, they arc only half believed by sense- 
enthralled mortals. When we realise them as also 
material cerebral facts, they take a hold of our intel¬ 
ligence, and command our obedience to an extent 
which even the dullest and least susceptible cannot 
be proof against. 

5. Nor is this all, for this disposition to will smd 
act in cl certain way and not in another way, 
becomes so strong that it ^^ngge^ts itself to the 
mind, and will even seek expression when the 
will itself (and self-consciousncss with it) are sus¬ 
pended. The nerve-tissue seems to set up a life 
and activity of its own on certain lines. Life is al¬ 
ways activity; and that activ it> w ill proceed on the 
line of least resistance, just as water chooses the 
channel which it has already worn for itself. The 
fact of this reflex action of the cerebrum, which is 
simply the unconscious and automatic action of the 
cerebrum w'ithout stimulus through sense or will, % 
beyond doubt. Many phenomena of mind can be 
explained only by a*ssuming this automatic action. 
And no consideration in connection with our 
material organisation affects me as an educator so 
deeply as this; for it establishes beyond question 
the capacity of the cerebrum to absorb into itself, as 
it were, the acts of mind or will, and thereby to 
acquire a tendency to repeat them on its own ac¬ 
count, and spontaneously. 

Nor, it ^eems to me, is it reasonable to doubt (as 1 
have already .said), that when once a mental habit 
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passed into a physical habit—^mind^iabit into a 
'matter-habit—it is transmt^sable to our progeny. 
This doctrine of heredity thus gives great significance 
to the function of the educator, and imposes on us the 
duty of self-cultivation, accompanied by a new sociah 
sanction of the greatest potency.* 

As to physical habit. Professor James (Psychology 
I., 127), says, “The physiological study of mental 
conditions is the most powerful ally of hortatory* 
ethics. The hell to be endured hereafter, of which 
Theology tells, is no worse than the hell we 

make for ourselves in this world by habitually 

fashioning our characters in the wrong way. Could 
the young but realise how soon they will become 
mere walking bundles oC habits, they would give 
more heed to their conduct when in the plastic 
state. We are spinning our own fates, good or 
evil, and never to be undone. Every smallest 

stroke of virtue or of vice leaves its little scar. 

The drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jefferson’s play, 
excuses himself for every fresh dereliction by .saying. 
‘I won’t count this time !’ Well, he may not count 
it, and a kind heaven may not count it, but it is 
being counted none the less. Down among his 
nerve-cells and fibres, the molecules arc counting 
it, registering it and storing it up /c be used 
against him when the next temptation comes, 
■j^othing we ever do is, in strict literalness, 
wiped out. Of course, this has its good side as 
Well as its bad one. As we become permanent 
.drunkards by so many separate drinks, so we be¬ 
come saints in the moral, and experts in the pradb- 

L - * WeiBBmDia school deny the heredity of acquired haUtSk ..' 
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cal and scientific spheres by so many separate 
acts.” 

6. The educational value of the di.scipline of atten¬ 
tion and will is recognised by all. I would further 

impress the lessons taught by the facts of brain-waste 
and exhaujtion in their relation to this very act of 
attention. We must be careful not to exact either 
from others (above all, children) or from ourselvCs, 
efforts of attention, after n.iture gives signs of exhaus¬ 
tion. It would be as rea.so!iablc to continue raising 
a weight after clear signs of exhaustion of muscle 
have shown themselves, as to insist on the application 
of mind when waste and exhaustion show that power 
is gone. Nature calls for rest, and just as the deposit¬ 
ing of the weight on the level to which we have raised 
it, and the resumption of our task after a short pause 
will enable us to accomplish much more than per¬ 
sistence in Cfjntinuity of strain, so with mental atten¬ 
tion. Pau.se a moment and rest the nerve-substance 
by idleness, or by diversirui to some other object, or 
by sleep, and return again to your task refreshed and 
recreated. 

7. Then as to the demands to be made on the' 
brains of the young. ^ Look at any diagrams of the' 
brain before and after birth, and you cannot fail to 
note the gradual growth of the.se convolutions and 
that grey matter w’hich arc chiefly concerned in 
mental activity. These, if nothing else, will instruct 
you as to what you can fairly expect of children and 
what you can healthily demand. 

There can be no doubt that the tendency of 
modern education is too intellectual. The strain on 
the n^rvo-power of the young—I mean of those 
who do the work prescribed by their teadiera«^is 
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too great Teachers and parents forget that their 
children are growing, and that surplus energy is 
better used up for growth than for analytical geometry 
or Greek iambics. The chief things to keep in mind 
in educating are the ethical and the .physical; thci| 
knowledge of " subjects ” is of minor importance. The 
race for scholarships at the age of thirteen or ftiurteen 
cannot but be hurtful. If given on an estimate of the 
primary course through which a boy has passed, and 
on his exhibition of general intelligence and promise, 
no^harm is done; but if dependent on a premature 
acquisition of formal subjects, such as Latin and 
Mathematics, they cannot but be damaging, unless 
the competitors are few. 

8 . The importance of play and gymnastic is also 
impressed on us as essential i)arts of a school curricu¬ 
lum, if the physical basis of mind is to be healthful 
and vigorous. It is the “best wits to learning,” Roger 
Ascham says, “who most need recreation, not the 
dumpish.” It is often said that games occupy too 
prominent a place in our educational arrangements 
in Great Britain. If it be .so, it is an error on the 
right side. At the same time we must try to take a 
rational view of the whole question, and it .seems to 
me that the extent to which gymnastic is to enter into 
schools, whether in the form of a series of bodily exer¬ 
cises under cover, or of organised games in the open 
air, or of both, is to be determined first of all, not by 
the necessities of schools which do not know what to 
do with their boys, nor by any opinion of this or that 
ipducationalist; but by physiologists. The primary 
object is health of body and the harmonious grow^ 
of the physical organism. If we can make tjiis object 
aub^rve also a moral discipline as in the British 
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games of crrcket, football, etc., we are fortunate. But 
beyond the limits required for exercise with a view to 
a healthy physical basis* of mind and the encourage¬ 
ment of manliness and the more obvious social virtues, 
vgymnastic must, of course, be assigned a subordinate' 
place in any educational scheme. Boys may be 
trusted to push this side of education as far as is 
nc^ssary wi||j|l||y^l^c stimulus of school authori- 
v^f^s. The business of the authorities is rather to 
afford reasonable opportunities, and then to regulate 
and restrain ; and, above all, to see that all get their 
share. 

Plato has pointed out, once for all, the evils of 
too close an attention to gymnastic, and we can see 
in many youths now those very evils rampant which 
Plato deplored in his own time. Too much of the 
physical stupefies the intellect and brutalises the 
moral nature by crushing out all other interests. 
Kvery one admits that the body must he no trained 
that it shall be a fit vehicle for the spirit of man ; and 
it can be so only if it is a healthy organism: soul and 
body must draw together like two hor.ses harnesSed tp^ 
the same coach ; but if we carry our gymnastic beyond^’ 
this point the result is a one-sided development 
which the body obscures the spirit, and the things of - 
the spirit. To prosecute games with a view to being 
an “expert,” (which is the practical issue in very 
many cases), is no part of liberal education ; but 
rather the reverse. . It puts the end of all education in ; 
the wrong place. If headmiisters will show, by theit 
regulations, tliat athletics is not an end in itself^ hut- 
only a means tp the building up of a vigorous body 
and a majily character, the games-superstitioh wb^d ^ 
be s<x?n wiped out. 
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That part of gymnastic called drill, whether musical 
or non-musical, contributes to health of body, and has 
also a moral effect Dancing has been too much 
neglected It contiibutes to the joy of life which the 
Puritanic mind regaids as an evil thing ^ 

As Professor James says (p 122), “the gieat thing 
in all education !•» to make our nervous s} btem our 
ally instead of our enemy ” “ bducation is an early 
custom,” sa> s Lord Bacon, and this saying is true • 
of the doefy of mind as well as of mind itself 
^e may now return to the theory of education 


Note —Summaiy oj idmaitonal lusons to be eh awn 
from a comtdeiation of ph}steal tondtlton^ (a) Nutii- 
tton and Owge nation of id tod in biain —food and 
lenttlahon, (b) Re%t and aiuty of btain exeictse, 
(c) Giadual of the, tnhilulnal and mofal 

capaaty in connection t^ilh gioi th of brain ^ the 
consequent limitation of the Uaelurs dcmand:> on 
pupds (length of hsuns, etc) Td) Habit of mind 
tn so fai as it is much cutbial habit^ (c) The 
importance of gymna^tic^ with dull, (f) Sanitary 
conditions genu ally of intellectual and ntoial htalth 
and activity 



LECTURE IV. 

THE SUPREME END AND ITS GOVERNING 

CONDI riON. 

Reason: The Good: The Law. 

Consciousness, generally, is Mind. 

The conscious subject is a one, self-identical mind- 
entity*—a unity and unifying centre of experience. 
So far as mere consciousness is concerned, man and 
animals are like one another. 

But man is more than a conscious animal, because 
he has reason; or is a reason. The fundamental 
form of reason makes its appearance with self-con¬ 
sciousness. 

Man, accordingly, may be defined as a self-con-, 
scious rational mind-entity, involved in body. 

When the con.sciou§ or self-conscious entity has an 
object present to it, we then call the former “ subject/'’ 
to distinguish it from the “ object.” 

Reason, 

It would appear, then, that the distinctive character¬ 
istic—the differentia of man as contrasted with other 
conscious beings, is Reason. 

* This lecture is somewhat of the nature of a series of paragraphs, 
to bo fully expounded orally by the lecturer. ^ 
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We have already said that the supreme end of 
human life, which has an inherent title to govern all 
other minor ends, is ethical; but if man be specifi¬ 
cally a being of Reason, that ethical end itself must 
be the life of leason and in reason But life is action , 
and, accordingly, life in accoidance with reason may, 
be more fully expiesscd Jis a life of activity in the 
things of leason, and conduct in accordance Witl\ 
reason; and this, speaking gencially, is what we mean 
by the ethical life But we must look at these things 
mbre concietcl) 

Life in the activit} of reason, te puie thought and 
contemplation, might, frn all we know be with certain 
created beings, the highest, but foi man, since he can 
live at dll only through miiltifoim lelations to the 
non rational nature within him and to other things 
and persons, the issue of his life iil conduct is the 
highest • that is to sa}, life in icasoii, as determining 
his lelations to things .ind persons and to his own 
organism in brief a life in lelations generally as 
these are impregnated .ind moulded b> re.ison I his 
is the mot a/ life 

But man, by \iitiie of this same reason in him, has 
relations with the Infinite. Accoidingly, when, in 
the life of thought and contemplation, man rises to 
the notion of God as Being and Thought-univer¬ 
sal, and sees the truth in iclations, as in and 
through God, he then lives and acts in conscious 
communion with God as in all and through all. He 
now lives, not only the life of reason and in reason, | 
but with Reason as the universal One in the many. 
This is the spiritual life. ^ 

But this spiritual life is, above all, the moral life 
(that is to say moral “ ideas ") seen in Gad; and, as 
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such, It IS the completion and fulness of the life of 
man 

The moral life, accordingly, uhen it has passed 
into the spiritual life, is the full notion of the Ethical 
life 

* jVote — In seeking the end oi puipose of a complex 
organism like man, ue have to fix on some thought 
and phrase vvhieh expre ses at once the highest 
outcome and the specific functioning of his nature 
He must, of couisc, fust be what he does, but to stop 
at being, with a creature whose life consists in his 
relations to external things, circumstances, and, above 
all to himself and other spirits like himself, would be 
to stop shoit of the u mplction of lift whieh dot s not 
consist in being ind leveiie but in an activit) deter¬ 
mined b}^ the state of being Wo must, thcrefoie, 
seek foi some e\piession (if we arc to have onl> one 
expression; which compiehends the essential activit). 
of his natuie and denotes at the same time, its 
supiemc puipose or end Ihe expression most com¬ 
prehensive and leist misleadiiiv, is, I think, ‘ethical 
life’ 

Lthicil life, then, is the spiiitinl life as including 
and completing thepno; moial life, and it emanates 
from Reason the distinctive characteiistic of man 


jT/ze Good 

Ihe moial life of which I have spoken is frequently 
called the virtuous life For this, there is manifestly 
necessary a virtuous state of being, and its sequel 
^ectvie virtue I may be full of virtuous sentiments ' 
and pnn9iples, but have very little effective virtue 
I caimot, however, exhibit effective virtue save as the 
expression of a prior state of being 
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How now do we attain to the moral ideas which are 
to motive virtuous conduct > Man, in so far as he is 
animal, has sensations and emotions like the animals 
These give rise to desires, and impel him to do 
this or that He differs from the animals by virtue 
of the reason in him, which regulates and directs these 
emotions and desires, and picsciibcs ends of conduct^ 
as motives Ihc lelations which these emotions and 
desires bear to each other and to our fcllow-men, are 
ascertained by reason interpreting experience, and 
they get the name of " ideas, beciuse they are 
ijeas determining action or conduct Ihese moral 
ideas, eg justice, benevolence, self control, mtegiity, 
courage, truthfulness purity, honesty, etc, constitute 
the motives of a man s conduct, if he be moral They 
are sometimes also called “moral sentiments” oi 
“ virtues,” and the man w ho acts in accordance with 
them as /crzi/of his natuie, is said to be virtuous The 
moral idea is at once end and motive of activity, and 
can be fulfilled only through particular acts 
Man, evidently cannot act on these ideas until he 
possesses them as knowledge (more or less distinct) 
If he possesses these ideas and lives in the contem¬ 
plation of them, he may be said to be in a moral ot 
virtuous staU of being, but his life is not fulfilled, nor 
IS he viituous, till he gives effect to them in his daily« 
conduct till then, they are only half born This is i 
effective virtue — the virtuous or moral life In 
education our main object is to train men to a habit | 
of effective virtue, but we desire also to elevate the 
virtuous life, if we can, to the spiritual life, so that the 
ethical life may be fulfilled in its wholeness in each 
man. Thereby he attains to The Good • 
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Note .—There are many who keep their eyes so 
steadily fixed on a boy’s acts, that they are disposed 
to look with distrust on the inner growth of feeling 
and sentiment, or what are commonly called moral 
ideas (and sometimes “ principles ”) — those inner 
motives which are a complex of reason and emotion, 
and preced** the possibility of virtu'te. The giving 
effect to these in conduct is certainly, as effective 
virtue, in ad\ ance of the mere state of mind which we 
call “ virtuous ”; but as the cause must precede the 
effect, vve cannot afford in education to dispense with 
the consideration of the b< st way of creating the 
virtuous state of mind, simply as a contemplative 
state, with a view to the ultimate issue in action, 
f We shall find in practice, doubtless, that the wisest 
way of creating this virtuous state, is not by mere, 
inhibition of certain acts (though this also is neces* 
sary), but by getting the young (and oursclvc.s) to act, 
/.e. to do the right and good act, and /// this way evok¬ 
ing the good emotion or sentiment. In other words, 
the generalised emotion or moral idea and the putting 
of it in practice, should, in training the young, be in¬ 
separably bound together as far as possible. It is by 
doing benevolent acts that a child becomes a benevo¬ 
lent being, and entertains in consciousness and im¬ 
agination—all ready for use — benevolent emotions, 
and impulses 

At the same time, if ^^c take the whole range of 
moral ideas, this way of procedure is only partially 
within our reach, and we thcicfore try to build up in 
the child and youth a system of moral ideas which 
will constitute a permanent reservoir of mdtives always 
ready for use, whether in moral judgment or moral 
action. 

Take the various moral ideas which constitute the 
motives of a good Will, viz. oenevolence, justice, self- 
control, purity, honesty, integrity, truth - speaking, 
courage, resoluteness, perseverance, and so forth, and 
you will see how the growth of these in the mind (as 
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furniture of the mind, i>o to speak) must be premised 
if we are to secure our result—effective virtue—m all 
conditions and ciicumstances 

If we cannot create these i^encralised feelings or 
ideas, and give them lodgment in the minds of the 
young by regulating all their petty acts, how aie we 
to supplement oui want of opportunity ? We shall 
get a full answer to this 111 the sequel, but mean¬ 
while I would say gtneiall\^ that we supplement the 
ordinary expeiiences of life in three wayj^-^i l 3 >fc 
authority and pieccpt 2 By our own c>((mple 3 
By getting childicn to contemplate the acts of others, 
either as they see them going on befoie their eyes, or, 
through imagination by the help ol narratives and 
poetry (But we are here anticipating the discussion 
Dll Method ) 

The moial life and the spiiitual life (in brief, the 
ethical life) must then eMst as a system of ideas and 
motives before it's active and, consequently,piesuines 
for its existence an antecedent activity of reason m 
ascertaining, 01 accepting, ethical ideas and ends 
Hence the impoitiiue in education of so training the 
intelligence of all that each, though incapable of 
ascertaining for himself the ideas which nourish the 
moral and spiiitual natuie of man may yet acquiesce 
m them with intelligence and personal eonvietion, 
make them his own, and not be merely the slave of 
dogma, misapprehended 01 iK^t appiehended at all 
Por man is an ethical being only so far as he is a sdf- 
regulated being 

Men have, happil>, not to depend each on the 
activity of his own reason for the ascertainment of 
the truth of life and conduct—the moral ideas which 
are to constitute his ever-present motives They 
inherit the fruit of the labours of past generations. 
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As regards its substance generally, indeed, education 
IS Tradition—the handing on of intellectual and moral 
possessions by those set apart as competent for the 
task 

We mav now conclude that the supreme end of 
education is the ethical life, and that the mam instru¬ 
ment in training to the substance of this is tradition , 
and that leason iii each h is to be so trained that the 
jroung may intelligently acquiesce, and so make the 
tiansimlted muial and spiiuual life thttr own ^ 

The transmitters of thi-^ tradition are piimanly 
parents and schoolmasters 


lilt ] azK, 

1 he sj stem of ethical ideas I have called “ The 
Good ”, but the ethical life is not only the Good, but 
the Law foi man because it comprehends the ideas 
of his iclations to things and persons—the tiuth for 
life and conduct 13 > the fullilment of this law alone, 
can a min fulhl oi lealisi himself, and, according}/, 
he owes duty to the laiv th it lesides, as an ‘ impcrat' .e,* 
in the heart of ideas ^s 11 ulh 

The leason of min is by its \eiy natuie always 
seeking for Law, ami we consequently meet its de¬ 
mands by bringing the young under a sense of the 
law which IS inherent m the truth of their relations; 
and we accustom them to obey the law, although 
they cannot yet see the trutli of it for themselves. 
Thus we strengthen the impulse of reason to find law» 
and habituate each to ict in accordance with certain 
ideas or truths as law^ and because of the dufy he 
owes to law. The perfection of a human beings a# 
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a personality/’ says Kant, ** consists precisely in this, 
that he himself is capable of determining his purposes 
according to his own notions of duty.” 

When a youth perceives the truth of the moral 
ideas which ought to determine conduct, and has 
acquired a habit of duty to them, he is educated 
morally. The spiritual education may accompany 
or follow this ; and then there is realised the full 
ethical life in him, le that activity of reason where-* 
by he perceives the truth <ind obeys the law, and 
lesf^s the life of law, in God The ethical lifp in 
a man then (to sum up) is a habit of action in accord¬ 
ance with moral ideas as ” The Good,” under a sense 
of duty to the Law inherent in the Good as spiritual 
or Divine law. 

This may seem all very general, but, in very truth, 
the significance of all we teach and of every lesson we 
give is ethical—always ethical, or it is, in its educa¬ 
tional reference, wholly insignificant, or, rather, non¬ 
significant. True, we have to educate experts in the 
various departments of human activity m order that 
the torch of learning and of civilisation maj' be held 
high and handed on. But the education of a nation 
does not aim at this, but at something much greater 
A school accordingly is not to be judged as an educa¬ 
tional institution by the number of its ” scholars,” or 
its examination successes, but by its ethical results, 
induding, as the precondition of such results, bodily 
vigour,* 

... Our constant aim in studying the science of educa- 

* Much of the above is necessarily in anticipation of a fuller develop- 
meat of the argument when we specially treat of ethical ediigation. Our 
pfuMt pnrpcHW is to show that all education has for its issue and uUi- 

jawllcation the Ethical. 
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tion must be to bring all philosophic discussions and 
conclusions to a practical issue. We have to deduce 
rules for our guidance. 

The supreme end is alway.s, it is presumed, with us,' 
and is daily and hourly influencing us in what we 
teach or deliberately omit to teach; but, besides 
exercising this governing function, the end yields a . 
principle of method which helps us in our teaching. 
For the end contemplated is a practical end, personal 
and social, and, for the most part, personal by being 
«iltruistic or social; it is the issue of intellect an<j of 
moral and spiritual ideas in a habit of life and action ; 
it is a turning to use —the use of life, of all the furni¬ 
ture and trained activity of mind. 

Principle of Method .— TURN TO USE. 

This principle, which is well phrased by Lord Bacon, 
when he says, “ exercises must be framed to the life,” 
should be con.stantly applied in every subject we teach 
and in every lesson in every subject. We see the rule 
illustrated by a teacher of mathematics, who knows 
that his business is not to make mathematical experts, 
but to use mathematics in so far as it contributes 
to the general education of the human mind. Every 
theorem, if understood, is seen to have its conset^uen- 
ces. The practical relations of geometry to mensura¬ 
tion and geometrical drawing, and the deduction of 
riders tp be worked out independently by the pupils,* 
are never omitted from his course. He is indifferent ■ 
to the amount of Euclid “ gone over ” ; his business is 
to pause and to make sure by means of deductions 
and illustrations that the intellectual discipline and 
the practical application are insured. In brief, at 
every stage he “ turns to use.” In this practical appli**' 
cation he also connects mathematics with its soci^ u^, ; 
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in industries, etc It is to this that Montaigne points 
when he says, “ Let the teacher make the pupil put 
what he hath learned into a hundred several forms 
and accommodate it to many subjects, to see if he 
yet rightly comprehend it and have made it his own ” 
So with the good teachei of language he turns 
eveiything to use from the first lesson onwards 

The ultimate and sole effective test of all know¬ 
ledge m every department is—Can the pupil me it ^ 

‘ Ihe best way to understand a thing, says Kant, 
‘ is to do It ’ 

The unify throughout all education is 
Use, te It is ethical — personal ethics and social ethics 
The school piepaies for the life ot organised society, 
and must be always in touch with the woild outside 
and Its requirements 



I K lURI V 

JLSIIIU mON oi Tin iosiiion tiivt the 
L llIK \1 llSiI) IS SUIKIMI IN 1 DUCATION 

isOML may object th it in gcithenn^j up the \v^ole 
educative process under the «;encral ethical concep¬ 
tion and interpreting all paits of it by then contribu¬ 
tion to the ethical end 1 somewhat strain the facts in 
the mteiest of i unity of educational idea and of a 
s>stematic view of the whole educational held The 
objection is, I think, due to an inadequate conception 
of the ethical in man as at once source and sum of all 
his activit\ 

It may be icadily admitted, 1 think, that the value 
of all knowled >e and of all intellectual discipline by 
means of knowledge is to be estimated chiefly by its 
contribution to the conduct of life generally, and 
also that all special, knowledges, inasmuch as 
have dnect rcfeicncc to a mans specific social 
function (whether that be industrial or professional), 
get then whole educational value from the fa<4 
that they enable a man to do his work for his 
fellowmen more effectively, and are thus closely 
related to the conduct of life Our production, 
our buying and selling, our professional engage^ 
ments, are to be regarded as merely the occasions 
and opportunities for ethical conduct. Efficient 
is morality. On the other hand, ** there is sudl 

— I 
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a thing,” it may be said, ” as the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge both 111 the school and by adults which is 
divorced from all ethical lelations or at least seems to 
ignore them ” For example as regards bo> s and 
girls in secondary schools, we go on teaching them 
mathematics and languages, and the elements of 
science far beyond what is needed foi the conduct of 
life All we aim at mciely to make them “good 
scholars” My answei is, not “all we aim at,” but 
rather “all we seem to aim at’ Ihe purely intel¬ 
lectual aspects of these studies must for the time 
occupy out chief attention if they aie to be success¬ 
fully pursued But why aic we concerned about 
such studies at all? You will answer foi the sake of 
knowledge and the discipline of intelligence thiough 
knowledge But I icjoin with anothci question, whv 
more knowledge, why more discipline than our pupils 
already have, why not Icai c them all to spend then 
time in play until the time comes forentciing on then 
various bread earning puisuits^ hoi two icasons 
only: (i) That by an extension of knowledge, they 
may have wider intellectual inteiests, laiger relations 
to the world of things and- men m which they are 
placed, and so find themselves standing on a higher 
rational platform and commanding a w idcr prospect 
than would be otheiwisc possible This larger 
interest, this widci vision, this extended hori 7 on 
raises them in the scale of humanity, and by so 
doing, elevates as well as broadens their view, so 
that they become alive to larger life issues, and inevit¬ 
ably mould their ideals in a larger spirit This, 
duiely, is a purely ethical end and ethical result (!t) 
That we may by such teaching prepare eur pupils 
social occupations (commonly called pro- 
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fessiohal) for which this secondary-school knowledge 
and discipline are essential. Life and use are thus 
always at the bottom of all our efforts and permeate 
and inspire them, whether we are conscious of the 
fact or not. If this be so, it is surely of vital moment 
that the educator should be explicitly conscious of 
his ultimate aim, and for this purpose should study 
the philosophy of his. art. Philosophy can alone 
illumine his path and guide him in the difficulties of 
daily detail. 

Again, it may be asked, is not the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge by adults for its own sake, as when a man 
devotes his life exclusively to philosophy, or science, 
or literature, purely an intellectual act and divorced 
from all ethical considerations ? Not so. The per¬ 
sistent occupation of reason in the things of reason is 
sustained by an ethical motive—the love of truth. 
Every student of that which seems to be abstract is 
working for truth and for humanity, and he is 
supremely ethical. It is an emotional ethical inspira<* 
tion which alone can sustain such men in their 
abstract pursuits. It is true that many in every ^ 
walk of life, even the highest, regard their attainmenis 
and activities to be of value only in so far as these 
advance their material interests. This must always 
happen; but the fact that there is a turning aside 
from an ideal aim, an ethical defection in particular 
cases, does not affect the main question. 

Let us not forget that while the ethical end is 
supreme, that end itself is constituted by reason acting 
on the feelings and emotions ; accordingly, we have to. 
educate reason by knowledge and discipline, in order ^ 
that that which distinguishes man from all other crea- ,' 
tures may be nourished and strengthened in him for , 
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the functions of life. In truth it is because this know¬ 
ledge and discipline are so essential to the growth of an 
intelligent and virile, moral and religious habit, that 
in our pursuit of them, we are apt to lose sight of-the 
end in the means, and knowledge and discipline come 
to engage our exclusive attention ; and that to such 
an extent as to .seem to exalt the intellectual over the 
ethical in our school programmes. Nor can there be 
any objection to this, so long as there enters into our 
daily work the regulative and cf)nsecrating influence of 
an ethical purpo.se as animating our schemes of in¬ 
struction as well as our methods of instructing. 

It is surely superfluous to argue that a theory of 
education which is not based on a philosophy of man, 
and governed, in all its details, by the meaning and 
significance of the life of man during his brief and 
uncertain existence in this little corner of the universe, 
can be of little or no value. Mere methods of teach¬ 
ing this or that subject is a weariness to the .spirit 
save in so far as they arc seen to promote the supreme 
purpose which alone makes it worth our while to 
educate at all. In education, as in everything else, 

- the end gives value to the beginning, and also deter¬ 
mines the means. 



LECTURE VI. 

THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS (.ENERALLY AS DETER¬ 
MINED BY THE SU'REMh END. 

The virtuous life is not (I may repcat\ achieved 
cx.'ept through the habit of virtuous activity, and, in 
like manner, the \irtuous life cannot bo said to be 
fulfilled until it passes into the spiritual or ethical life. 
Now, the ethical life ijs not a state of being solely, but a 
continued scries of ethical ach bound together by an 
ideal of life; it always comprehends effective znrtue. 
If this be so, and if the ethical life be the supreme end 
of education, the analysis of the elements (momenta 
or steps) of an ethical act c>ught to yield to us the 
Educative Pi ocess^ cand give us a systematic \ icw of 
the problem of education gcncially.* 

It will be found that .the ethical act, as a final will¬ 
ing of the good, contains the following elements :— 

1. Right judgment as to the facts before us and their 
relations : a process of reason. (Substance of know¬ 
ledge and power of discrimination.) 

2. A moral idea (at the heart of which there is 
always an emotion) following on the clear perception 
of the facts; which idea incites or attracts us to act in 
accordance with itself: and this we call our motive of 

^ desire to know (putting our question ill phlloeopliiepl 
Uagui^) is what is the content of an act of Will. 
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action — at once end and motive. (Substance of 
morality— The Good) 

3. Willing or action in accordance with the said 
motive-idea under a sense of duty to it as Law—a 
sense of imperative obligation—itself by itself also a 
motive. (Moral discipline— THE Law.) 

4. The perception of the idea as in God, and of the 
law as law of God. (The Spiritual, or Religion ) 

If I will in accordance with the idea (taking it into 
myself, and making it part of my character for the 
occasion), 1 have a resultant sense of harmony, non- 
coiTtradiction, or peace, uhich is always the inner 
guarantee of the attainment of ethical completeness. 
The repetition of such acts ends in constituting the 
idea as a peimanent clement in my system of motives; 
and my system of motives is my chat (liter My action ' 
in all similar ciicumstances becomes quick and almost 
instinctive (secondaiily automatic—habit) 1, in short, 
to use the common exjircssicjn, am then a man who 
can be “ relied on.” 

Note I. —When I sa^ that the end of the education 
of the young is effective virtue lestnig on a virtuous 
state of being, in other words, the habit of viitue as 
basis of the ethical life, I do not use these words in a 
vague sense. The virtuous life is not a life of contem¬ 
plation, but of action, it is not an abstract, but a 
concrete made up of a senes of daily and hourly 
virtuous acts. We do not wish to rear citizens who 
talk about the virtuous life and walk about displaying 
moral placards, but citizens who quietly do their duty 
, 99 a matter of course, and are ever watchful over them- 
Sllflves in all the details of business and of social and 
^rnily intercourse A large part of the virtuous life 
must always consist in the efficient doing of^e work 
ibr which we get wages whether that work be carrying 
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bricks or guiding a State. To be always virtuous Js 
so difficult that there is no energy left for ostentatiously 
talking about it. 

Note 2.—The educator must always keep chiefly in 
view the primary demands that may be legitimately 
made on all men—a virtuous state of being and effec¬ 
tive \irtuc. The spiritual, i.c. the Divine in the moral 
law, which is the essence of all religion, w'ill accompany 
or follow'. When w'e have trained to the ethical life 
in its completeness we have built the temple. The 
activity of reason in things (T reason, the enjoyment 
of the beautiful in nature and art, and the graces and 
courtesies of manner and intercourse (euk(jsmia),«all 
go, doubtless, to the ideal fulfilment of a man. But 
our business is with the temple, before w'e concern 
ourselves w'lth its dccoiati«)n. The claims of know¬ 
ledge and of the .Lsthctic for their ow'n sake, i.e, for 
the mere satisfaction in the one case of Reason and in 
the other of an hhnotion, will always receive the atten¬ 
tion of the educator, especially in their ethical relii- 
tions; but we cannot afford to think of them save 
as acccssorv' to the ethical life 

The ICducational lind^ as lithical, might now be 
stated thus.— 

Right Judgment AM) a llAmr oi (.ood Action 

UNDER A SENSL OI- DUTV, ACCOMPANIED ItV 
A COMI*Ri:ilFNSlO*N OF HIE .SPIRITUAL .SIGNI- 

picANcc OF Moral Law; and, I may add, 
OF Nature and Man f.ENCRALLY. 

Having thus more fully defined the end of educa¬ 
tion we have now to ask generally by what means 
we can best attain our end. 

TIu Educative Process whereby the Ethical End 
^ may be attained. 

The Educative Process^ as that is revealed by the 
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analysis of the ethical act, is, speaking generally, a 
process of Instruction and of Discipline 

A.— Inst ruction {Knowledge) 

(1) Instruction in our iclations to things and 

pel sons, commonly called intellectual in¬ 
struction. 

(2) Instruction in moral ideas (the \iitues), com¬ 

monly called moral instruction ('I he Good) 

(3) Instruction in the spiritual, ic. the leligious 

idea ((lod) 

B— Tmimui* and Discipline {^Faculty) 

(1) Training and discipline to the habit of intelligent 

or lational activity 

(2) Tiaining and discipline to the h.ibit of viituoiis 

vv illing, t c good action under a sense of duty 
(1 he I ..ivv ) 

(3) Training to the spiritual habit of mind—the 

seeing all things in God 

The eduCfitive jiroccss thus set forth gives us a 
systematic view of the whole field of education, out¬ 
side the presupposed physical conditions 

We have now to consider the mateiials of instiuc- 
tion and discipline 



itcruKi VII 

M V n KI \I S 01 1 DUL \110^ 

I hi Rialtstii ana the Humanistic 

I<) the mileriiK of riv,ht judv,mcnt ^\e hive to 
instruct the > ounij It has been usu il to oppose to 
one another teal (icalistic) insftuction and humanistic 
—the formei being instruction in those things tliat 
concern a mans enviionment, the latter, in- 

stiuction in the iclitions of men to eaeh othei, and 
in the Cl cations of man as a being of leason, /r litera¬ 
ture, art, and all thought on thit which is specifically 
human 1 he humanistic has also been identified with 
Greek and Latin literatuic because at the time of the 

V 

Renaissance the best literature was to be found iu 
those languages A little thought suffices to show 
that there is hopeless confusion in such distinctions 
Literature and the things of thought aic in a much 
truer sense realities than the things of sense, and all 
literature and art, ancient or modern, is equally 
humanistic The best division of subjects is into the 
Real and the Formal or Abstract, corresponding to 
the two demands of the educative process, viz instruc** 
tion and discipline, and these again have each to be 
divided into Naturalistic and Humanistic, thus 
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I —The Real {^htch have tn view chiefly the 
Nutiition of Mind) 

(a) The Real Natiu altstic 

(1) Knowledge of the world of nature bj which the 

pupil lb surrounded (In its initial stages this 
includes lessons in colour foi m, measure, weight, 
number, sound and object lessons generally in 
later stages, a know ledge of animals, plants, and 
* manufactured products in so far as time per 
mits ) 

(2) Knowledge of that put of natuie nearest to the 

pupil himself, VI/ his own body, with special 
relation to the laws of health 

(3) Knowledge of the distribution of men and nations, 

with the physical conditions of their lives 
and their 1 elated industiial and commeicial 
characteristics This, with topograph), con¬ 
stitutes school gcograph) 

(4) Physiogiaphy or the elements of science as a leal 

study (Nature knowledge ) 

(h) 1 he Real Humamstu 

(1) Language,/^ 

(a) The vernacular language as the expiession 
of the thought of others Literatuie 
{b) The veinaculai language as the expression 
of one’s own thought, a synthetic cxeicise 
(Imitative composition with a view to the 
^ correct use of language) 

(2) Foreign languages as Ittetafute 
{3) Economics. 
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(4) History, with civil relations.. 

(5) Moral instruction [including minor morals]. 

(6) Spiritual ideas, including religious truth, viz. “ what 

man is to believe concerning God, and what 
duty God requires of man.”* 

Subsidiary Subjects: 

Art. 

(rt) Music. 

{b) Appreciation of the arts of painting, sculp¬ 
ture and architecture. 


II .—The Formal or Abstract which have in view 
chiejly the Discipline of Mind). 

(a) Naturalistic. {b) Humanistic. 

Object-lessons. Grammar. 

Drawing. Rhetoric.’f* 

Arithmetic. Mathematics. Logic.f 
Science as an abstract 
or formal study. 

The formal or ab-stract chiefly disciplini the min 4 
and give power; the real feed the mind and give 
nutrition. 

To give adequate instruction in all these studies to 
all is impossible; but the instruction of all should be 
on these line.s, carried as far as time permits, and 
given in such a way as will lead to the further volun¬ 
tary prosecution of them. 

Reading and writing, as instruments whereby we 
receive the thoughts of others and convey our own, 

* Shc^^ Catechism. 

t Rh^oric and Logic are not to be formally taught till the pupil Hat, 
reached the. university stage. 
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are, of course, primary elements in all instruction; but, 
were it not that they are necessary as instruments for 
bringing the mind into contact witli the naturalistic, 
humanistic, and formal in knowledge, we should not 
think of wasting time over them. 

The above are our materials of instruction—the food 
we"give ; and they are also the subjects by which we 
discipline and train the intelligence and moral nature 
of the young to an ethical result. There arc, within 
the range of school life, up to the end of the secondary 
perjod (age of eighteen), no other subjects having 
equal claim.s. 

We have simply taken as materials of instruction 
the environment of things and persons (including the 
relations of each individual to Society) by A\’hich every 
child is surrounded, and on which, whether left to 
himself or brought within a f(jrmative system of 
education, he is bringing to bear the vital force that is 
in him with a view to the understanding of his posi¬ 
tion, and discharging his function, in the world. For 
this and his growth as a human being " Ncaturc and her 
works and man and his works ” are equally necessary; 
and, as we shall see when we come to applied method, 
these are not antagonistic, but mutually helpful. All 
find a common centre and a unity in the mind which 
we are educating, and the purpose ive hai'e in view in 
educating. For let us never forget that it is not sub- 
jc;(ts which wc are teaching, but minds which we arc 
educating by means of subjects ; and further, that it is 
only through minds, and not school machinery, that 
iliinds can be educated. 

, Liberal and Technical Education ,—All the above 
sjLudies enter into a “ liberal ” education. Hbre again 

[ iec have to define. A liberal education is the 
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/ education of a man for the sake of his manhood^ 
and up to an ideal of manhood, without r^ard to 
any indu’itrii.l or professional use to which 

he may turn his knowledge and powers Doubt¬ 
less, all education is for use—the uses of life and 
living, but by the “ useful ’ in the sense of utility is 
usually undei stood the materially useful, that which 
enables a man to ttii/i hi\ Hence the term 

tc be opposed to ‘liberal in education is “technical,” 
that IS to s i\, instruction a id training w ith definite 
reference to certain industiial uses and material 
results “ rrofessional education is also technical, 
and It IS to be distinguished from industrial technical 
education only in so far as it lests on moic advanced, 
and on liberal studies as liberal ’ has been abo\e 
defined 

All thinkers on education of any importance con¬ 
tend for a liberal education—the education of the 
man, belie\ ing that thereby the> best fit all men for 
the work of the woild generally, no less than for the 
specific function each ha*^ to rlischaigc as a member 
of a CO operative communit} 1 he aim of educatioti 
in so far as it is libeial is to fit a man to tura such 
ability as he has to arly work he ma} be called on to 
do, whatever it may be 

Whatever wc teach foi its own sake, with a view 
to the ideal of man solely, is an element of liberal 
education Even manual instiuction, not to speak of 
the elements of science, may fall undei this designa¬ 
tion All depends on the purpose we have in view, 
whcthei it be general or special—mind itself or utility, 
life oi a living 

The Athenians held that the best men—^simply as 
men—made the best citirens, the Spartan9f though 
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H^enic in their general conceptions of education, 
had a more restricted view Their ideal of man was 
the soldier, and their training was, in truth, technical 
in the gymnastic and military i>cnse, and, so far, it 
was a debased Greek form 
Culture IS a vague tei m, but when w e speak 
of a "man of culture,' we certainly mean a man of 
liberal education And if our definition of a liberal 
education be coiicct, a man ma) be a man of culture 
though destitute of I atm and Greek On the other 
hand* inasmuch as a libeial education has le^ard to 
the ideal of " man, it follows (and is a fact admitted 
by all) that the humanistic or 7;/a»-subjects, including 
art, promote a libeial education, and consequent 
"culture," in a sense which realistic studies do not 
A man trained solely on the latter cannot be liberally 
educated, a man tiained solely on the former can, 
on the contraiy, be hbeiall> educated In shoit, 
what IS called "cultuic ’ is not within icach of the 
man trained solely on the real naturalistic, but it is 
attainable by the man tiainecl solely on the rcal- 
humanistic At the same time, natiualistic subjects, 

1 admit, might be so taught as to be humanised, and 
thus brought within the sphcic of the humanistic 
All depends on the purpose and method of the 
educator 



LECTURE VIII. 

ON Tin: DEHNITION OF THE MATERIALS OF EDUCA¬ 
TION, REAL AND FORMAL, IN THEIR SCHOOL 
SENSE. 

Real subjects of instruction have to do with ^the 
nutrition, and, to a large extent, with the training of 
mind : formal or abstract subjects with the discipline 
of mind. The former may be distinguished as nutri¬ 
tive subjects; the latter, as disciplinarj' instruments. 
The definition of the materials of education, real and 
formal, is of importance in order that we may know 
what wc arc talking alxjut, and that we may gather 
from the definition, suggestions as to the methods of 
procedure. 

We have, accordingly, to consider the real elements 
of education, naturalistic and humanistic, as above 
tabulated, one after the other, and ascertain wiiat 
is the precise significance of each in the school, and 
in what sense each contributes to the substance^ or 
nutrition, of mind; and further to ascertain in what 
sense arid to what extent formal subjects discipline. 
We limit the range of our argument to the period 
of primary and secondary education (the age of 
eighteen),—we have to define the subjects of instruc¬ 
tion in their school .sense. 

In the discussion as to the materials of school- 
instruction, primary and secondary, there has always 
been political and ecclesiastical partizanship. ^or 
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should we complain of this, for it is evidence that 
the conviction is general that the relation of the 
school to the well being of the State is close and vital 
Conseivative instinct has of couise, placed and still 
pla>b, a strong part in opposition to innovations 
This is so natural that we feel that it must have some 
justification Into an old tradition'n> stem changes 
can be admitted onlj slowh and aftei tlicj have 
been duly tested but one would like to see a more 
open mind among schoolmisteis Philosophy, as 
well as ecclesiastieism, has entcicd the lists and the 
Sehsationalist, while teaehing everjboclj to read and 
write, would determine the ciiriiculum of the school 
by the “utilities of li\in^ (not the uses of life in 
Its large sense) and endeavoui to fortifj its position 
by parading i sophistical argument which is intended 
to show th it the myst useful, in the sense of utili¬ 
tarian, IS also the most disciplinar> and edueative 
The educationist, if he be of a philosophic temper, 
will always have his thcoiy It is vain to expect 
that he should be free from bias His philosophy 
of man must govern his doctrine of the materials 
wheieby the joung can best be trained to manhood 
What we have all a right to demand, even of the 
philosophic mind that makes of education a special 
study, IS practical acquaintance with schools, and 
some experience m the educating of individual minds 
Where these qualifications aic found, it is not probable 
that anything which is impracticable will be proposed 
For, a man who, m addition to philosophical quali¬ 
fications, has school experience, will alwajs, when 
he writes about education, look at subjects and 
methods from the school-room floor He .may have 
his ideals, which some may think impossible of 
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realisation, but he will not talk nonsense. He well 
knows that in education the practicable is alone the 
practical 

The schoolmaster who obtrudes his “ experience’’ 
in antagonism to all new suggestions, must remember 
that, even when he has been trained to his profession, 
his experience of the practicable and practical is very 
limited. He knows his own school, and that is, 
generally, dll he knows A man does not acquire 
experience in any lational mcining of the word, who 
goes on for forty ) cars daily lepcating himself. When 
he has not been professionally trained, his opinion is 
of little value. He is simply a witness in the box 
who has a few peisonal expeiiences, unenlightened 
and uninterpreted, to lay befoie the judge and jury. 
E\en w^hen he has been piofessionally trained, he 
speaks under limitations. There are, of course, 
numerous exceptions: for there are masters both 
trained and untrained who, in devoting them¬ 
selves to school work, have been animated by the 
highest aims, and urged on from day to day by an 
active interest in their own methods: they have, 
accordingly, much to tell us. These men have a 
right to speak; but their range of experience is 
necessarily restricted, and they will expect more or 
less from <«chools than may be fairly demanded. 

To de^ne the materials of education, in their school 
sense, is the duty of the lecturer on education; but 
to do so here would unduly increase the size of this 
volume, while being scaicely relevant to the subject 
of it, which is Theory and Method in its universal 
relations to all subjects. 
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THE PRAClICAHILirV 01 IHL St IIOOL i URRICULUM. 

I AbSUML in Ihc above scheme of the materials of 
education (Lecture VII) that lat least tw o languages 
are taught in addition to the veinaculai—the ver¬ 
nacular as language and litci atiire being ah\ a> s the 
centre of all linguistic instruction, as it must also be 
the vehicle of all instruction whatsoever. We start 
from the vernacular in teaching foreign tongues, and 
we icturn to it and la> our spoils ^^so to speak) at its 
feet. If we teach nioie than one foieign tongue, it 
is evident that we can do so only if we strictly limit 
the amount of mathematics taught If, again, at the 
age, say, of sixteen, we begin the fotmal hiboratory 
study of science, we must diop ancient languages 
altogether and limit ourselves to Fiench and German 
Even with this qualification the question may be 
fairly put, Can all the instruction comprehended in 
our scheme be given effectively? The answer is, 
That in so far as it is necessary to give it with a view 
to the ethical end, which includes the putting of a 
man into an intelligent relation to his environment 
and to life, it can be given easily, on two conditions 
(l) That the teacher marks out limits withiti 
NWbich each subject is to be taught A school 
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without a carefully weighed Instruction-plan may 
be a school, but it is not an educational institution. 
It constantly happens that Jn many subjects far too 
much i.s attempted, and, as a consequence, far too 
little accomplished. Even if we had control of all 
children to the end of the .secondary period, we could 
not teach the whole of any one subject: our business 
is to lay an intelligent basis for the acquisition of 
subjects in the course of life-experience. We have 
to start the y<jung on the riglit road and then leave 
them to traverse it by themselves. Any subject >yil 
serve to show the importance of limits For example, 
in Latin and Greek, or in one or other of them, instruc¬ 
tion may be prc.s.sed .sj) far in the interests of a few 
clever boys and possible scholarships, etc., as to throw 
the whole educational machine out of gear. Again, if 
we find boys of sixteen working at the Calculus, we 
may hold it for certain that these boys are not being 
educated. They are specialising, and this is fatal 
to the educational idea * If we find boys of seventeen 
or eighteen writing elegant Latin and Greek verses 
(unless they be merely a translation of given material), 
we know that they are not being educated. And if f 
may, bccau.se of my humani.stic lcaning.s, be inclined 
to give such boys the benefit of the doubt, I am quite 
sure that the average boy is being sacrificed to them. 
A limitation of the amount to be acquired, accom¬ 
panied by thoroughness and exactness within these 
limits, must always be kept in view. And in de¬ 
termining limits, 1 must always have in view the 
average boy. Educational institutions, in fact, exist 

* On the p^er hand, where boys stay at school to the age of nine¬ 
teen and contemplate the university, specialisation for the last year and. 
a half has,>br tkost Spys^ more advantages than disadvantages. 
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for the average boy: the six or seven ^r cent, of 
brilliant boys will take care of themselves. Guidance 
is what they want more than coaching. Doubtless 
a school must have an Ideal in instruction as well as 
in other thing.s, but it ought to be an ideal of method 
and quality, and not of quantity. And even as 
regards quantity, a widely-distributed good quality 
within narrow limits gives a larger quantity than 
advanced instruction in one or two subjects which 
touch a few only. There is something much higher 
than advanced Mathematics or Greek; and that 
something is education. 

2. The extensive curriculum through which all 
should be carried is possible only when the ordo 
stndioruvi has been wisely arranged. And by “ wisely 
arranged” I mean that subjects and successive parts 
of subjects shall be introduced at the proper time— 
that is to say, at the age at which the mind is most 
ready to receive them, and nftcy the instruction 
which ought to precede them has been given. For 
example, to occupy lime with Latin Grammar before 
English Grammar is fairly well known, is a reversal 
of the natural order. Why not postpone Latin till 
the age of thirteen ? Again, to occupy time with 
English Grammar prematurely and at a time when 
the mind naturally engages itself with the real and 
concrete, as in object-lessons and the elements of 
geography and in simple imitative composition, etc., 
is a waste of time and a defiance of the natural order. 
Even to spring map-drawing or geometry on a class , 
which has not been getting lessons from the first in 
^^awing and been carried through an infant school 
course in Form, is an ignoring of the natuml order 
and is a waste of time. To give French before Latin ' 
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is, in my opinion, a mistake; but this is a debated 
question and will probably be decided by practical 
considerations. Again, as regards successive parts 
of subjects: to give even the most elementary course 
on the human body before the age of thirteen, is a 
waste of time Prior to that age, the body is an 
object-lesson in the ordinary sense only. And so 
on The order of studies has to be ananged and 
graduated so that every subject and part of a subject 
shall aptly fill its proper plat t 

3 Not only must there be gradatKjn and fitness in 
the Older of studies, but every subject—Langflage, 
Nature - knowledge, Number, Geometry, Drawing, 
Music, Moiality, Religion, etc, must begin in the 
Infant School * ,ind grow with the growing years of 
the boy If this be dtiiic, it will be found that the 
pupil advances by almost insensible gradations—the 
first step in each subject leading to the second and 
so on, the actual amount to be done in each year 
being, in truth, small. How long, for example, does 
it take for a matuie mind to acquire all the knowledge 
of geography which a boy of seventeen or eighteen 
(even supposing him to be well taught) knov's? 
Shall we say six weeks ^ And yet the boy has twelve 
years to accomplish the same task. So with other 
subjects. Begin everything, then, in the beginning 
of the <>chool life (Do not imagine that 1 mean that 
you are to begin Latin—but you begin language). If 
a school parade were held at the end of any year, the 
eighteen-year-old out-going boy's would be exhibiting 
their comprehension of precisely the same things as 

* Comenius first saw this, and the modern Pestalozzian Infimt Schpol, 
as conceived by Frdbel, gives effect to it See Miss Welldon's lucid 
paper in Barnett’s Tgaekutg and Organuadton, 1897. 
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the infant school child was dealing with, but in 
a more advanced foim that is all £\en in for¬ 
mal science, what is the experimental laboratory 
instruction in weighing and measuimg but the infant 
school lessons in number and weight and sire become 
scientific? Evcr>thing must be found at every stage 
of school life If theie be due limitation as to the 
total quantity aimed at much of the instruction will 
from year to year be merely a Lecping up of know¬ 
ledge acquired at a previous stigc and only to a very 
moderate degree an extensiim of it, but the quality 
will be excellent It is not knowledge but a mental 
attitude w e aim at 

4 Again, if we arc to succeed in fulfilling the 
promise of the Instiuction plan not only must the 
idea of method cntci into the plan itself and into the 
^tudtotum but method must enter into the way 
of teaching eveiy subject and every lesson of eveiy 
subject Only in and through method is a mastci 
free to allow his personality and influence and sy m- 
pathy to reach his pupils lie is like a tiaveller in 
difficulties as to his course who, being put on the 
right road, feels confidence that he will icach his goal, 
and IS thus set free to enjoy the an and the scenery— 
nay, even to dev late at times w hen 1 w ay side flowei 
attracts him 

Drawing and music it is to be noted in passing, 
are not an additional burden on the boy, they are 
essentially recreative, just as manual work is recre¬ 
ative 

But such a curriculum of instruction, granting that 
ft IS practicable and admitting that it fits a youth for 
the activities of our modern complex life, and, fiy evok¬ 
ing his ethical consciousness, forms his character, gives 
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him intellectual interests, and so truly ** makes a man ” 
of him (the true humanistic education), is, we are told, 
“ encyclopaedic.” This is the red rag at which the old 
classical bull rushes; but he rushes at it as all bulls 
(I understaiid) do—with his ejes shut We have in 
our proposed curriculum been simply taking up the 
materials of cvcry-d.i> c\pcricncc .ind pointing out 
that the function of the sthool is to classify, extend, 
and rationalise those by hein of the vast and assured 
results which m.inkind has now .ittaincd, so that the 
boy maj', when released from school, go biick intocthat 
jame experience capable of dealing w ith it and of con¬ 
trolling it to the ends of life If we aie so placed 
here on earth as to ha\e to de.il with these things, 
in some fashion, whethci w'e will or not, is the teacher 
to ignore them .ind K.ue the pupd to ch.ince, or 
shall he not »athcr outwit the devil by anticipa¬ 
tion? 'Ihe lattei, ceitainly, if his purpose be edu¬ 
cation ; the former, if he regards himself as merely 
a teacher of this or that subicet in return for so many 
shillings. What harm will be done to a b(»}’s Latin 
and Mathematics by his being taught to draw ?nd 
sing, and to look with tlie eye of loason on the 
wonderful world which is his dwelling-place, and which 
will crush and enslave him if he does not conquer it? 
The greatest scholastic humanists in history, let me 
add, comprehended such instiuction within their 
scheme — Quintilian, Vittorino da Feltre, Vives, 
Michael Neander, Luther, and so forth. The ex¬ 
aggerations of the Realistic school are doubtless 
largely responsible for calling forth the antagonism 
of modern humanists. Let us forget the camp 
and think only of education—what it means, what 
is its end, what is its method. ** Education,” says 
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Whewell, ** is the process of making individual 
men participators in the best attainments of the 
human mind in general; namely, in that which 
is most rational, true, beautiful and good . . . the 
several steps by which man is admitted, from the 
sphere of his narrow indnidiiality, into the great 
sphere of humanity; by which, fi om being merely a 
conscious animal, he becomes conscious of ration¬ 
ality ; by which, from being merely a creature 
of sense, he becomes a creature of intellect; by 
A\hich, from being merely a seeker of pleasurable 
sensations, he becomes an admirer of what is beauti¬ 
ful ; by which, from being merely a slave of impulse, 
he becomes a revcienccr of what is right and 
good ” 

That a boy, heie and thcic, trained on Latin anrl 
Greek alone, acquires for himself much of the know - 
ledge which has been concealed from him at school, 
as you might conceal an atheistic book, is true. Hut 
how many even of the clcvei boys do so ? I say w'ith 
confidence that in conversation with not a few of the 
select products of our system (Fellows at Oxford and 
Cambridge), a man of the larger intellectual w’orld, 
whose reading and thoughts have extended to the 
philosophy of mind and of national i>oUty, to history 
in its large sense, religion in its histoncal aspects, and 
the great movements of modern science, feels a certain 
limitation. Again the occupation of the mind with the 
present, and the living understanding of it, stimulate 
interest in the past. The past explains the present, 
it is true ; but it is our present that gives significance 
to the past. It is also demonstrated by experience 
that a boy approaches his Latin and Greek* with a 
certain freshness when he has been engaged with 
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other things. A monotonous occupation in one line 
retards progress. Even in the game of golf a man 
can play himself stale 

What ^vould the Roman') and Greeks have thought 
of the modern spurious Humanist? Do you think 
Pericles or Plato would ha\c thought it an alarming 
thing that a bo> should be so educated that he should 
look abioad on tlic woild of Nature and Art with a 
fresh and living eje, and feel flowing through his 
mind the icfrcshing sticani of national history and 
literature, and be finally conducted to the door of the 
Temple of Philosophy? Was not this, in * fact, 
the Hellenic education ? 

\\ hat wc h«ive to do is (as I must not get tired of 
saying) to fix oiii end, to find a centic for our school- 
studies which will best lead us to this end, and to 
gather lound this centre all teaching which prepares 
for social, ci\ic, and individual life—for enjoyment 
as well as duty, in so far as practicable The ex¬ 
tensive, as well as the intensive, elements in the 
educative process must engage our attention 

5 I would say, finally, that all the legitimate su]>- 
jeets of school instiuction, if properly tiught, run into 
each other and help each othei, eg History runs into 
Geography and both into Economics, and 

Economics into both; English into Latin and French, 
and Latin and French into English; Drawing and 
Music into evciything and all subjects into Ethics. 
It IS only by bringing a boy into touch with varied 
subjects (only tn thetr elements of course) that you give 
him wide interests, and the “ little knowledge,” if it be 
sound to begin with, gives the desire for more and is 
always 'receiving additions from the occasions of life 
He is provided with a framework ox schema into which 
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to fit all that comes before him so as to build up in 
himself, with more or less consciousness, some approxi¬ 
mation to an organic whole. The soundness of the 
basis and of the method prevents the daily accretions 
from being mere disjointed fragments. Fresh know¬ 
ledge has something to giow into, and is thus really 
knowledge and not isolated and unassociated fact— 
probably misunderstood Thus the whole of life will 
become a natural continuation of school instruction, 
and the school will thus truly subscivc the uses of 
life m the highest sense of that expression, and not 
merely in the sense of utilities 
We must never forget, when speaking of the 
materials or substance of right judgments, that the 
child and youth are not left solely to the educator. 
They are constantly under the education which is 
given by their inner force of intelligence and the 
multiform influences of the uoild outside them, 
whether these be of nature or proceed from the words 
or acts of other beings of a like kind with themselves. 
We cannot manufacture a man: all we can do is to 
follow the instincts and movements of the growing 
mind, while taking into our system of education the 
materials which nature and society have provided 
without our intervention, our aim being to reduce 
these to order and to expand and interpret them. 
Our business is to explain, to formulate, and to guide; 
fof grestt as is the power of mind and of outer nature, 
man is so constituted that he cannot be made the best 
of, much less perfected, save by the intervention of the 
educative hand of his fellowman, carrying in its palm 
'Uie harmonised experiences of the past and the know¬ 
ledge of present and future needs. * 

* Belbte I leave the subject, I would sum up in a few 
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general propositions the leading purport of our 
argument:— 

1. The materials of instruction in the school must 
always maintain an intimate relation with life out¬ 
side the school. This is involved in the ethical pur¬ 
pose of all education. 

2. 7'hc school must, consequently, take its materials 
out of life, and recognise the fact that the pupil brings 
these materials in a raw state along with him into the 
school fiom the first, in order that they may be there 
corrected, elucidated, illustrated, extended, formulated, 
•'o-ordinated, before they arc carried back into life 
again for wise guidance 

3. It is the ordinary experience and needs of every 
human being which points the way to the subjects of 
instruction to be selected. This has been our guide 
in the materials summed up in a preceding lecture. 

4. Whatever subjects we teach, each should be so 
taught fujin the beginning, that at whatever age 
social necessities may inteirupt the course of instruc¬ 
tion, the pu])il shall have received all the benefit from 
it which his age admits of. 

5. Inasmuch as the supreme end is always ethical, 
instruction in ev'cry subject, and at every stage of that 
subject, should be dominaied by this end as regards 
its quantity, cjuality, and method. It is this, and 
this alone, that gives unity. 

6. The instruction must be organised; that is to 
say, we must determine the amount and nature of the 
instruction in each subject at the different stages of 
mental growth. Every age has its own leading studies, 
and every age has its own part of each study. The 
knowledge of each and every subject taught must 
grow with the growth of the mind we are educating,, 
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and not anticipate it. If it anticipate it» the result of 
the instruction is not knowledge, but n>te>information- 
Our labour is wasted 

Note —The organisation of instruction is a difficult 
task. It IS not at all necessaiy for educational pur¬ 
poses that boys and girls of seventeen or eighteen 
should know much of tinj thing, but it is essential that 
they know thorous^hly^ auouiin^q to a ^onnd method^ 
what they /irojess to kno 7 o, and that, when they leave, 
school, they find themsehes, through the skill an<l 
devotedness of their tcachcis, in a rational attitude to 
dll •knowledge * I shall illiistiatc the quantity of 
knowledge to be conxeyed, and its gradation, when 1 
speak in detail of applied mcthorl t The amount, 
however, is of little value as compaied with the result 
in intellectual exactness, power and interest. The 
fewer text-books the bcttei There is much truth in 
the sa> mg of more than one educational enthusiast, 
that ever) thing c<m bt taught fiut of one book ; but I 
would add, pioxided that book be the teacher him¬ 
self. 

It will be apparent from ah that I have said that 
I do not believe in the flistmetion of primary and 
secondary instiuction, although I use the terms. A 
philosophical w ritcr on the education ol the human 
mind w’ould stultify himself, were he to speak as if 
there were any distincti<jn so marked as to create a 
difference. The question of the course to be followed 
by the primaiy and (so-called) secondary school alike, 
so as to make the education of the boy a one continuous 
whole, is a practical one for the State; and, to my 
thinking, not difficult of solution 

* 1 am well enough an are th^it vtitli «oine boys and girU such vMults 
are unattainable; none the less do they constitute the teacher’s aim 
and ideal. • 

t I have excluded this from the present volume 
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The solution, unfortunately, must be such as to 
recognise the necessity of specialisation The educa¬ 
tional idea in its highest sense is, of course, impatient 
of all specialisation up to the age of eighteen, but the 
needs of life overiide theory The unity of educa¬ 
tion in a secondary school can it seems to me, be 
preseivcd if Greek is throvn out and reserved fora 
special few,* and fuithi r if bo>s intended for 
pioductne industrial worl will kindly leave the 
secondary school at the age of sixteen and go to a 
technical college Up to sixteen the heresy of 
“modern sides” should not be recognised Those 
who remain beyond this age on the other hand, 
must, to a laigc extent specialise, but while some 
devote tuo thirds of their time to Latin and Greek, 
and others to Mathematics, Science, and Modem 
Languages the remaining thud of the time should 
alwa>s be utilised in maintaining and slightly ex¬ 
tending the training of the geneial curriculum as 
far as possible, especially in Lnglish and History It 
must be remembeied that those wh) stay at school 
beyond the age of sixteen arc generally speaking th* 
most capable boys and c in accomplish more than tho 
average pupil Ihej are i\ell worth teaching they 
are to be the ^uides of the i ext generation 

*It maybe djectel that this in\ol\ei> the postponement of Greek 
Giammar till the age of uxteen Why not ? Many practical questions 
uiubt vex the headmastci s mind in this nge 
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No one has any light to an opinion on this subject 
until he has taken a comprehensive view of education 
in irt end arid processes 

We have been guided in the selection of materials 
by tradition and the actual present practice of the 
best schools, but chiefly by regard to thee^clyday 
experience^ which, as a mattci of fact, go to build up 
cveiy human mind I am disposed accordingly, to 
think that all the ubjects included under the heads 
“ naturalistic ’ and humanistic, arc essential to the 
best education 

Doubtless, a s> mpathetic appreciation of the finest 
and best that has been said on the highest in man is 
the mark of i>erfect cultuic, but of \\hat \ due is it, if 
it end in mere literary appreciation and icsthctic self- 
indulgence ? It IS the ethical outcome in an cle\ ated 
and refined habit of life that the educationist thinks 
of, and, most assuredly, for this the material used 
must chiefly be the thought of man as expressed 
in language, literature and art, and his social rela¬ 
tions to other men But his relations to his im¬ 
mediate environment generally are surely also an 
integral part of a man’s education I cannot see how 
there should be any conflict here at all If* there is 
iMt a consensus on this point, there ought to be, with- 
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out further discussion. Were there no time for so 
wide a range of instruction as I have sketched, the 
question would then ari*.e, which subject shall we 
eliminate ? But there is, I have tried to show, plenty 
of time, if A. e restrict the limits of each subject, and 
organise our scheme of knowledge and our order of 
teaching on sound juinciples 

As reg«irds the competitive value of subjects, we 
have already the criterion i«'r deciding that question, 
so far at least as the general discussion is con¬ 
cerned. Forwehasc now before us the educational 
end and the educative process, and by these must 
all “values” be determined We may accept the 
doLtrine that in education the “uses of life” must be 
our end , but uses are not merely utilities. \V e may 
even accept the cant phra'>c “ Man must be adapted 
to his envijonmentbut with this reservation, that 
the more we know of man, the moie arc we assured 
that it is the unseen mental environment and his 
spiritual inheritance to which he has to be adapted. 
That man assuiedly is not educated whose mind does 
not rise above the material interests of life, or the 
science of natuie; ^however skilfully he may liavc 
been taught to deal w ith these. 

The question of comparative values is complicated 
and confused by the failure of writers to be specihe. 
The only true way (^f putting the question has always 
close reference to the age of the pupil. Given that 
a boy is seven or eleven, or fifteen or eighteen, which 
subject or subjects have most educational value at 
these stages of mind-growth respectively? That is 
the question. Nobody, I suppose, in these days holds 
that either History or Euclid or Latin Grammar have 
any educational “value” at all at the age of seven. 
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There would be a good deal more of agreement 
^mong educational writers if the> would put the ques¬ 
tion in this way, and proceed to answer it in view 
of the educational end, and the educative process, as 
these have been laid dow n 

Again, the disputants are apt to forget the ciuestion 
of the “ how much ’ of each subject The inclusion of 
one subject dots not t\clude another, if w t give each 
its due and no more 1 or example, there is a general, 
agreement (of opinion though not of practice) as to 
the curriculum of prim ir\ instruction up to the 
foufteenth year, but wt nn> difftr as to the amount 
of Arithmetic to be taught as compared w ith 1 nglish 
or History, or the amount of Grammar as compaitd 
with Gtograph>, and so foi th 

It IS m the sphere of second irj instruction thit 
the question of values chicfl} .irises th it is to say, 
instruction from fourteen to eighteen At this 
point, the age of the bo> must largely determine 
our selection He is now fit for the abstract 
or formal, and this is an indicition of niture th?t 
discipline of mind must take piecedencc more and 
more as years go on, of mere nutiilion of mind It 
IS, however, so absuid to exclude the nutiitne subjects 
—naturalistic and humanistic—from the cuiriculum 
oi the secondary school that the question will not in 
these days beai discussion Still, great prominence 
must at this stage be given to the formal and disci¬ 
plinary, viz I anguages. Mathematics and the ele¬ 
ments of one or more sciences These studies must 
lead 

Presuming that all sensible men are agreed thus 
far, the sole remaining question is as to the languages 
to be selected, and the ptopothon of school Urns to be 
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given to each of the subjects of the curriculum. At 
this point we shall have differences of opinion, an<f 
both " ancients ” and “ moderns ” may be thoroughly 
trusted to exaggerate ridiculously the supreme 
educational value of their own favourite studies. 
Here, too, the question of utility in its banal sense 
enters, that is to say, the consideration of the 
future needs of life* and it must be allowed a 
certain weight. 1 do not lu re enter into the discus¬ 
sion, but meicly would beg that those discussing it 
would do so in view of the educational end and the 
educative process, as these have been laid down either 
by me or by themsches They will then find, I 
be lieve, that amid the conflict of subjects that know^- 
ledge is “of most worth” which “stands in the closest 
1 elation to the highest foims of the activity of that 
spirit which is created in the image of Him who holds 
nature and man alike in the hollow of His hand.” * 

In the case of boys and girls who leave school 
before fourteen, there is, I have said, substantial 
agreement as to the subjects of instruction and 
instruments of disciplinc,j and all that is wantctl at 
present (apart from ;thc introduction of manual in¬ 
struction) is the intioduction of natuic-knowdcdge and 
of graded object-lessons lohich tiave close relations to 
the industries of the district in which the school is 
planted. As regards secondary instruction, the ques¬ 
tion of curriculum outside what must be common to 
all, viz. the vernacular Language and Literature (in¬ 
cluding History), Physical and Commercial Geography 
and Mathematics, must depiend on whether we aim at 

* Prof. NiaMurray Butler in T%i Mtanmg of EdweOum^y, 66. 

tSee my book Prwiaty Instructton m rtUuuK te tiiSlll 

eifitioD (fnin, Edinburgh) 
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a liberal education with the university as its continua-* 
tion or at industrial and commercial education with 
the Technical or Commercial College as its continua¬ 
tion. Both types of secondary school, the professional 
and the industrial, should be found in all important 
centres of population , and the)' may c\en co-exist 
in the same building 

We ought now at once to tieat of the Mei/todoi . 
using the materials of education w ith a view to the 
instruction, training, and discipline of mind , but the 
way* has to be cleared by the consideiation of the 
relations subsisting between instruction and discipline 
in the spheie of Method 



LECTURK XI. 

TflE METHOD OF INSTKICTION IS ALSO THE 
METHOD OF DISCIPLINE. 

We have now enumerated and defined the materiaLs 
whereby we carry on the educative process with a 
view to the attainment of an end which in its final 
e.^pression is ethical. 

An obvious distinction has been made between 
subjects which chiefly feed, and subjects which chiefly 
discipline, the intelligence. All these subjects have 
to be taught (le.ss or more), and the "next question, 
and it is an urgent one, is, IIow are they to be 
taught ? Is there a way or method of procedure, and, 
if so, How can we ascertain it ? 

But before going into this question we are met 
by a question of great importance. The educational 
end IS attained, we have said, by two processes— 
Instructioir and Discipline—and this both in the intel¬ 
lectual, and also the specifically moral, sphere. There 
must then be a way or method of discipline as well as 
of instruction. Do they differ ? 

To Right Judgment is necessary, as we know, not 
only knowledge, but an iictive, vigorous, and discrimi¬ 
nating' intelligence. The saying, “ Knowledge is 
power," h only a half-truth; for, without an activp . 
and vigorous intellect, acquired knowledge may b^ a. 
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burden and an obstruction. When we consider that 
the mere experience of life, apart from books and 
schools, may give man almost all he wants for the 
moral guidance of his life in all ordinary matters, if 
only he can bring to bear on that experience a per¬ 
spicacious, penetrating, and interpreting intellect, we 
feel that power alone is power, and that knowledge 
—the accumulated results of experience—must take a 
second place in the education of a human being. At 
the same time, it is scarcely coriect to say that tiaining 
and <;}iscipline arc of more importance than knowledge 
Mc'ithcmatics, for example, disciplines the intelligence , 
and we can easily concei\c a mind admirably dis¬ 
ciplined by mathematics, but conspicuously faulty in 
judgment because of its ignorance of the real and cfin- 
crete relations of things into which moral and .esthetic 
elements/z/.tvy'i largely enter So with all pure dis¬ 
cipline as such ^Vccijrclingl}', the subst.ince of know'- 
ledge acquired—the food or nutrition of mind, is ot 
more importance than some educationalists are dis¬ 
posed to think. Let us say that instruction and 
discipline are, in fact, of equal moment. Instruction, 
however, naturally first engages our attention when 
we have a mind to educate. There is a void before 
us which we have to fill; or rather an empty mind 
which has to fill itself under our guidance. 

Now W'e can instmet, in a sense, without giving any 
appreciable training and discipline to the intelligence. 
For our instruction may be merely information—facts 
which the pupil commits to memory; the reducing of 
these to rational cohesion being left to the chapter of 
accidents. This acquiring of information, simply as 
information and as an exerci.se of memory, is* what is 
meant by rote-learning. Among other evils attend* 
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ing such a mode of conveying knowledge is this, that 
it cannot possibly interest and attract either the 
intellect or the moral and spiritual nature of a human 
being; and thus, a distaste for learning and a silent 
antagonism to the teacher, and also to authority 
generally, arc fostered. Accordingly, it has been 
found necc.ssary to inflict physical chastisement, and 
to appeal to fear in various other forms, in order to 
compel the majority of boys to do the work of rote- 
acquisition. In truth, this way of instructing is always 
necessarily accompanied with severity of discipline; 
and hence, the teacher or magister has been popularly 
known through all the ages as pedant, dominie, casti- 
gator pucrorum, plagosus, and so forth. 

Again, we may instruct intelligently, but with a 
view to the formal liiscipHne of intelligence alone. In 
that ca.se, we equally fail to intcrc.st the young mind 
and .so to achieve our ultimate intellectual purpose, 
which is the placing of the mind in an attitude of 
rational activity to all knowledge and all experience. 
Such an attitude can exist only when there is interest 
as Avcll as discipline. The growing body cannot be 
fed by a series of difficult excrci.scs in digesting, but 
only by food which it can readily assimilate and 
dige.st. So with the mind : It demands feeding, and 
the food must be of a kind that it can digest and 
assimilate if it is to grow either in knowledge or 
in power, and above all, in width of intellectual 
interest. 

These considerations place us, as students of the 
science and art of education, in a critical position. 
Are the* questions of knowledge-assimilation and of 
discipline to mental power different questions, whiqh,/ 
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yield us answers involving mutual contradiction? If 
so, our case as educationalists would be a bad one; 
for we should have to follow two different methods 
in order to attain the two different ends—nutrition and 
discipline. Fortunately it is not so ; the best method 
of instructing with a view to assimilation, is also the 
best method of training and disciplining with a view to 
power, as we shall see in the sequel. The educational 
problem is thus simplified. 

I am assuming that there is such a thing as 
MetITod : and a method may he good, better, or best. 
Indeed, the etymology uf the word “ instruction ” would 
of il.self suggest to us that there must be method, for 
it implies the building of one course of masonry on 
another in a certain order with a view to the complet¬ 
ing of a structure. It must be granted, however, that 
a boy of unusual energy of mind will often supply the 
right method for himself, however incompetent his 
teacher may be. 

All will admit that then- must be some method of 
instructing: and further, that the best method must 
be that which follows the w'ay in which the fabric <if 
mind builds itself up. Thi.s, indeed, is the ultimate 
form in which the question of educational method 
must be put. This is also, let it be noted, t/ie ultimate 
question of all psychology (and to a large extent of 
metaphysics also), so closely are the philosophy of 
mind and the education of mind connected. The 
answer to the one question is the answer to the other. 
But the student of education asks the question always 
with a practical purpose, and especially with distinct 
reference to the building up or growing of mind. 
He does not, in a mere abstract interest, analyse the 

F 
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complex result before him—the adult mind; but mind 
in its process of gradual formation: and even this 
abstract question lie investigates with a view to a 
further question, viz. “ What can I wisely do to help 
mind to grow so that it may reach a certain ideal 
standard of knowledge and power?” * All the tradi¬ 
tionary words that have to do with the bringing up 
of the }'oung, point etymologically to this, as that 
which underlies all the particular problems of the 
family and the school, “education,” “training,” 
“instruction,” “discipline,” and even the degraded 
word “ information.” 

The bc.st method of in.striiction, I have said, is also, 
happily, the best method of disciplining We may 
fix our attention, then, oji the method of instructing, 
since we shall find that the method of discipline is 
therein also contained.t ily a sound method of in¬ 
struction we shall find that we best train and dis¬ 
cipline the mind, and by a .sound method of training 
and discipline we shall find that we best instruct it. 
This will appear more clearly as we go along. In the 
meantime, as we have already defined the term 
“ instruct,” let us now endeavour, before going further, ' 
to find whether there is any distinction between 
"training” and “disciplining”—two words which I 
have generally used together, as if in their combina¬ 
tion they expressed one notion. 

“Training” and “disciplining” are essentially the 
same process; but there is a distinction. 

* From my knowledge of the adult completed human being I must, 
interpret chiUl-growth. A great deal of rubbish has beeo shot into the 
educational field by the fanatics of *' child-study.** 
t This is here a dogmatic statement, but its truth will show itself in. 
the sequel. , 
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To train the intelligence, is to carry it, or lead it, 
through the various steps which end in the knowledge 
of anything. E.gn, I lead a boy, step by step, through 
the processes which 'end in his adequate comprehcn ■ 
sion of the demonstration of a geometrical theorem 
and I thus train his intelligence, inasmuch as I guide 
him through intelligent processes, and in so far as 1 
ticcustom him to such processes. He rccon.structs in 
his own mind, by my help and imitativcly, the thought 
of the original mathematician, and the thinking pro¬ 
cess in him is thereby manifestly trained. Now, to 
discipline is the same as to train, with this difference, 
that I call on the boy to initiate for himself and carry 
through for himself without my help, the processes 
which end in the demonstration of a theorem or pro¬ 
blem; as, for example, when I .set a rider. To do this 
a boy has to think more closely, to ap^jly ^//w^^'more 
intensely, and, in finding out the steps t>f proof for 
himself, he approaches more closely thought in itself,— 
the processes of reason as tuch, and the conditions of 
its satisfaction. 

Discipline of intelligence, accordingly, is through 
the self-initiated activity of intelligence with a view to 
an end. Approximately, it is the abstract exercise of 
intelligence. Thus it is that formal or abstract studies 
discipline much more surely and effectively than real 
studies do: they demand self-sustained and self- 
"directed application. Every mental act which in¬ 
volves self-conscious unaided effort is of the nature 
of discipline. 

.-Twining and discipline are thus constantly, in 
'.jptractice, passing into each other. 

I ^ ,1 

Is manifest that the above view of disciplinu,^$ts 
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un a philosophy of mind which interprets man as, 
above all, a Will. That all theory of education must 
rest on a philosophy of man is manifest; for the 
student of education must settle with himself what 
he means by Man. What is his nature ? what is his 
governing characteristic ? what is his specific function 
in the universe? There is no escaping this study. If 
it is too hard for the teaching profession let them give 
it up. I'hey can earn their living by teaching without 
it. “Give him a threepenny bit and bid him go,’* 
.said ICucIid to his slave, when an iniriiding pupil asked 
the “ use ” of Mathematics. So we may say to those 
who ask the use of Pliilosojjhv'. 

Let it now be admitted that if a master, when in¬ 
structing in a subject, docs so in such a wny as to train 
and di.scijjline the inlelligence by mean.s of the subject, 
he will tliereby not onK' best accomplish this im¬ 
portant part of hi.s educational task, but, at the same 
lime, best give in.struction. A “ way ” is a “ method ” ; 
and we are now, accordingly, brought face to face with 
METHODOI.OcjV —i.c. the way of best instrnctingy that 
so zoe may best train and discipline^ the intelligence, or 
if you choose, the zvay of best training and disciplining 
that so zve may best instruct. 

[The question of the Training .ind Di.sciplinc of 
the moral and spiritual nature is for subsequent 
consideration.] 



LECTURE XII. 

METHODOLOGY OF INSTRUCTION AND ITS 
SCIENTIFIC RASIS. 

It now appears that we best instruct if we pursue the 
method of instruction which best trains and disciplines, 
and that we best train and discipline if we pursue the 
best method of instruction. 

Now, the wa}' or method of instruction is, in brief, 
the way or method whereby the mind builds itself 
up—the method, in other words, of knowing, or 
learning. Hence it is that to teach with perfect 
success, the teacher must always put himself in the 
position and attitude of the pupil who, being ignorant, 
desires to know. Lord Bacon gives the preference 
to the teacher who “ transplants knowledge into the 
scholar’s mind as it grew in his (nvul* 

It is beyond all question that we can .say nothing 
rationally of the method of knowing without analysing 
the process whereby mind as a matter of fact grows 
into knowing ; that is to say, appropriates and makes 
use of the raw materials presented to it with a view 
to the building up of the fabric of knowledge. Doubt¬ 
less we might collect together the results of .such an 
analysis, as propounded by some well-known writer 
pn philosophy, and present them as a dogmatic 
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system, under the name of “The science of the 
rules of procedure, in teaching.” We might then 
apply these rules, one by one, under the head of 
“Applied Method,” to instruction in this, that, or 
the other subject, and show how they worked out. 
And this would i self be a great gain These rules, 
when further extended to moral and religious in¬ 
struction and training, would constitute the whole 
art of education—an ait based on science, it is true, 
but not studied as a science by yon, the teacher, and, 
therefore, dead, as mcic dogma always must be. In 
fact, it would not be the ^acnci of method, or the 
scientif c study of method, but only the more or less 
sla\ish acquisition of ceitain dogmatic propositions 
governing the rules of the art of instructing and 
disciplining the intelligence Imagine medical train¬ 
ing as resting on a similar basis • 

Accordingl}, if we are to proceed scientifically and 
introduce the teacher to the science or philosophy of 
his art, enable him to sec the principles which 
guarantee and inspire method, and how it is that 
they contribute effectually, through instruction and 
discipline, to the supreme ethical end, we must ask 
him to analyse with us the process of knowing as a 
formal process and also as assimilation: in other 
words, wc must ask him to study the psychology of 
intelligence from the point of view of the growth of 
intelligence While dwelling for a time in this abstract 
region, we shall always keep steadily in view our 
practical atm. For it is not psychology as an ab¬ 
stract study that here concerns us, but psychology in 
its relations to the education of mind, that is to say, 
psychology in so far as it yields the Art of educa¬ 
tion as a system of principles; or, in one word, as 
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Methodology. There is nothing novel in all this: 
for Plato clearly saw that a system of education 
was a system for providing “proper nurture to the 
growing soul,” and that it must be determined 
by our conception of human nature, its needs and 
possibilities. 

I have now, accordingl}', to ask j 011 to accompany 
me into the abstract field of the philosophy of mind in 
its special reference to education This study, apart 
from its professional importance, has to be accepted 
as part of the academic discipline of the teacher. 
For *I hold that the study of education is itself an 
education, and rightly claims a position among uni¬ 
versity disciplines, and that, not in the interests of 
school-teaching alone: foi the philosophy of education 
is, in truth, a philosophy of life, or it is null 

Note —It will be said that all of iis, whcthci boys or 
men, learn something somehow, whatever the method 
of teaching, and that ver}^ cle\er bo)s learn a great 
deal. If scientific method is of so much importance, 
how is this to be accounted for? In answer to this 
que'>tion 1 would submit the following considera¬ 
tions :— 

1. As a matter of fact, the great majniity of boys 
learn very little, and get no mental discipline w'orth 
mentioning. 

2. The proportion of those wdio leain anything is 
greater in primary schools than in secondary, and this 
simply because primary teachers are as a rule alive to 
method (such as it is) 

3. All boys learn something, it is ‘’aid, and some 
boys learn a good deal spite of bad teaching. True, 
iind the explanation of this is that human reason is a 
pure activity, and that it either shirks a difificulty and 
turns to something else, or it seeks of itself to ^ducc 
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to order and method the confused lessons of the 
master. The abler minds accomplish this task: the 
great majority cannot do so, and never do so. 

4. It is universally admitted that boys learn more, 
and get better discipline, from a good teacher than 
from a bad one, and that many good, and some admir¬ 
able, teachers have been untrained. But if we look 
closely we shall find that the “ good ” teacher is a man 
who instinctively follows good methods, whether he 
knows it or not. The philosophy or theory of educa¬ 
tion includes the questions of end, of the educative 
process, of the materials of instruction and of method. 
Now, the earnest teacher has always in his mind*some 
theory more or less vague; and having end, general 
process, and materials clearly present to him, he in¬ 
stinctively, if he is as able as he is earnest, finds, ere 
long, a way or method of instruction which is fairly 
good. Also, because he is earnest in his work, he 
relies largely on moral stimulus. This is the sort of 
man we call a “ good ” teacher, and whose success wp 
admire. The object of the study of education as a 
science and an t'lrt is sim]jly to bring the end, process, 
and materials early into clear consciousness in the ca.se 
of this naturally good teacher, and to show him, before 
he begins, the best way or metluid of doing his daily 
work, and .so making it even more effective than it is. 
As regards all other teachers (the vast majority), the 
object is to rai.sc them to the level of the “good” 
teacher—a level which they could never attain but by 
the help of instruction in their professional work. 
The study of education, in short, makes the good 
m&ster better and brings the inferior master lij) to a 
fair average, and in very many cases, indeed, makes 
him a thoroughly good teacher, as the results of our 
training colleges have amply proved. 

Then, quite apart from this practical aim, the study 
of education places the whole profession on a higher 
intellectual plane. Whatever raises the schoolmaster’s 
conception of his task makes him a better man.- 
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Whatever instructs him as to his duties, makes him a 
better teacher. A firm hold, moreover, of end, 
principles, and method gives him faith in his daily 
work. “We give scarce a thought to our teachers,” 
says Lord Bacon, “and care little for what they may 
be; and yet we are for ever complaining because 
rulers arc rigid in the matter of laws and penalties, 
but indifferent to the right training of the young.” 




SECOND PART. 

METHOD AND ITS PHILOSOPHICAL 

BASIS. 


J.^fNSTKCTmhV AND DISCIPLINE OF INTELLIGENCE. 




LECTURE 1 . 

THE ANIMAL MINI). 

Poet '‘and peasant arc alike in tliis, that they arc 
dependent on tradition. Differ as they may in tem¬ 
perament and in the quality of nerve-tissue, their 
minds would at the beginning t)f their life-career he 
empty—that is to say, would be brought face to face 
with the confiKsed elements of experience and have 
to begin, each for itself, tlic whole work which the 
past ages have been engaged in doing for the race, 
—were it not for the inheritance which their parents 
and society pass on to them. The form and outer 
expression of a man’s poetic possibilities are as 
dependent on the imagery of feeling and of thought, 
and on the store of language to which he succeeds, 
as on the materials of his present environment. The 
peasant, again, finds his standard of life, and a way 
of judging things and of using the in.strumcnts of 
the ever-renewed struggle with nature, ready-made 
for him. It is not surprising that Lord Racon should 
use the word tradition to denote education. For 
tradition is the handing on of the intellectual 
and moral achievements of the past, and all 
are alike dependent on it, and are unable to* escape 
.the authority with which it is invested. The school- 
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master plays an important part as one of the chief 
vehicles of transmission. 

Whether aptitudes^ mural and intellectual, acquired 
during each generation’s life are also handed on, has 
been doubted by recent biological speculators. If 
acquired faculty is not handed on, the progress of 
humanity is less assured than it was thought to 
be ten or twenty years ago, when the doctrine of 
heredity was generally accepted. The power of the 
existing generation in influencing the future of our 
race is lessened ; the doctrine of the “ perfectibility 
of the species ” is gone for ever; but the te&cher’s 
responsibilities as llic transmitter of the past arc not 
thereby diminished, but rather increased. 

With animals there is no tradition of recorded 
victories; and if the new theory be accepted, no 
tradition even of acquired aptitudes. They simply 
inherit a certain constitution, and they have to make 
the best of it in a contest with nature that is always 
beginning afresh. 

Animals have mind as we have; but mind within 
certain restrictions of faculty. And if we are tO 
understand the human mind, we cannot do better 
than try to understand and to interpret the animat 
mind in its highest forms, for we shall thereby 
ascertain in ,what respects we differ from animals.. 
We, too, are animals; but something mor& It is 
because we, as self-conscious subjects, are animal and 
something more, that we are able, by observing the 
lower organisms around us, to say something 
regarding them, and get some light on what man.is . 
and can be. If we take the human mind by itself ^ ' 
a formal reason-energy, without r.egard to other arid 
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lower stages of mind that are built into it, we are apt 
to commingle elements which ought to be kept 
distinct, and to interpret phenomena in a confused 
and often self-contradictory way. 


A .—Instinctive Feeling and Impulse. 

Wc certainly share with the higher class of animals, 
not only the feeling of life-activity and life-impulse 
generally, but specific forms of these. All our 
appetites, as determined by our bodily needs, the 
outgoing feelings and desires which enter into our 
scheme of moral motives— e.g. the feeling of goodwill 
or kindness to others, a feeling of the supremacy of 
certain things over us (in animals little more than 
fear which suggests escape from the presence of that 
which is felt to be more powerful or resistance to it), 
and a feeling of satisfaction or complacence in the 
goodwill or kindness of others towards us. 

Let me give a .simple illustration. Imagine a li(jn 
and lioness lying with their cubs at the mouth of a 
cavern, the lioness licking her young or giving to 
them of the fruit of her own body, or such fragments 
of the chase as she may have brought home from her 
' last raid, while the attendant lion growls defiantly on 
hearing a crackling among the reeds which he 
associates with some hostile force—a wild elephant or 
boa-constrictor, and wc shall have in one tableau all 
'.the primitive feelings which I have above summarised. 

' In addition, we have the feeling of resistance to an 
external power as threatening the life of the family. 
..Nay,omore, we must at once see that the community 
tenderness rests on a primary bond between the 
members of this group, and this bond is Sympath 5 ^— 
.'that i$, the feeling of the feelings of .others, and the 
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further presence of a disposition to satisfy the 
feelings of others in so far as these betoken a need 
of any kind ; in which event feeling has passed into 
desire. 

This is a picture not only of the animal, but of the 
pre-historic mati in his primitive relations; and he 
can no more help feeling and doing as the animal 
feels and does than he can help eating when he is. 
hungry or drinking when he is thirsty. 

lJut at this point the animal is arrested ; whereas 
the man, his wife, and children in the stone cave 
have in them possibilities, which may be .said ‘to be 
infinite, though always restricted by racial char¬ 
acteristics and possibilities, as well as by external 
nature. 

Lot me re[>eal, that in addition to the bodily 
appetites which have to do with .self-preservation, 
propagation, etc., we have in the above lion-group 
sympathy, kindness towards others, a ])lea.sing 
sensation in receiving kindness from others, a feeling 
of an actual or possible higher power, and of resistance 
to that power as threatening the life or happiness of 
the lion and his family. \Vc can easily imagine the 
approach of a force sf) great as to overpower resis¬ 
tance by anticipation, and cause fear for life and a 
rapid retreJit fir safety. 

What now have we here as instincts? 

, T. Bodily appetites concerned in the preservation 
of life and the continuity of the species. 

2. Sympathy. 

3. Goodwill to others. 

4. Love of the goodwill of others. 

5. Feeling of superior power and dependence on it. 

6. Fear. 
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7. Resistance in order to repel danger to life 
(animal courage). 

If man were no more than this bundle of needs, in the 
form of appetitive ifnpul.scs and desires and emotions 
• which we find in the lion, he would not be man ; he 
would not be even the king of beasts (save in the 
of his sympathy, of which more hereafter), for 
the lion would soon make short work of him. So 
much for the feelings and impulse.s, which we call 
in.stincts, becau.se they are connate, and make their 
appearance in every fresh birth indcpendentl> of 
education. 

Let us consider, next, the phenomena which wc 
call the intelligence of the animal. W^c have now to 
go beyond mere feelings and impul.scs, and their 
inevitable manifestation in certain circiimstance.s, as, 
e.g. when the lion roars defiance in the circumstances 
we have supposed, viz. tlic approach of an alarming 
power. This nccc.s.^ity of going beyond mere feeling 
is forced upon u.s, if by nothing else than by this, 
that the feelings of which wc have been speaking 
arise only after something cl.se has happened in the 
economy of the lion-mind. 

Tfiat something else i.s seeing, hearing, and tactile- 
sensation. Make your lion deaf, and blind, and in¬ 
sensible, to touch, and nothing happens as we have 
described it. 

B .—Intelligence as Feelings Sensation^ and Reflex 
Action {The Attnitionnl Stage). 

Certain impres.sions are made on what we call the 
lion’s “consciousness” becau.se he as an individual, 
^becomes conscious, or of them, through his eyes, 
“V G 
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his ears, and his skin. He “ feels ” these impressions 
in his conscious living subject—the impression of a 
crackling in the reeds, of the sudden appearance of a 
wild elephant or boa-constrictor, and of the personal 
contact of his lioness and her whelps. These impres¬ 
sions are impreasions of sound, touch, .size, shape, 
motion, colour (in this rudimentary .sense at least, that 
the colour of the elephant is different from the im¬ 
pression made by the surnnmdin*:' atmosphere and by 
the forest). 

The ear and the tactual sensibility furnish materials 
or facts to the lion’s consciousness, but not to the 
same extent or with the same delicacy or variety as 
the eyes do ; for these arc the chief channels of com¬ 
munication with the outer A\’orld. We .shall, there¬ 
fore, drop here all reference (except as it may arise 
incidentally) to any channel of sense-impression save 
the eyes. This we do in view of the task before us, 
and because what is true of the eyes is true, mutatis 
mutandis^ of other organs of communication between 
the mind or consciousness of the lion and the external 
world in which he lives, and u ith which he has the 
hard work of correlating himself, in the interests of 
himself and his family, so as to secure a pleasing or 
instinct-satisfied existence. 

First Stacje. —Sensibility and Externality ,—I 
would at this point emphasise the phenomenon of 
Feeling in presence of a presentation as the most 
universal and primary experience of animal being. It 
i.s the starting-point of all manifestations of conscious¬ 
ness, and lies at the root of all that animal and man 
are and can be. 

Feeling cannot in any strict logical sense be defined; 
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but it can be marked off from other experiences, and in 
contrast with them. It is a vague and indefinite aware¬ 
ness of a movement within the subject effected by a 
stimulus within, or from without, the physical organism. 
Without feeling there could be no beginning of con- 
.scious life, and in the highest expressions of even self- 
conscious reason it is the ultimate guarantee that 
there is anything present at all. In the most abstract 
mathematical process a man in the energy of pursuit 
is not self-conscious of that prcjccss, and cannot be so 
until he makes that jirocess an object to himself; but, 
all the while, he is supported by tlie vague and 
indefinite feeling of conscious activity— a feeling and 
nothing more. 

When an animal or an infant-man (passing over 
the preliminary experiences of life) opens his eyes, 
his nerve system, and through this his consciousness, 
becomes aware, through the external stimulus which 
we may call an “ impression,” of an universal extensity 
in which nothing is defined: all is confused and 
chaotic. Subject and object are, though not 
identical in fact, yet identical in feeling. There 
is no separation of feeling-subject from felt-object, 
still less is there separation of one object from 
another. We know that there must be a reaction 
going on in the nerve-cells, but it is not sufficiently 
energetic to reflect the stimulus as something fiot the 
subject feeling. 

By dint of continuous and oft-repeated impact the 
reaction becomes gradually more energetic, and the 
external stimulus B is soon placed outside as not the * 
' feeling-consciousness A. 

Generally it will be found that in its earliest mani- - 
festations this feeling of a not-A is restricted to a 
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single point, and does not embrace the totality of the 
stimulating or “ impressing ” B. For example, a snail, 
instinctively putting out its organ of sensation, touches 
a rough stone and turns aside, or a leaf and takes 
possession of it; it docs not feel the stone or leaf in 
their respective totalities as stone or leaf, but feels 
only a certain repulsion or attraction limited to a 
single point. So, in the vegetable unconscious world 
we have an anticipation of this conscious action ; as in 
the fly-catcher. There is more than vague feeling so 
far as the snail is concerned ; there is a definite 
feeling of a “ single ” which is not-A ; and I would 
call this punctual consciousness “ sensation ” in its 
lowest form, and assign to it the name Seitsibi/tfy. 

It would rc(jiiirc a patient, critical, and sympathetic 
observation of the infant and animal mind to say at 
what point a stimulating object is more than this 
unit of sensation* which I have called sensibility. To 
determine the passage of one stage of consciousness 
from a lower to a higher is probably impossible, 
because all things in nature and mind progress by 
infinitely small steps. None the le.ss is the step 
taken, as we see from the result. At what fraction 
of a moment the hour-hand on a dial-plate points to 
twelve, I cannot tell, but at one moment it had not 
arrived, and iii another it had passed it. 

• 

'Totals and the Diverse — Sensation .—The next' 
stage of consciousness of a definite kind worthy 
of notice here, is the feeling of total objects as 
totals. But it is manifestly impossible to feel a total 
save in so far as other totals emerge from the chaotic^ 

I 

* It is only relatively to more complex experiences that we talk of 
“ Mnit\ of sensation.'” 
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confusion of the extended manifold and are felt as 
there, and yet as not the particular total B, which 
for the moment specifically touches, attracts, and. 
occupies consciousness. 

The feeling of a total as not-A (A being the 
subject) but B, is the feeling of B as an object. 
There is here a distinctly emergent duality, and we 
have Sen.sation in full (jj^eration. This .sensation in- . 
volves a fee/ln/r of diversity (of diverse many totals), 
and the particular object sf^ecifically felt is that 
object (B) which at the moment most vividly engages 
the conscious subject; and B will remain as the 
object in the field of .sensation until exhaustion takes 
place, or until C or D or E has pu.shcd it out and 
occupied the field of consciousness for itself in 
turn. I low long the object B may hold the conscious 
.subject in its grip, depends on the extent to which it 
interests the particular consciousness in whose pres¬ 
ence it is.* 'riie point of .special significance here 
is that “ sensation ” is still “ feeling ” in a higher form 
of reflex activity, that it is ///r object lohich holds the 
subject^ and that it is successive objeejs which move 
the subject hither and thither. The Subject is subject 
(in the popular meaning of the word ) to the Object 
We may now, but only now, talk of Sensation as a 
phenomenon of con.sciousness, and we may call that 
which is sensed the “ sensate." f 

The sensed total “ there-being ” (B) is sensed as a 
total. This is the sensate. Future experience tells 

* What “ interest ” is at this stage is difficult to 6a>, sa\e the satis¬ 
faction of a need. 

t Some psychologists tells us that the total object so impressing 
sense contains or brings with it all the categories. All I* would insist 
on here is, that the sensing of the object involves externality, viz. B 
Uur4 os exUitded, and the feeling of Mhj in B, or of B as Asiflg. 
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US much more about it. We afterwards find that 
this total is a confused chaos of particulars, which we 
call its qualities and relations. But in the meantime 
we have to be content with the total as a total. 

This, however (as I have already indicated), is not 
all; for the animal and the infant man feel also at the 
same time the diversity of objects outside, and also, 
in a vague, indefinite way, their localised relations in 
Space and their successive relations in Time. I say 
feel^ .simply to indicate that the consciousness of all 
the other objects which crowd around B is so 
incipient in its character as scarcely to deserve *the 
name of sensing or sensation—though it truly belongs 
to this categor}'. 


Note .—To say that an animal “ perceives" an 
external object in respect of its size, shape, colour, or 
relations to other objects in space or in time, is to 
use a term which, in my opinion, is equivalent to 
knowing; and knowing is the distinctive attribute of 
the man-animal alone, as wc .^hall sec in the sequel. 

True, this mere feeling of external objects, as 
objects and as* external, is of every possible degree, 
and ri.ses to a point of fineness and activity which 
approaches the borders of percipience ; but it never 
crosses into percipience except in a human being. 
The sensing of external impressions is usually 
regarded as the basis of such intelligence, intellect, or 
understanding as each living animal organism may 
possess. Intelligence in its animal form is simply the 
reception and arranging of sensates with more or, 
less of reflex co-ordination in consciousness, irrespecr 
tively of the feelings or emotions which they excite. 
The animal feels the diverse and the many, but 
rdoes not *know them or that they are diverse and 
many. 
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Keeping to intelligence, we find that the animal 
consciousness receives the totalities of objects without 
distinguishing the parts of these totalities and 
correlating these parts with the total as inherent in 
that total. This, 1 think, is an important point in 
the natural history of consciousness. It may be said 
how can an animal see or “ .sense ” the whole of a 
thing except through the parts? The answer simply 
is, that the parts in their totality as a one extended 
object— eg. a stone—make an impression of a certain 
kind different from that which another object in its 
totality make.s— c.g. a tree. 

Recogmtion .—I low, then, can an animal possibly, 
when it sees a stone for the second or third time, 
sense that object as the same object as it has formerly 
sensed, if of the numerous qualities of that object it 
did not sense a single one, but onl>’ a whole in which 
the single " ones ’ of quality were all interfused ? The 
answer is to be got from your own experience. You 
see a man’s face as he quickly passes you in the street, 
and if asked five minutes afterwards, you do not even 
remember that you saw it; but to-morrow the face you 
sq.w yesterday meets you again, and you are at once 
aware that you saw that same face on a previous 
occasion, although there was no one part of the face— 
nose, mouth, eyebrows, e>'es, chin—which you could 
have described even approximately the moment before 
you saw it the second time and became then aware 
that you had seen it before—in short, recognised it.* 
So, with your eye. placed at the hole in the tube, you 
turn' a kaleidoscope and .see a certain arrangement of 

* It is difficult to avoid this word " recognised,'’ though it is a bad 
one, inasmuch as its etymology points to a prior cognition, ivhereas there 
has been as yet no cognition at all, but only sensation. Reconsen- 
eing*' would be a better word. 
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colours and forms in a pattern. You go on turning, 
and you see the same pattern return within the area 
of your vision, and you say, “ I saw that before.” If I 
ask you which particular thing or things, character or 
'characters, in the coloured pattern are the same as 
that which you ^aw before, you probably cannot tell 
me one; but you are none the less certain that it is 
the same pattern or a similar one; that is to say, the 
totality^ or the aggregnte of impression, is quite similar 
to a preceding totality, and different, consequently, 
from all the other totalities of pattern which have been 
under your eye during the interval that elapsed be¬ 
tween your first seeing B and then seeing the same B 
return within the area of }'our vision. 

Now, an animal can do this. A dog does not con¬ 
found the second bone of his experience with a stone. 
He feels the similarity with the first bone, although 
none of the specific qualities that go to constitute a bone 
in sense are sensed by him. No doubt he associates 
with bone No. 2 a lively .sense of satisfaction arising 
out of his pleasing relations of yesterday with bone 
No. I ; but when I hold out bone No. 2 to him, his 
recognition of it as a bone is due to the totality of the’ 
impression being .similar to the totality which con¬ 
stituted bone No. I. 

Comparison .—There are diverse objects, I have 
said, within the field of vision besides the object 
recognised. Consequently, the dog in recognising A 
has, in the vague way of feeling, felt it to be not B or 
C, etc.; and so may be said to have compared the im¬ 
pression A with these other impressions. This is the 
comparison of and in sense alone. 

Time ^and Space .—The animal is aware of the 
diverse objects presented to it as in space and ti[me. 
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Memory —The recognition of A would be impos¬ 
sible had not the impression of \ been retained 
and restored 

I selected the above illustration of the bone because 
it directs us to the ne\t point which I wish to note, 
which IS this — 

Salient Quahlit^ and Impi —While all the 
qualities which constitute foi the dog the ‘ bone * to 
sense are intermixed in a t onfiised total, theie piobably 
stands out in relief, ittei some repetition at least, one 
qualit) which gives use to a paitieiil irl). livelj sensa¬ 
tion, VIZ the smell as this is dim]> associated with 
the “sweet ediblencss of the bone. Ihis expeiienee 
of yesterday with bone No i stands out piomincntl} 
as constituting the thing bone more than an} thing 
else does, all the othei qualities gatheiing lound this 
in a confused aggie^,atc of sensation There has 
been an unpurposed sele( tion of w hat suits the dog- 
organism Plants and animals alike aie alwa}s in¬ 
stinctively selecting what suits them Ihe chief, the 
prominent the salient qiidit> oi the bone is leally the 
bone to the dog all else being subordinate to the 
extent of being sub sensation il, b} w Inch I mean 
within Feelings 01 l>ing on the bordci line of meie 
Feeling and Sensation piopei 

So with other objects With most objects it is 
simply the totality 13 , as not C 01 D, which has 
impressed the dog and has clearly crossed the 
threshold of consciousness, and he senses the totalit} 
a second time with a consciousness of general 
$anieness or similarity (as the case may be) But 
witl\ many objects the case is differen\ there is, eg 
the bene 111 respect to which cne salient quality 

smell or sweet edibleness”) impresses him most 
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deeply; again, there ib water ; again, the specific 
smell of some other object; again, the particular whistle 
which, when he hears it, calls up into his consciousness 
the totality in sense which constitutes his master. 

Association. —Thus we sec that the animal associates 
one experience with another in a series, so that the 
one when it recur'j, suggests the other 

Imitation and Rtvalty —Agctin you will notice that 
if a dog runs at an object, taking it for a bone, other 
dogs will also run ancl try to bi at the object first, 
although these dogs, or some of them, may have 
already seen the object anti yet had not thcihselves 
“ sen ?cd ” that it w as a bone There is here 
Imitation We saw' that there was s}mpathy 
in the region of the natural feelings; w'C now’, 
in this incident, sec sympaths in the sphere of 
Intelligence. 

And this new i)henomenon further reveals a feel¬ 
ing in animals not yet adverted to—the feeling or 
emotion of rivalry—the desire to outstrip each other. 

Imagination —One point more : the image of what 
has frequently been present to a dog rises up before 
his consciousness w’hen it is no longer present. 
There is evidence enough of this when he is aw'ake ; 
much more when he is asleep and dreams that he is 
hunting or worrying A dog, then, has Imagination, 
in its primary sense. 

f 

I have led you through the above analysis of 
phenomena familiar to all, in order to establish the 
following facts regarding the sensational intelligence 
of an animal of the higher order, viz.:— 

Passhig over the first stage of mere sensibility, we 
say that— 
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1. The animal senses a totality without being con¬ 
scious or aware of the separate qualities which 
together go to the making of that totality, be it a 
stone, or a bone, or water, or anything else. 

2. The animal may have (probably always after a 
time has) one quality of that totality so deeply im¬ 
pressed on its sensory because of its prominence, or 
salience {i.e. some specific relation which that quality 
bears to its own organic pleasures or pains), that the 
total object is to this particular (juality J>iiis a vague 
and wholly unanalysed agglomeration of qualities 
which to^jether make a “ total single ” of impression 
on his sensorium. 

5. The animal instinctively selects the salient 
quality or (jualities of a thing, while all the rest 
of the object lies in the confusion and mist of the 
original aggregate in presentation. 

4. The animal senses the likeness and unlikeness 
of these totals or objects, /.e. it cojnparcs; but its 
comparison is the comparison of sense or sensation, 
and is accomplished on it by the diversity of objects, 
not by it; the activity of the subject and cerebrum 
being merely dynamical and reflex. 

5. The animal is aware of objects as in .space and 
time. 

6. The animal remembers : when he .secs A for 
the second or third time he feels the resemblance 
to the A of the first time; and, further, the 
association of A with B tends to call up B out of 
the storehouse of recorded impre.ssions when A 
presents itself. 

. 7. The animal associates one experience with 
another; e.^. when a dog sees the cook opeh the 
)c^tchen-door, he has a sensational image of bones, or 
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when he hears a whistling, it calls up the sensational 
image of his master. The animal, then, has associa¬ 
tion of sensations.* 

8. The animal has imagination : for it not only 
retains sensates, but these arc suggested to his con¬ 
sciousness when the actual object is not present, but 
merely suggested by association. So also when he 
dreams, the image of a sen.satc is clearly before him : 
the dog hunts in his dreams. 

9. Two dogs .seeing a bone :'t the .same moment, or 
one seeing it and the other instantaneously inter¬ 
preting his excitement, run for it. Animals, then, 
have sympathy of sensational intelligence, which leads 
to Imitation. 

10. Animals in presence of an object of common 
desire have a feeling of rivalry—a feeling of competi¬ 
tion one with the other, which we may call an 
emotion, as it is distinct from the mere animal desire 
for the object they pursue. 

But all these characteristics of intelligence are in 
sensation alone. The conscious subject is moved 
hither and thither by the wind of the moment. 

In short, an animal’s intelligence is a reflex intel¬ 
ligence and nothing more. He receives, and, under 
the stimulus of impression or recipience alone (outer of 
inner), he reacts. 

I am aware that the term reflex is generally-. 
' applied only to unconscious response to stimulus in 
vegetable and animal. 1 think, however, we need it to 
mark also a state of conscious response to stimulus: 
Animals are conscious automata. 

* I shall affirm, without furth«:r anal 3 rsis, that thtf ruk or law,of,, 
this association is fundamentally this', that things felt together (in ' 
space or time), or as immediately sequent, tend to arise again tqgetht^ 

' in the consciousness. 
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The impressions of single “ totals ” made on 
consciousness, whether from within or without, are, as 
we have seen, registered for future use. This means 
that they involve some, molecular change in the nerve- 
cells. Consequently, the involuntary or Jiccidcntal re¬ 
petition of the process in the cells (however started) 
will re-place the image of the absent object before 
consciousness. Alsu, any particular stimulus of the 
nerve-cells may set agoing a movement in another set 
of cells in a purely dynamical way, and without any 
consciousness intervening. This relation of cerebra¬ 
tions, as such, may be held, and yet we may also hold 
that the^particular “ consciousness *’ set up by stimulus 
No. I sets up a "consciousness” No. 2, which involves 
the corresponding nerve change as its consequent. 


Recapitulation and Summinc up ok Animal 

Mind which is also the Attuitionat. 

Stage ok Man-Mind. 

By analysing a complex cjisc (the lion-family) we 
have been enabled to collect together the various 
inner feelings in animals ; meaning by feelings tho.so 
states of the individual which stimulate to activity of 
some sort, and arc complete only in cictivity. The.sc 
arose either primarily from within, as, for example 
the appetite.s, owing to those necc.ssary workings of 
the animal economy which we call instinctive or 
^.connate (and which we have simply to accept as given 
potencies within the organism waiting to evolve 
themselves); or they were stimulated into existence 
Ctom without after a nerve-transmission of impressions 
jOirODgh the consciousness-capacity of the animal 
|whi.ch-we call its intelligence)—the channel of*com- 
;>^unication with the outer world. 
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We have now also gathered together the characters 
of this animal consciousness in its intelligent relation 
to the external. 

The quantity and quality of an animal’s relations 
to the external world (which external world is to it, 
as to us, a vaiious and complex chaos of coexistent 
and sequent series) depends on the constitution and 
range of the animal organism. Some animals may 
touch the world only at one j^oint jit a time, as the 
seta-anemone jind the snail seem to do. Its sen.sations 
in these cases arc nnits^ and very uninstructive to us, 
though sufficient for the preservation of the animal’s 
own existence. But, as we rise in the scale of 
animal life, we find a more complex constitution 
bringing the conscious animal-being into wider 
relations with the complexity of its surroundings; 
and, above all, enabling it to receive and deal with a 
.sense-totality, a single object as distinguished from 
other objects, and to have {simply^ however^ as sensa¬ 
tion) Comparison, Association, Memory, etc. 

To formulate and tabulate :— 

Animal Mind ok Consciousne.ss. 

I. As regards Intelligence, we have in animals :— 

1. Sensation of objects, as wholes. 

2. Compari.son of the diverse as sensations (like¬ 

ness and unlikeness). 

3. Sensation of relations of objects in time and 

space. 

4! Association of sensations. 

5. Memoiy. 
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6, Sympathy of intelligence, and consequent 

Imitation. 

7. Imagination. 


II. As regards inner Feeling, we have in animals:— 

1. The feeling of life activity. 

2. The natural appetites working from within. 

3. Sympathy of being, and of natural feelings. 

4. The feeling of kindness to others. 

5. The feeling of pleasure in kindness received 
• from others. 

6. The feeling of a superior power in presence of 

anything that may hurt. 

7. The feeling of resistance (animal courage). 

8. The feeling of fear or of evasion of an^'thing 

that may hurt (animal cowardice). 

9. The feeling of rivalry. 

AH these insist on manifesting them.selves as occa¬ 
sion arises. 


We have now before us the mental constitution 
of the higher animals ; but I should not have thought 
it necessary to dwell on this .so long had it not been 
that we have here also our oivn human constitution in 
so far as we are animals. Further, we have before us 
our own nature and limitations up to the age of twelve 
months, less or more. 

The animal is a victim of its own sensations and 
feelings and associations. It is driven hither and 
thither by them. It is, both as a creature of inner 
feeling and outer feeling, merely a bundle of stimuli 
imd reactions or reflex activities. It does not get 
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beyond the reflex action of the cerebrum and of the 
conscious subject, although the constant repetition on 
its sensorium of external facts, calling for a constant 
repetition of responses, enables the more finely 
organised animals to do things, by virtue of memory 
and association, that approximate very closely to tlie 
actions of a rational being ; especially when they are 
in constant contact with rational beings and imitate 
them. 

Nenv, the stage of Mind reached by the highest 
animals, whereby they arc able to sense a total object, 
1 call the ATTUITIONAL stage. It is the highest 
forn* of sensation (the lowest form of which is 
merely .sensibility to a unit of imjjression), inasmuch 
as it is sensation of an aggregate of qualities 
(impressions) constituting /'// their aggregate a single 
object, and sensed by the animal as an externally 
existent whole. There is, in truth, a sensational 
reflex synthesis; for which the proper name is 
Synopsis. 

Note ,—I would say, finally, that I am endeavouring 
to give a synthetic view of man in his inner life and 
purposes rt-j rt ;;m«. I Jim unable to decompose him 
into atoms, and I would not do so if I could. At 
the same time the .synthetic view demands a certain 
prior discrimination and analysis; and this I am 
attempting.* 
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I.—WILL : PERCIPIKNCK. SELP-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


When wc i>]jCcik of educatinf; a man, the question, 
after all has been said, comes to this : I low shall we 
make a man of him ? and, in the case of a girl. How 
shall vve make a luoman of her ? Wc do not propose 
to make a woman of a boy, nor yet to make a man 
of a girl. They arc rliffcrcnt from the beginning, 
and the}' arc to be as different in the end as they are 
in the beginning; ncitlicr more nor Ic.ss. 

But boy and girl share something in common, and 
that something is neither the male nor the female 
element, but the human. Thus far, the aim of edu¬ 
cation is the same for both; and when we use the 
phrase, “the education of a man,” wc use the word 
man in a generic sense as signifying humanity. The 
“ worthier ” gender stands for both male and female. 

Now, if I desire to “ make a man ” of a boy, I do not 
wish to train him up to be like this man or that man ; 
but to be a true man. My standard of man is not 
Jones or Brown or Robinson, but the ideal of man. 
It is something universal, not particular. And this 
ideal of man must contain the “ essence ” or “ idea ’’ 
of man—that whereby he is not anything else, but 
only himself; not a wolf, not a pig, nor a bear, but a 
'man, ■ Herein, and nowhere else, we shall find the 

H 
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governing principle of all education—the central and 
vital truth of all theory. 

Clearly, then, if I am to educate a boy, 1 must have 
in my thought the ideal or complete Notion (to call it 
so for philosophical consistency) of a man; not of 
Jones or Brown or Robinson, as 1 have said, who are 
poor specimens enough, but of man universal—of man 
as not anything else but himself. 

In building up the complete notion of “Man,” I 
have already taken the first step—an important one, 
too; for I have begun at the foundations of the fabric, 
and shown }'ou what man is in so far as he is animal. 
Even as animal, man is richly endowed by nature, of 
which he is still a part and with which he lives in the 
constant interchange of gi\c and take. Simply as an 
animal, man is the most capable of all animals in the 
sphere of feeling and sensation. No doubt an animal 
of one kind develops for his specific needs a keener 
.sense of sight, and an animal of another kind a keener 
.sen.se of smell, another is fleeter, and .so on ; but, take 
him all round, man is a finer, subtler, more enduring, 
and altogether more admirable product thanany animfil 
you can name—in brief, he is the “ paragon of animals.” 

If we stopped short at" this point, then, we should 
have to consider what .steps had to be taken to educate 
him to be a i^erfcct animal of his kind. And, in truth, 
,the earlier races thought of little else, for obvious and 
sufficient reasons ; and, even in these days, you hear 
such expressions as this coming with a peculiar gusto 
from those who have not, probably, in their heart of 
hearts got very much beyond the stage of barbarisihf- 
certainly not beyond the Platonic stage of the ■ 
"spirited,” viz. “The English public-schoolboy is a 
fine animal.” ' 
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To pass from this, however, we must admit that if 
man were only the finest of animals, our duty as 
educators would be to have in our heads a standard 
or type, and to educate him up to that We should 
not think of educating a cat into anything but the 
perfection of its own kind, any more than we should 
think of educating a rose into a vine or an elm, but 
simply into being the best possible rose. You see 
the labour and ingenuity spent on an ox or a horse to 
make them the best of their own kind. In short, we 
educate a horse or an ox or a rose up to the perfec¬ 
tion Of itself; that is to say, iij) to the ideal of an ox 
or a horse or a rose, which ideal we have present to 
our consciousness in imagination. 

All animals and plants have much in common ; 
and if we confine ourselves to animals we see that 
they have the greater part of their nature in common. 
But each has .something wlicreby it is itself. A hor.se 
and an ox have a great deal in common: indeed 
everything^ except that which finally dificrentiates the 
one from the other, and makes the o.x an o.x and not 
a horse, and the horse a Iiorse, and not an ox. TJiis 
differentiating “somewhat,” which is a secret, but 
which we infer from outer manifestations in appearance 
and in function, we call the “ idea ” of the ox or horse ; 
and if we are to educate either of these animals truly, 
we must, while paying due regard to all other facts 
and conditions of their existence, specially direct our 
attention to the “idea.” To this we must educate 
them, so that they may be the best of their specific 
* kind respectively. The total conception I have of an 
animal is to be called its notion : the differentiating"^ 
.character or characters are the “idea” whhin the 
notiph. It is manifest that if there were no > 
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governing formative energy in a complex thing, there 
could be no unity and no organism. 

Now man is not only the paragon of animals, he 
is something more and different.* If I am to 
educate him aright, then I must, while paying due 
attention to all other conditions of his existence—to 
the total concept of him, the Notion—educate him uj) 
to that “something" which differentiates him, and 
lifts him above and distinguishes him from other 
animals, if there be any such chaiactcristic. And as 
this differentiation is a differentiation which lifts him 
above animals, it mast govern all I do in educating 
him as a whole, because it is placed there by his 
Creator to govern all else that goes to constitute him, 
inasmuch as it constitutes him w'hat he really and 
truly is. The “ idea " in a thing alw ays governs, ahvays 
must govern and control the parts of an organic 
whole W'hich is in healthy activit)*; otherwise the 
thing would not be itself—w'ould not be an organism 
at all, as I have said above. And in the case of man 
it is the “idea” which differentiates him as a man, 
and no longer a mere animal, organism. 

Now, w'hat is that " idea ” in the notion man ? 
Here we have him an attuitional animal of a very 
fine sort placed in numberless relations to nature and 
tQ other animals like and unlike himself, and instinct 
w*ith all those feelings, and connate impulses, and 
sensations, and connate capacities, which I have 
already enumerated. But all these feelings and 

* By. “ rational psychology ” 1 mean an analytic account of man- 
mind which takes account of reason as the central and governing fact 
without which we are landed in hopeless confusion even in the interpre¬ 
tation of purely sensational phenomena, I am not prepared to discuss 
the precise limits of psychology strictly so-called. 
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sensations are on an equal level—in so far as he is 
an animal. He gratifies first one then another as the 
fit seizes him or necessity demands, just as an animal 
does. He is a bundle of particulars ; he is without 
order in himself; he is an anarchy or chaos. Beasts, 
however, have instincts to this or that, or away from 
this or that, so strong that they manage fairly well to 
adapt themselves to their environment, and live and 
act in a satisfactory, though bcastl}’, waj’. The 
mutual interplay of these instincts thus results in an 
ordered .system, so far as it goes. But man, alas ! 
has no such certainty of in.stinct to guide him, but 
has instead an endowment which specifically 
characterises him—“ whence all our woe! ” This 
endowment confounds the natural operation of such 
instinct as he has. 

The specific endowment which makes man dificrent 
from other animals, lifts him above all animals, and 
consequently, above his own animal nature, is 
essentially and primarily Will. If I had a.sked you 
for the difierentiating characteristic which constituted 
the “ idea ” of man, you would doubtless have at once 
.said Reason ; and you would have been right. But 
for the sake of simplicity itself, I beg }'ou to go 
deeper down and see in Will the root, possibility, and 
essence of this very endowment which in its fulne.ss 
that is to say, as including the form in tvhich it 
iH 07 >es to its end, viz. knowing and willing, is called 
Reason. 

- When some speak of Reason as being the specific 
endowment of man, ;they would almost seem to think 
that a piece of clockwork had been put inside him, 
on the top of his animal mind, to regulate that .,mind ; 
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and then, when you come to the moral sphere—the 
sphere of conduct, and encounter Will as determining 
conduct, they quite consistently, but erroneously, 
speak of Will ns if it were a bare force subsisting tfh 
jts own account, and working in more, or (generally) 
less, harmony with the clockwork Reason, side by side 
with which it stands like a sentinel at an “ out ” 
barrack’s gate. 

Now, if you desire simplicity—the simplicity of 
truth—try to get rid of these inadequate conceptions 
of Reason and Will. If you do, you will attain to a 
fundamental point of view which will give unity to 
your whole conception of man as a being to be 
educated whether you regard his intellectual or his 
moral relations. 

Imagine >’our.self to be a conscious subject .such as 
an animal is, looking out on the world, receiving 
impressions from it, and having .sensation of them 
and of the various objects by w'hich you are sur¬ 
rounded and to which you are intimately related. 
You receive these in sensation simply as they present 
themselves, and you “ sen.se ” and do this or that 
according as the objects irtiprcss you and stimulate to 
reaction. You appropriate and transform this element 
in your environment to build up your own organism, 
^nd you reject that. Voila tout. This is the attuitional 
condition. It is summed up in the words “ reflex 
consciousness.” 

Or, throw yourself into a rudimentary state of, 
mind, and feci the drcaminc.ss and confusedness of it 
—the condition in which you are wlien the'brain, . 
exhausted by illness, takes slight note of things, or ' 
when, recovering from a faint, the outer has 'more|'^ 
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power over your mind than any inner energy you can 
bring to bear on it, when the vital centres fail to 
react and you cannot distinguish object from subject, 
and all is dreamily *5ubjective This would seem to 
be the condition of a babe in arms. 

Better still, perhsips, imagine yourself coming from 
another and wholly different planet, suddenly planted 
on a clear night on Kdinburgh Castle with the .stars 
above you, the brilliantly lighted town sprejid out 
beneath you, girded by a moonlit sea and backed by 
a misty suggestion of the distant northern hills. You 
have not had time to recover yourself, > our conscious¬ 
ness is overpowered, you are aware t)r a multiplicity 
and diversity of objects and qualities ; but that is all. 
Sensation in an elementary chaotic form barely one 
.step beyond Feeling [in which subject and object arc 
inseparable) occupies the field. This gives place 
quickly to a vivid sensation of this or that particular 
object, accompanied by sub-sensations (or feelings; of 
all else. 

Soon } ciu rouse yourself out of this sensational or 
attuitional condition, and bring the energy lying within 
your consciousness to bear fm all these sensations 
You move out of yourself to sci/e them one by one, 
separate one fiom another, discriminate them as 
separate totals, and reduce them all to some kind 
of order—though it be only an order of locality' and 
time. 

Now, this movement, from within y'oiir conscious 
subject outwards, to seize each separate thing by itself 
and for itself, is to be called JVi//. If any weak 
brother calling himself a “ scientist.” has a superstitious 
dread of the word Will, let him call it Functional 
>Spontaneity, bearing in mind merely that it is more 
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than the spontaneity of a vital impulse or the instinct 
of desire or aversion. 

This state of consciousness is no longer the mere 
reflex action of animal consciousness stimulated by 
external impressions; it is that, but it is something 
more. It is the free out-going of your conscious 
subject to take possession of these various and varied 
objects, and make them your own by distinguishing 
one from the other, and placing them back in your 
conscious subject as your own, i.e. reducing them to 
the conscious subject. yMong with this act there 
arises the impulse of iiaming. This is true doctrine 
unless you accept the onl)' alternative, viz. that the 
mind of man is to be explained iis a bundle of 
impressions and reflex actkuis determined, always 
and at all times, by .something not himself, and that 
what you imagine to be the jiurest and loftiest act 
of Will is merely (as .some would call it) the resultant 
of a “ complex of .sensations ” with which you, as a 
pcr.sonality, have nothing to do, but which you merely 
look at as they perform their acrobjitic involutions and 
evolutions, dragging what you call “yourself” at their 
heels. It is at this point, and at no other, that the 
battle of Free Will as a mo-ral question mu.st be fought, 
and cither gained or lost. If Will be not root of pure 
rca.son, it is an illusion to imagine it free when directed 
to moral end.s. 

Now this movement of will, prehending and bringing 
back, or reducing, to your conscious subject an object 
which is already in the subject as a sensation (or thing 
sen.sed, a sensate), is Perceiving or Elementary 
Knowing. To “ perceive ” is then a self-active process 
whereby^a mind seizes what is presented to it and 
makes it a substantive part of its own entity, and so 
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gradually builds up the fabric of mind as a reality and 
no longer a mere potentiality.* 

The very word perception—and capio^ to take— 
points to the nature of the act as an act: so does appre¬ 
hension— ad-prehettdere, to seize to yourself. 

Through the evolution of this Will in your conscious 
subject you have emerged out, of and beyond animal 
sensation in its highest form (Attuition), and arc now 
a percipient being a knowing being, a man-being, a 
self-determined being, and no longer a mere victim 
of the dynamical interpla)- feelings and .sensa- 
tion.s. • 

Perception or percipience, then, is the separating from 
all other objects an object already in sense or feeling 
(for we perceive inner states) seizing it, and placing it 
in your own conscious subject as then and thus knoivn^ 
and, in the crisis of being known, affirmed. In the 
act of affirmation the thing affirmed urgently de¬ 
mands a name. 

Perception is always of the singular, as the school¬ 
men said, and is not to be confounded with the issue 
of the second step or moment of reason—Conception. 

To a.sccrtain what it is that you first perceive, you 
must go back to the record of attuitional con¬ 
sciousness, and you will find that you first perceive 
single totals as totals —total objects, diverse one from 
the other, e.g. the guns, walls, trees, streets, lights, 
houses, sky, .sea, hills, as you open j'oiir eyes on the 
Edinburgh ramparts. 

Now, suppose you fall asleep, outworn and over¬ 
whelmed by the multitude of objects that oppress you, 

* When we say we know a thing we merely say that we hsyre appro¬ 
priated it, ijt, made it constituent element in our own identity as a 
substantial reality. 
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and awake refreshed, you rc-perceive these “ totals " 
and “recognise” them—the guns, the walls, the 
buildings, and so forth. Remember that merely as 
an animal you are already endowed with memory, 
association, a sense of likeness and unlikeness, and 
so forth : I pass all this as known to you from our 
previous analysis. 

Now, if you were asked to specify by what qualities 
you “ recognise ” this to be a cannon, that to be a 
cannon ball, and that a wall, yon could not name one. 
You would simply be able to say, “ the tofal impression 
made on my .sense was that which you call here a 
cannon, there a ball, and there again a wall.” You 
have discriininatcil and fixed each total. Perception 
is always of the single (either a single unit or a single 
total). This distinct differentiation of an object is 
the reduction of the object to consciousness, in which 
act jf^^con.sciousncss is involved, though it does not 
yet quite emerge. Of this differentiation and 
reduction, affirmation, viz. “ that thing is ”—is the 
is.sue ; and if we go on thinking for ever, our last 
question will still be our first question, viz. whjit is 
the object ? * Along with the affirmation that A ist 
we have, [ have .said, an impulse to name A. 
Without a word to fix the determination of the 
thing, and externalise our conscioiisne.ss of it, we 
^should probably have to go through a fresh process 
every time we saw the same object; and progress 
Would be impossible. The articulated sound fixes 
and symbolises an accompli.shed process, which, 
though it be in a sense repeated every time w;e 
subsequently perceive the object, is yet repeated with'' 

f 

* The “ lo ti esh '* is the first question, and it is the last question. 
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ease and rapidity by the help of the familiar symbolic 
utterance, * 

[There seems to be a general law in the universe 
that impression completes itself in expression, and 
that the former is incomplete without the actuality of 
the latter.] 

Conscious subject, a.s now freely willing, moves 
about prehending all that comes within the range of 
the tentacles of sense. Further, the conscious 
subject, thus spontaneously moving or willing, has, 
within this movement (Will), an end towards which it 
moves, and that end, at first unsclf-conscious and ter¬ 
minating only in a percept, is> (after a slight experience) 
knowledge itself as such (a universal). Of this again. 

The bringing of the sensate a second time into 
consciousness as a discriminated and affirmed 
object, is called reducing it to the unity of con¬ 
sciousness—to that basis which remains a permanent 
“one”'|‘ in the midst of endless receptivities and 
activities. 

.Perception^ then., may be defined as the seizing of an 
object {already in sense) as a total and a single and 
reducing it, as itself and nothing else, to the conscious 
subject^ and this for the sake of thus prehending, or 
knowing, it. 

4 ' 

' * According to this theory, a deaf-mute, before he attains to the use 

of manual signs, affirms when he perceives. The affirmation is 
arrested by the inability to articulate ; but there is an accentuation of 
, the*affirmation, not only in consciousness, hut also physiolofsir.tlly, by 
avinner movement or outer gesture. The percept ia thus in some 
Jtjmtorial way fixed, but always inadequately. 

t A formal one it may be, but not on that account less real, but rather 
' more real. * 

/'I There is here manifestly a process which is a dialectic process; 
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We have now evidently passed from passive- 
activity to active-activity. We have got pure Will 
as the differentia or idea of man as di.stinguished 
from other animals. I.et us keep fast hold of it as 
the clue which can alone guide us through the 
labyrinth of mental evolution, and, by reducing all to 
unity, give simplicity of view. The “ idea ” in a 
thing, remember, governs, by inherent right, all the 
elements in that thing. It is supreme in all its 
relations to the thing, and all ihe relations of that 
thing to other things. 

We have now passed from Nature ('>fitli its 
impressions and reflex activities) to SPIRIT and 
Freedom. 

Note now : i. The definition of Percipicnce; 
2. That percipience is of singles ; 3. That it is an act 
of discrimination whereby one is separated from all 
el.se—all else being meanwhile in attuent sensation 
alone; 4. That percipience as above defined is of 
inner .sensates as well as of outer sensates; 5. That 
the knowledge of all we can finally know begins with 
percipience ; 6. That this percipience is the first 
moment of Reason in taking the universal complex 
we call experience (and, snb.scquently, each individual 
complex) to pieces with a view to building up thc.se 
elementary percepts into a known unity, and so 
superseding' the sensed whole—^the mere attuit; 

7. That after the first act of percipience is performed, 
the total sensate or attuit is converted into a percept; 

8. That an attuit involves con.sciousness; a percept, 
self-consciousness; 9. That the mere separation of 

but for this I refer to my book entitled Met. N. et. I'., merely sayiug 
here that this first and elemental process of percipience is the process ' 
of Reason generally, or, as we say, its Form, Essence, or Idea, 
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sensates (singles or aggregate wholes) as diverse in 
attuition, is a separation effected by reflex action in 
response to an impression or stimulus ; while the 
discrimination effected in percipience is through an 
act of Will, and involves affirmation and speech. 
The animal senses difference, the man affirms the 
fact of difference and seeks to find and affirm it. 
-iVbove all, note that the nKJvement in percipience 
is a free movement of Will—a differentiating, pure, 
subject-generated act which lifts man out of the 
animal, and is thus, as idea of man, the key to all 
intellecfual operations {e.g. Concept, Gcfieral Concept, 
etc), the governing principle in lOthics, the guide in 
the maze of Political Phil<jso])hy, finally, the master- 
conception in the education of a human being.* 


The educational deduction is this :— 


The ei>ucatio\ of mim) as reason is the 

TKAININO AM) DISCIPLIN E OF WlLI. AS A power; 
AND SECONDLV, THE TRAIMNC AND DISCirLIN’K OF 

THE Will-movement as a proeesA whlrery the 
CONSCIOUS SUItJEOT TAKES THE WORLD TO ITSELF 
AS KNOWLED(.E. 


This Will-energy and Will-process can be disciplined 
by directing itself to fightings to hunting or carpentering^ 
but the result would be a man ivhose judgment was of 
value in these departments of human actwity alone. 
The highest energy^ and therefore the highest discipline 
of the Will-energy and process, is when it is directed to 


* Not only so; but in an analysU uf the percipient process which 
lies outside our purpose here, uud of the natuie of the act as a differ¬ 
entiating, negating, and determining act, lies, in my opinion, the true 
critique of knowing, and the explanation, though not perhaps always 
solution, of many metaphysical questions. ^ 
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the complex and abstract of thought. But as tue live in 
a real natural tvorld we have first of all to select those 
materials for education which concern man's immediate 
needs and duties^ while always using these subjects in 
such a way as *o train and discipline the WiU-P<noer 
and the Will-Process. 

Note. —I have pointed (Jiit that what I first perceive 
as a one thinj,^ is that which is already a sensate. 'To 
ascertain, then, what it is 1 pe ccivc, I must under¬ 
stand what the sensate yields to pre-pcrcipicnt sense. 
It yields—(^^') The consciousness or sensation of a 
complex extended total; {b) The consciousness of 
that total as hein^; (c) The consciousness of that 
complex total as localised out there ; {dj A conscious¬ 
ness of the sjj.itial and time relation of that total 
to other diverse totals. 

None the less is percipicnce the percipicnce of a one 
total sensate. The sensate itself is a complex, but it 
is as a fused complex that it is first perceived. 



LI'.CTITRK III. 

.M AX-M IN — cOHtiuitcd. 


2 . CONCII’JKNCi:-AND Till*. SKXSE-CONl'l'.IT Ol’ 
TIIK INDIVIDUAL. 


The first series of moments in the con.stitiition of the 
object for knowledge completes itself in the completion 
of Sensation which we have called Attuition. The 
next movement is Rea.son ; but reason also is a .series 
of moments. Percipience, of which we have been speak¬ 
ing, is first: and now reason moves into its .second 
moment, and the percept of the determined total 
becomes, bit by bit, a perception of the elements in 
that complex total. When the subject discrimiiiiites 
any separate clement in the .single total before it (the 
attuit or sensate), it synthesi.scs that element with the 
attuit of the total as a one with it. This i.s the point 
of transition from Percipicnce to Ccjncipiencc. 

The attuited object, we have seen, may have some 
quality so prominent as to impress sense more vividly 
than the other elements in it (e.^. to a dog, the smell 
of the object); still, this quality is, as yet, simply a 
sensation. But if, in the percipience of the total, I 
rapidly distinguish in it a specific character or equality, 
the percept of the total i.s then aOirmed along Vith its 
:^most -prominent mark thus distinguished. ^ 
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And this means that the Percept of the total attuit 
has suddenly become a Concept of the total attuit. 

Why a Concept? Why not still call it a Percept? 
Because percipience of the singular or individual must 
precede the ccnsciousncss of an object as made up 
of many singulars. The holding together, as a unity of 
(li/ferentiatcd elements in any total object, is Conceiving 
in its strict signification. The etymology of the term 
gives its meaning. 

We have the whole world present to consciousness 
as a sensational attuit and as innumerable individual 
attuits. Kach object comes to us as a complex and laden 
with all the categories ; many of which an* blazoned on 
it and .simply received by me, such as extensity, quan¬ 
tity, quality, relation ; others are implicit, and await the 
emergence, in consciousnes',, of the activity to .see and 
.seize them, which activity is a pure activity, vi/. Will. 

It is only then that 1 make the first step in true 
knoiving ; for I reduce this, that, and the other sen.sate 
or attuit to self-consciousncss as discriminated, per¬ 
ceived, affirmed. But the pure activity of Will, just 
because it is pure activity, insists on prosecuting its 
work of reduction to conspioiisnes.s, with a view to the 
ascertainment of the elements, relations, and implica¬ 
tions of the thing before me, in order that it may ultim¬ 
ately convert the, as yet, complex chaotic sense-thing 
'into a rational unity—the synopsis into a synthesis. 
.Finally, it strives, under the same imperative stimulus, 
to convert the whole world prcscntiition into a rational 
unity or cosmos. 

•In the last word of the Rational alone can Kea.son 
ultimately rest. Will, and the process whereby jit 
reduces and harmoni.ses sensation, has its own right to 
live, as much as a rose or a bird has. It perseveres in ^ 
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its own existence for the fulfilment of its own life. It 
has a long and difficult task before it; for it has not 
only rationally to know things, but to actualise its 
knowledge in personal conduct in the face of an 
infinite number of obstacles and antagonisms. This 
it must do, or it will die overwhelmed bv nature and 
.sense. 

We have reached this point, that from among a 
multitude of objects in .sensatit^n we have discrimin¬ 
ated, perceived, and affirmed a total object as a total, 
e.£^. golf-club: we thereupon discriminate the most 
salienfimpre.ssioiis or qualities ; and so, almost before 
we are aware of it, pass from jjcrcipicncc to concipi- 
ence, from .self-consciousness of the singh' or individual 
to a self-con.sciou.siiess of that individual as a unity of 
separate and separable elements. At this point we 
have a Concept of the individual—a true synthesis of 
rational activity (not of mere sen.se), so far as it goc.s. 
The attuit is no longer merely a total and single, it is a 
Unity and a One. Now, still following the same linc.s, 
we proceed to discriminate, perceive, and affirm other 
parts or elements which enter into and con.stitutc the 
complex golf-club to sense, 'riiese w'e continue to hold 
together in the subject as they exist outside there to¬ 
gether in the object. J^ut the object as ^ensate always 
remains as a total; that is to say, the general total im¬ 
pression of the object on .sense is not superseded : it is 
only, .so far, tran.scendcd and explicated. What is not 
perceived and carried into the concept is left in the 
original fused totality of sensation and sub-affirmed. 

Let us return now, at the risk of repetition, to the 
salient feature of the object. In sensation-proper, a 
dog, when sensing a man or a wheelbarrow* has a 
sensate of these objects as totals, the particular jcjualities 

I 
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of these objects being fused and confused in the whole. 
But after a sufficient number of repetitions, he becomes 
aware of one or more particulars as associated with 
the total in sense and distinguishing it from other totals: 
it may be the general gait or swing of the man, or the 
revolving wheel of the barrow. These prominent or 
salient characteristics impress him mo.st vividly (make 
a deeper dint, so to speak, ori his sensory), because 
of their prominence and saliento. Different animals 
will have natural affinities, as determined by their 
organisms and needs, for different qualities in a total 
thing present to them. These salient qualities are 
only associated in sense; not affirmed in percipient 
and concipient activity. 

Now, in pcrcipicncc it is the same as in attuition ; 
but with a difference. In actively breaking up and 
discriminating the qualities fu.scd or aggregated in the 
total, you will perceive, first, the most vivid impression, 
that is to say, the most .salient quality. The perceived 
total, the golf-club, is, no doubt, sensed as distinct in 
number and locality and relation from other objects 
as a single, but these other objects arc as yet in sense 
alonCy and not explicated into perception . for thi.s 
they are waiting. It is only retrospectively, and 
after percipicnce, that I am able to say that these 
elements ever were in the primary complex at all.^ 
rTo take our old friend, an orange ; you will probably 
first of all perceive the roundness, and then the 
yellowness of the orange, as opposed to other objects 
which are not round and yellow. You now ^re 
conceiving; that is to say, you are taking together 
two or more qualities as constituting the orange as a 
perceived “thing.” Your conception is now a “round .. 
yellow thing.” Observe the word thing—thfe thingrl 
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being tlie total sensatc (or attuit), which always 
persists in your consciousness awaiting further 
dissection in percipjence, with a view to a richer and 
ever richer concept of itself. You arc gradually 
building up the object for knowledge. 

However many facts I perceive and affirm, then, 
these have always a sub-self-conscious reference to the 
total in sensation. This orange which I perceive is 
not only yellow and round, but smooth, tliick-skinned, 
pulpy, .sweet, odorous. All these pcrcc])ts, taken to¬ 
gether, ere long constitute the object in knowledge, 
and affc held together by the force of my Will, aided 
by an established a.ssociation. The total single in 
sensation has been thus transformed into a unit}’ of 
percepts. l'hc.sc percepts arc taken together—con- 
cepted by the energy of Will—and the unity of 
percepts in a total is now the concept of the object. 

To roNcravE any ohject, then, is to take 

TOGETHER IN A UNITY THE PERCEIVED PROPERTIES 
OF THAT OBJECT. The Concept is a Many in One. 

Note.— The aboi'e contains the ivholc philosophy of 
Object-Lessons at the Infant School stage. 

So various and multitudinous arc the suggestions of 
^ the universal outside me, that I, as a mind struggling to 
know and to use what I know, am driven into a habit 
of mental shorthand. When I perceive an orange as 
a total thing prc.sented to my con.sciousncss, 1, after 
thcL preceding analysis has been effected, also at the 
Saitie moment, concewe it as a unity; but 1 do not a 
' rehearse in my mind the series a, which make 

up its concept I see a house: what goes on* in my 
'^psciousness ? This; first, having sensed the house 
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as a total, I then first perceive it as a total object, 
separated from and opposed to other totals in space ; 
■ secondly, I perceive a certain quality or property, or 
qualities or properties, of that house, its configura¬ 
tion, its colour, its doors, and its windows (one or 
more of these), and at the same moment I conceive 
these percepts (take them together), cand say “ that is 
a house ” ; and not anything else. Ihit there are 
numerous other formerly perceived qualities of a 
house quite well known to me which never emerge 
into clear consciousness at all. They are sub- 
contcious, and arc reridy to be brought up *to the 
plane of sclf-C(msciousncss if I should happen to want 
them. 

Once I have .so far analysed the total object in 
perception, and afifirmed certain percepts as in and of 
it, I cannot, if I would, now percewe a house except 
in .so far as I conceive it; for there is now more than 
one element in my con.scious experience of the total. 

The percepts by which I recogni.se a house are, 
doubtless, those which most vividly presented them¬ 
selves to me in sensation—the salient and most 
impressive properties (percepts) which came first in 
experience, and ft^rmed a kind of nucleus round 
which the others clustered. These not only came 
first in experience, but, so far as we can see, they 
' come first in every successive experience of the .same 
object. For the mind, advancing by stages to 
knowledge, not only assumes the prior stages, but“ 
repeats them. When I see a house and call it a 
house, I feel, I sense, I perceive, and I conceive. 
These are moments in a one and instantaneous act. 
The ignoring of this fact leads, it seem to me, to not a 
little confusion in psychology. 
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Order in Concipience. — Obscn>e noiv tJie order in 
the Concipience of a complex object; (a) The most 
prominent and salient qualities are first perceived^ and 
(b) these remain with ns as a representative notation 
whereby we recognise an object luhich has been once 
conceived by us. 

As our experience extends, all our percepts of 
things become concepts of things. As a total single 
object we percek^e the sensate as discriminated from 
other sensates ; as a many in one^ we conceive the 
object? in its parts relatively to itself as a system of 
parts. It is a unity. After this stage, w^e never can 
be said to perceive an old object, whether in presenta¬ 
tion or rejire.sentation, without conceiving it. 

The parts of an attuit which we first discriminate 
and perceive are, we have seen, the most prominent 
and salient: these being the most impressive of 
the qualities of the object, they demand the 
minimum of exertion for Percipience. And these 
salient qualities we hold in our consciousness plus 
the sub-consciousness of the totality as contained 
in sensation : together they constitute the object for 
U.S. 

This p.sychological fact yields us guidance in the 
Art of teaching, for it tells us this— 

Principle of Method. — Teacii FIK.ST THE MOST 
SALIENT QUALITIES OR CHARACTERS OF THINGS, 
AND THEREAFTER FILL IN, UNTIL THE CONTENT 
IN CONSCIOUSNESS EQUALS THE CONTENT OF THE 
THING OR SUBJECT TAUGHT. ^ 


We have now made some progress in our l^sycho- 
logy, for we have the whole animal intelligence before 
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US, which is also ours; and, further, two move¬ 
ments of mind which are distinctive of man, 
and which are both dependent on the central energy; 
Will. 



LECTURE IV. 

M VN-MIM)— Loutinucd. 

3.—UMITV AM) C)MM^»KL^^L^CK Or Till. RATIONAL 
MIM) IN irs LUUCAriONAL RLl'LKLNCL. 
DEFINITIONS. 

Rational intelligence, as we have seen, is the con¬ 
scious subject freely functioning Will as its instru¬ 
ment in dealing with the mullifarioiis presentations in 
sensation or attuition. This is what is meant by the 
activity of Reason as distinguished from the merely 
reflex activity of .sensational consciousness. “ Metis 
movetar ipsa per it,” says Cicero. The subject, as 
functioning Will, seizes and affirms itself as Eoo, and 
this Ego, at whose coie is the act of Will, exalts itself 
above the turmoil of feeling and sensation : like 
Neptune, it raises its head above the troubled ocean 
to see what is going on, and to regulate and direct, 
first to truth and then to action. The conflicting 
waves, have, however, dynamical laws of their own, 
which they are obeying: the sea-god has to accept 
these laws or processes, and by his will to control 
them to certain ends. This energising of Will is at 
once, accordingly, an intellectual and an* ethical 
movement; for an ethical act is simply Will effecting 
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a thought-end, which end is conceived, made one’s 
own, and projected by mind, as motive of action. 

You will observe, then, that this fundamental 
conception of rational psychology has, because of its 
ethical bearing a very great significance in educa¬ 
tion. 

And perhaps its chief significance lies herein: you 
may partially, but ccrbiinly not wholly, build up the 
mind of an animal by presenting to it certain things 
in a certain order, and accompanied by certain 
motives to do them—scjmcthing good to eat, a pat, or 
a stroke—all of them external motives ; but it is vain 
to imagine that you ran so build iij) the mind of a 
rational being. As a rational being the child is 
perceiving, conceiving, associating, and combining 
thousands of experiences without your help, nay, 
spite of you. The never-ceasing native energy of 
Will-reason laughs at your effort to treat the mind 
which it is forming as if it were a house that you 
were building. It is toppling down your bricks and 
re-arranging them for itself before your mortar is ilry. 
It is building a room where }'ou intended only a 
cupboard, a staircase where you arc carefully vlcvising 
a larder. It is this mighty inner force. Will, that is 
forming the raw materials of experience into an edifice, 
good or bad, and this, too, under cerebral and mental 
restrictions which are connate and give at once 
tendency and capacity, 'fhe doctrine of the dynamic 
as.similation of materials is a true doctrine so far as it 
goes, but baptising it anew with the name Appercep¬ 
tion will not obliterate the fact that it is as old as the 
hills. Remember, however, that the child is assimilat¬ 
ing a hufidred things while you are elaborately getting 
him to assimilate one. It is the training and discipline 
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of the energy of reason as a truth-seeking and ethical 
force which is the supreme aim of the education of 
mind, and the doctriuc of assimilation can never hold 
more than a subordinate place. Your business as 
educator is to encourage, promote, direct, and 
regulate the energy of reason in a child, and of the 
feelings and emotions that determine conduct. 
Freedom for the child and relief from the incubus of 
too constant manipulation of his mind, arc necessary 
to healthy and vigorous growth, lie must be helped, 
but not helped too much. If you over-elaborate 
your method, you will find that the child, grown 
weary of you, has gone ahead and crossed the river, 
while you are still labouring at the first .stepping- 
stone. If he is to learn not to tumble downstairs he 
must be allowed first of all to tumble; if he is to 
learn to climb upstairs he must not be carried. 

In psychology also as well as in education, the 
above view of the human mind is pregnant with 
results. The most important is this, that it gives a 
clue which guides through the labyrinth of mental 
phenomena. Fix )our attention on this Will, take 
hold of it, and follow it as it moves step by .step in 
its triumphant progress towards the reduction of all 
presentations to consciousness from without and from 
within. In contemplation of this one movement, you 
see revealed the fact that reason is essentially a one 
faculty or function, because it is a one mo\cment, and 
not an aggregate of many faculties. And yet, there 
are steps to be taken by it which must be taken one 
after the other, viz. Percipience, Concipience, etc., and 
these involve comparison, discrimination, analysis and 
synthesis, all resting on prior attuition, i.e. feeling 
and sensation, inner and outer. The steps have to 
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be looked at by us in order of time ; but, as a matter of 
fact, these, and all further steps, are already contained 
in the mere knowing of any one object. This 
knowing is, in shoit, a one complex act; but in order 
that we may u iderstand it, the act has, as being a 
process of Will, to be resolved into its parts—broken 
up into its elements W hen we speak of Percipience, 
Concipiencc, and the further steps of Reason yet 
awaiting our cejnsideration, we are simply analysing 
the complex unity of the act of knowing any one 
thing as it may be known Since these steps are 
eleirents in a complex, they are to bd called 
“ moments,” in the one Will-movement 01 process. 
But we sepaiatc them logically, and as the first 
is necessaiy to the second, so we place them in 
a time-order 

Conceive, then. Reason (as distinguished from and 
transcending feeling and sensation—the whole sphere 
of Attuition) as— 

1 WiLL-LNLR(.\ (involving purpose) pure and simple 

2 WiLL-i’kOCLss, with all that this involves. 

Do this, I say, and there can be no iloubt that 
this conception, vvhethei true or not, will give simplicity 
and unity to your grasp of Reason in all its active 
successive manifestations on the way to its end, which 
end is knowledge and consequent action. Once grasp 
'the central thought and your future study is shortened 
as well as simplified 

The theory of the education of man’s intelligence 
IS at the same time revealed ; and we must not forget 
that our business here is to expound the doctrine of 
rational mind in the definite and restricted field of tho 
education of rational mind. It is evident that if 
mind grows to maturity after a certain way, the' 
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I 

education of mind must follow that way? Method 
in education means simply a ** way ”and the 
method of educating mind must be the way of 
mind itself as it grows from infancy to maturity. 
Accordingly, the Theory of Education, in so far as it is 
Methodology, is simply the governing principles of the 
method of discipline and instruction, as these can be 
shown to flow from the way the mind grows. And if 
it grows in bulk by assimilation, it grows in its know¬ 
ledge of the truth by the energy of WiII-rea.son deter¬ 
mining the nature and value of assimilations for 
knowledge first, and then for conduct. 

You will find, as }'ou go on, that many of these 
principles and rules of Method have been empirically 
ascertained, and have received the support of every 
writer on education without regard to the question 
whether they have a scientific basis in the laws of the 
growth of mind or not. But it is precisely thi.s scientific 
basis which we have to ascertain; this is Theory as 
distinct from Art or Practice. 

Note .—I have said that the rational process—the 
formal of mind—is a one or unity of process; but to 
prevent misunderstanding let me say here that Mind 
as a whole—I mean as attuitional and rational—is a 
One Complex, and that to mark off with a deep line of 
demarcation the attuitional and rational elements in 
that complex is impo.ssible. The one passes into the 
other; but yet, both logically and.in time, the reason- 
movement must be posterior to the attuitional move¬ 
ment which gives us the raw real. This attuitional 
'reflex-activity has a process of its own whereby it 
builds up for conscious mind a world of reality. 
Tliat process—most important from an educational 
mnt of view—^will be considered in the sequel': it is 
the doctrine of assimilation referred to above. 
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Definitions. 

At this point it may be well to make dear our 
terminology, that you may have it for reference; 
and the doing of this will give us an opportunity of 
conversationally revising and supplementing what 
has been said in past lectures. 

A. — Mind is Consciousness from the lowest 
cinimal, to its highest man, manifestation. 

The fundamental fact of mind is FElOLINri, and 
this is both outer and inner. We can get no better 
name for the rudimentary fact than Feeling, whether 
we speak of the intelligence, or of the api^etitcs, or 
of instincts, impulses, or emotions. 

{a) Feeling is to be described (it cannot be defined) 
as an indefinite awareness, in which mind as subject 
is not yet differentiated from the presentation which is 
the content of the Feeling, and which may be called 
the object. There is as yet, however, no Object 
and Subject. Feeling may be of the single or of the 
multitudinous.* 

{fi) Sensation is feeling which at the continued 
solicitation of the i^resentalion, has now evolved into 
a feeling or awareness of the pre.sentation or content 

* Some writers seem to have an almost superstitious delight in 
ex^gerating the mystery of cei tain phenomena, and the impossibility 
of fixing them. Not only can this primal mental state be detected in 
the young of animals and man, but the most cultivated man, unless he 
is wholly destitute of the emotional element, and lives an exclusively 
arithmetical existence fiom which everything is shut out save what 
can be numbered and measured, constantly experiences Feeling as I 
have defined it. Indeed, rt is pretty certain that even the most rational 
adult has never a clear perception or conception of anything new, 
without beginning at this point of vague indenniteness, where subject 
and object are undifferentiated. This is Feeling in the generic use of 
the term: it is also specifically used to denote feelings as coloured by ^ 
pleasure or pain. From the earliest movement of mind we feel Beittg, 
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as separate^ i.e. as not the subject This stage of feel¬ 
ing is sensation Sensation, becoming aware of a 
variety of objects, is the sensation of diversity ; but 
this is no new phenomenon, but merely a numerical 
addition to the first sensation, and like it in kind. 

We now have, as a matter of fact, Subject and 
Object; but we do not have a sensation of Subject 
by the subject. For this we must manifestly first 
.sense subject as an object, which is, at this stage 
of evolution, impossible. We feel the object as not 
subject (this is sensation) ; but we do not feel the 
subject as not object. We simpl}' feel .subject as a 
vague point of support or foothold for object. To 
“ sense ” subject as an object is to be .vt-^con.scious— 
conscious of one’s own being as a being. 

The sensing of the “ object ” is not .siini)lc. There 
is contained, in this consciousness, the being of the 
object and the extensity of the object, and the there- 
ness or outness of the object, at lca.st. 

The organic appetitive feelings we do not at this 
stage sensc^ but only feel vaguely. 

(c) Desire is to be defined n.s a feeling from within, 
of an organic kind, so intense as to cause movement 
and a pressing forward to .some object for the filling 
or Sciti.sfaction of desire. 

(d) Emotion may be distingui.shed as desire to 
satisfy needs outside and above the merely organic 
and appetitive; eg. the need of satisfying goodwill 
to others, the need of sati.sfying the feeling (when 
“ Reason ” appears) of the beautiful, of the universal 
and rational, of the infinite, and of God. All 
morality and religion are ba.sed on primitive needs, 
and corresponding impulses to satisfy needs 
through that which is not the subject itself, but 
something else. 

(e) Sympathy is a community of feeling of one 
being with other beings (and with the unive/sal of 

'-Being^), and is the precondition of all emotion (though 
,b<$st defined after it). 
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(/) Subject and Olject. —By Subject is meant the 
one permanent conscious entity which receives 
presentations to sense from whatever source, inner 
or outer, they come. The Object is the presentation 
to consciousness, and is to be called the presentate. 

{g) The Representate is the name to be given to 
all objects in consciousness which have been 
previously there, but which are not themselves now 
really present. It is equivalet]t to image, but ought 
never to be called idea, which a word sacred to a 
specific meaning. 

(//) Analysis is the taking of a complex whole to 
pieces; and Synthesis is the putting together again 
of the parts, and so transmuting the “ whole ” into a 
“ unity.” 

This involves the self-conscious separating of one 
thing from another and as ojiposed to that other, 
i.e. Discrimination; and Discrimination is impossible 
without an act of will directed against a complex 
whole. 

(2) Will is the free self-generated nisiis of the con- 
.scious subject. 

(y) Attention is an act of will sustained with a 
purpose. Attention, like will, is a purely rational 
act. In attuition an object takes possession of the 
mind ; in attention the mbid lakes possession of an 
object. Education might be said to be the discipline 
of attention, for this lies at the root of all possible 
progress. 

Note. — EvERV new movement of MIND. 
PRESUMES ALL TJIE PRIOR MOVEMENTS, AND . 
CARRIES THEM WITH IT. 

The close connection between the philosophy of 
mind and the education of mind is now sufficiently 
apparent; but it may be well to dyrell on the': 
practical relations of theory in the next lecture. ' 



LECTURK V. 

APPLICATION 01 THr PRJ CriUNG VN \LYSIS lO 
I I)1I< MION \L Ml 11101). 

WiiLN We spoke of the ITum.'in Body as vehicle of 
sensation and of activity .'dike,—the phj sical b.isis of 
Mind,—we sho\\cd that it was the first thing to 
attend to in the education of the young The fiisl, 
because the necessary condition of the health ol mind ; 
but not the most impoitant \Vc must cat to Ihc, 
but eating is not so important as lixing \Vc also 
deduced all the chief lessons which the laws of the 
body impose on the educatejr, wdiether he be a private 
or public instructor * 

We might postpone a similar deduction from the 
Doctrine of Mind until we had completed our sur\'ey 
of mind ; but it is, for many leasons, better that you 
should now at this stage comprehend the educational 
and concrete significance of the philosophical and 
abstract, so far as we have gone. 

There are three great evolutionary stages of Mind, 
viz. Feeling, Sensation, Reason. This is the logical 
as well as the time-order, but the transition from one 
to the other cannot be clearly demarcated. And let 
us never for a moment lose sight of the fact that the 


* These were not elaborated, but sufficiently indicated.* 
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whole of man-mind is always and from the first present 
in the infant, waiting for the conditions which make 
its clear emergence possible. This whole is always 
more or less operative, as an underground infiucncc 
before it is in full evidence. 

'I'lie l^abc in arms i-., in quite its earliest stages, a 
creature mainly of I'eeling—thai state in which subject 
and object arc practually identified. So far as Feeling, 
therefore, is concerned, the philosophy of mind teaches 
us nothing as to the education of mind. All we can 
say is, that looking to the facts that .ill is always in 
and through nerve, it is important to a healthy nerve- 
tissue that we should protect the child from all pain¬ 
ful, discordant, or oftensive impressions. Calm and 
placidity, which imlicate a harmonious eipiilibrium of 
nerve processes, must, j^resumably, have some effect on 
the future mind-life of the babe. Were it possible then 
(we speak of an ideal state of things) to promote 
this etjuilibrium by securing perfect health in the 
organic functions, and by admitting to the avenues 
of .sense nothing but pleasing sounds and smells 
and sights, and a\oiding all that is sudden, harsh, 
discordant, and offensive, it would be a good thing. 
When Montaigne’s father would not permit him to 
' be suddenly awakened from sleep, but roused him 
gradually with gentle music, he was not so far wrong. 
Who knows but that much of Montaigne’s sweet 
reasonableness of nature may have owed something 
to this delicate .solicitude^ Can any one look at the 
treatment of infants by the majority of well-intentioned 
mothel-s without being surprised that they are so quiet 
as they arc? The mothers seem to imagine that tf 
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they are gratifying their own animal affection, the 
babe should in some way res|Dond. Their general 
intelligence is too low to understand the dictates of 
sympathy for tJieir little charge. They think of them¬ 
selves and their too explosive love, and not of the 
actual conditit>n and needs of the babe. 'I'lic instinct 
of animals teaches us a les.son. They never seem to 
meddle with their young at this stJigc, .save wi.sely- 
Providing for all their wants, the parent seems to leave 
the rest to nature. Men and wennen are aj)t to forget 
that mere gushing leriderncss for helpless babes is a 
very chiJap matter, and that true love shows itself, not 
ill ill-regulated fondling and feeding, but in the .sym¬ 
pathetic acti«jn which understaiicls, anticipates, and 
satisfies the corporeal needs of the infant. Doubtle.ss, 
mothers and nurses, more <ir less consciously, aim at 
thi.s. Their intentions are good. Let us wish them 
more succes.s. 

Sensation. 

At this stage ive have the conscious subject “ here ” 
and objects “ there,” which objects as sensed we have 
called sensates. It is probable that this sensational 
life is dominant (though not, of course, excluding 
Percipient and Concipient activities) from the age of 
nine months to about si.x years of .age complete— 
the period (roughly) of the beginning of the second 
dentition. If this be so, then the educational lesson 
is that we should not interfere with free sensational life. 

Sensation-proper is observation of external facts 
and relations; but this of a purely animal kind. It 
is not human^ i.c. rational, observation. Cultivate the 
senses, we are told, as if this were the sum of early 
plication. This is one of the results of an in¬ 
adequate psychology. What we have to cultivate— i.e* 
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train and discipline—is Percipience and Concipience 
"and so forth. But the universal of finite mind is 
sense (sensations of the outer and sensations of the 
inner), and a broad and liberal foundation in sense 
must be laid, ii the mental growth is afterwards to be 
broad and liberal and sound Some people would 
make the child exact fiom the first, and this is one of 
the dangers of the Kindergaiton The exactness of 
J’ercijjience and (’oncipience i limitation, and the 
discipline of these activities uill come in good time. 
Meanwhile, let the child alone: let him be the victim 
of the myriad sensations which poui in on him. The 
.soil may be glowing nothing, but it is being fertilised 
with a view to a futuie haivcst. It is mere pedantry 
to interfere at this st.ige, and the product if w'C inter¬ 
fere w'ill be, 01 ought to be, narrow' and pedantic. By 
.dl means proviile raw material for the child, but leave 
Jiim alone to m.ikc whal he can of it. J 5 y all means 
give him pajjci.and pencils, and painting brushes, and 
colours, <md bricks, and spades, and perforated cards; 
but let him .done. We were not sent into this world 
to be manuhutured by pedants, but to grow from oiir 
own roots and soil Natuie in this earliest stage is 
itself accomplishing the work that is suited to the 
w'ants of the individual mind JMcanwhilc,” says 
Carlyle, “the incipient Diogenes, like others, all 
ignorant of his Why, his How or Whereabout, was 
opening his eyes to the kind light, sprawling out his 
ten fingers and toes, listening, tasting, feeling, by all 
his five senses, still more by liis sense of hunger, and 
a whole infinitude of inward, spiritual half-awakened 
senses, endeavouring daily to acquire for himself some 
knowledge of this stiangc universe where he had 
arrived, be his task therein what it might.”— 
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Resartus) But we can do much to help natuie here as 
elsewhere: and by “ helping ” I simply mean giving 
nature a chance and icmoving the impediments 
which civilisation has put in one child’s way, and 
giving to anothci child the advantages of civilisation. 

For example, a city child comes into contact with 
so many experiences—])crsons and things, and these 
for the most pait in continual motion, that his senses 
are stimulated to an early, even piccocious, activity, 
beyond the possible attainment of a rustic On the 
othci Iwncl, the luslic is impiesscd by the comjiaia- 
tive lepose of things, with the loim-* of nature, with 
animals, and the slow opeiations of agricultuic, and 
so receives a depth of imincssion which gives 
solidity, without aleitncss, icj the fiitiiie intelli¬ 
gence i\ rustic child, then, should \isit cities foi 
activity and vcisatilit> , a city child should visit the 
country foi natuie and uiiosc It is not ncctssaiy 
to be alwa>s diiccting the child what to look at 
Let him Jtel to lepletion, and leave “l-)c^ and no 
Kyes ” to the cop> books Let him look at w hat he 
likes, but give him oppoitunities This is what I 
mean by cultivating sensation as such Oiii modern 
type of civilisation mak(*s it imjiossiblc to cultivate 
this fjcriod of human life as it ought to be cultivated 
“ From ever) thing the) see and hear, loveliness, like a 
breeze, should pass into the souls of cliildien and 
teach them, without then knowing it, the truth of 
which it is a maniicstation ” Ihc instinctive sense of 
what is fair and what is foul which will be the result 
of such an environment is a kind of anticipation of a 
rational understanding of the nature of good and evil ” 
§o far Plato. What would he have thought of I^ndon, 
Sheffield* and Glasgow, as nurseries for the young ? 
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During this sensational period Percipience and 
Concipicncc arc, of course, going on in the child, 
because he can’t help it. lie is selecting what suits 
him ; and you may depend on this, it is not what suits 
j'o». Sensation, as such, is the basis of the future 
operations of reason, and should be rich and \arious 
that it ina> be fruitful. Do not, therefore, limit, or in 
any way I’cstrict, the rccejjtiv'ity and natural free 
activity of the child under the pietcxt i)f turning his 
knowing powders to account. The Kindergarten 
system m.i>', as regards the intelligence at least, be 
abused by the over-direction, w'ith an ultcrii>r purpose, 
of the free natur.d activities of the child The chief 
gain in the kinderg.irteii s\ stem is its full recognition 
of the activities of the >oiing in the direction of 
construction. It thus gives a city child of wealthy 
parents, some of the advantages jjf the gutter. It 
is an extension and an evolution of the nursery 
practice of playing w ith bricks, encouragement being, 
however, given to imitate definite forms presented as 
draw ings The flat brick with toothed ends, admitting 
of one being fitted into another, is of more value than 
all the Frobelian “gifts” Tlie moral and physical 
influences, on the other hand, of a wise Kindergarten 
are, con.sidcring the barbarism of the lower stratum of 
our population, wholly good. To let the child learn 
'as much as possible from his own experiences is the 
sum and substance of Rous.seau’s doctrine. By all 
means, we should say; but in moral relations at least, 
he must learn under supervision and control as regu¬ 
lated by an ideal. But control only where necessary. 

Note in passing, that what is true of the child is 
also tt\ie of us men. We are (if vve may so say) 
too much the victims of regulated and reasoned 
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sensations, and, consequently, too much the slaves of 
a narrow and logical activity. We, too, should 
remember that it is God Himself who .so lavi.shly 
offers to each of us the riches of .sensation and 
feeling, and that if we do not keep the sensational 
door open we are j^uilty of a “ sullcnness 'gainst 
nature ” and God, and lend to grow narrower 
as we grow older. Our little personalities shut out 
the wealth and glory of the unixersal. We do not 
wish to rear poets ; but assuredly, except in so far as 
a man is a .sharer in the inspimtion of the poetic 
temperament, he is only half-born. Philosophy and 
religion are to him sealed books : in the one depart¬ 
ment, as in the other, he is fit onl}' jura re in verba 
magistfi. Reason gives interpretation and form, but 
feeling is the inexhaustible fountain of reality. 
Men, whose avenues of .sen.sation have been eaily 
blocked by the limitations incident to definite 
knowledge, have often great force within a narrow 
sphere of intellectual or moral activity; but their 
narrowness interferes with enjoyment of life in any 
large sense, and may even unfit them for the 
administration of important affairs. Their sym¬ 
pathy and imagination are cold and barren. True 
life, as distinguished from departmcntil knowledge 
and purposed activitj', includes (ahva)'s along w’ith 
these, of course) openness to the universal in all its 
myriad forms, and a ready response to its never- 
ceasing solicitations. Induration is an extensive as 
well as an intensive process. The mind that is the 
slave of knowledge tends to be cs.sentially obscurantist, 
because it is the slave of traditionary conceptiqps by 
which it judges all things. It is this traditionary 
spirit which is the enemy of Humanism, though, 
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Strange to say, it is often most conspicuous in men 
who have been trained exclusively in the (so-called) 
Humanities The historical struggle between 
Obscurantism ?nd Humanism icpcats itself in every 
age, and, indeed, in the stiiiggles of each individual 
with himself 

In the case of the cit\ child then, let him have the 
counny as much as possible in the case of the 
rustic, let him ha\e the cit> • and failing that, 
markets, fans, tiavelling ciicuses, panoramas 
(especially geogiaphical), musical entei tainments, 
games, and magic-lantcin exhibitions. It* is true 
that the lift of sensation is ncvei more, intcllcctualh, 
than the attiiition of objects as wholes, and of their 
relations in localitj , but this, after all, is the founda¬ 
tion of the fabiic of mind, and has to be respected 
But we are not to forestall the next stage of mind- 
evolution. Sense is the souice of all content of 
mind, save the mattei and issue of the Rcason- 
pioccss itself 

fake note of this, however • just becaiT'C a child is 
a human, and not a mere animal, intclhgencc, tht 
rudimentar> acts of Pcicipiencc, Coneipience, 
Generalisation, and Reasoning arc all going on, in a 
<lim and gioping way, during the whole of the sensa¬ 
tional period without your inteiferencc For 
example, the maiked and conspicuous difference of 
one thing fiom another—a stone from a piece of 
wood, glass from trees—is making the percipient act, 
though It is an act of w ill, easy. So with ceJneepts of 
individuals, which to a child consist of the most 
prominent characters onlj So with generalisations, 
which are rude and inadequate because they deal 
only with what most vividly impresses sense. But 
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to hasten the ripening of these acts is to bartcc life 
for knowledge, and to cheat the child of a multifarious 
experience \\hich will be aftcr^\ards 111 due time 
turned to account It also to cheat him of much 
happiness Ihc interfcicnce uith natiiial liberty bj 
piematurely orij,anisin^ d child s intelligence i** to be 
depiecated It would give us nnnufictiiied men, 
docile and obedient it maj be but irid and wanting 
in vitality 

The genetal cducatioiul pimcipil it this 

stage IS — 

Up *10 nil \( I 01 si\ vvirviiMK irsL is 
DONP, IIT nil KI II NO IMlKll’KINfl WITH 
nil FKIPDOM OI slNSMION 111 KVririK 
lNCOUKV(I COM VI I Wmi \I I IIIMIIIV 1 OKMS 

01 r\rsiiN(i VM) iioAiou nil nvilkvl 

ACTIMn 01 im ( 1 IIL 1 > IN IVIIvV DIM CHON 

And when wc be^in s\'^tcmatic instruction the 
principle of method to be deduced from the above 
consideiations, which exhibit sensation Onnei and 
outer) as the bisis and as fiiinishing the raw material, 
of all subsequent pioccsses of mind i-i this fimiliar 
proposition — 

IKLSI \r 10 SI NSI 

The visible must be seen, the tan^^ible must be 
touched, the odorous must be smelt, the audible must 
be heard, the innci feeling or elementary emotion 
must be felt * Never substitute the sign for the 
thing,” says Rousseau except when it is impossible 
to show the thing 


Reason • 

The sensational, even in its highest form -of attui- 
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tion, is on the reflex or passivo-active plane of 
Consciousness. The animal is mover! by the object, 
tossed hither and thither by impressions as reflected 
in its own subject, and the dynamic interjictions of 
these. For example, when an animal seems to be 
occupied with an object, it docs not “ attend ” in any 
true mcaninfj of that term, any more than it ever 
“fwtends”* ; it is detained b}' the object, and what we 
have before us is a detention of i he conscious subject, 
not attention by it. Apjain, the animal does not com¬ 
pare or discriminate : objects compare and discrimin¬ 
ate themselves on the subject, the subject reflexly 
respondinjT. The term assigned to the fully realised 
reflex sensational intelligence of the animc'il is Attui- 
tion, not Perception ; still less Knowing. 

All the above passive activities of mind arc con¬ 
stantly operative in man, and constitute a great part 
of his daily life, which is largely automatic both in 
the intellectual and moral sphere; and they occupy 
almost the whole field of consciousness in the mind of 
the infant and child. 

But, meanwhile, the conscious subject functions a 
free energy or power to be called Will, and the result 
is a movement towanJs the prchcn.sion or apprehension 
of sensates, and this in succc-ssive steps or moment.s, 
by which it'effects tJieir reduction to consciousness, 
affirmation, and rational knowledge. Hence— 

1. Percipience and the Percept. 

2. Concipience and the Concept. 

Th% characteristic of scn.sation is, to begin with, 
multiplicity, disorder, and confusion. I have 
indicated in the functionings of animal intelligence 

* i.e, no thoufrht is interposed between the initiation of its activity 
and the object of that activity 
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the extent to which experience is reduced to order, 
and the animal adapted to its environment. When 
we come to man, we find that over and above this 
animal functioning, Will emerges in the form of the 
rudimentary reason-act of Percipience. The vital 
fact is that reason is at root Will. I can perceive 
nothing, conceive nothing, know nothing, save as a 
self-conscious subject that ivilis to take hold of or 
apprehend things in accordiincc with a certain 
process. The fact that there is no conscious 
effort in much of our Knowing, that it is .so 
easy to* begin with, and becomes in the course of 
repetition almost automatic, does not affect the 
question. Try to perceive and conceive, or in any 
way know, .something new and strange, like that 
clock on the wall, which you can imagine }'our.self 
seeing for the first time when totally ignorant of its 
purpose and mechanism, and you will realise to 
yourself what Will is as an initiating energy, and also 
what it is in its process. 

The principle of method to be deduced from the 
fundamental fiict of rea.son is this :— 

EVOKE 'I’llE WILE OV THE 1’L'I‘IL. 

This principle lies at the root of all true discipline 
of the mind of man, intellectual and moral, just as it 
lies at the root of that mind as rational mind. Sensa¬ 
tion furni.shes the material and occasion of the new 
movement, but, at the same time, it blocks the way, 
and has to be overcome. 

It.is true, as I have said above, that in the case of 
a child as of a man, the oft-rcpc^tcd and insistent 
presentation of an object in .sensational atfuition 
makes easy, and almost unconscious, the movement 
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from within whereby that object is perceived. If, 
however, I present, even to a child, an object which 
by its novelty stimulates him to interest, he exerts 
himself to look at it, and to handle it, and so forth, 
i.e. attends to it, and so perceives it as a total, like 
or unlike previous experiences ; and he then 
immediately advances rapidly to the conceiving of 
that total through the perception, of its most con¬ 
spicuous characters. The continuous application oT 
will to an object of knowledge with the purpose of 
knowing, is called Attention. Every teacher fails 
who cannot in practice solve for himself this problem, 

“ How can I secure the attention of a class ? ” The 
general answer is, “ I 5 y following the principles of 
method in teaching; ” but to this has to be added 
regard for ph}'siological conditions, and the extent 
to which the teacher’s manner, as .sympathetic, 
interested, and vivacious, engages, by a natural re¬ 
action, the interest of his pupils. It is by a movement 
from within that we really grasp anj'thing. This 
is what Rousseau was pointing at when he said, “ Let 
not the child know anything because you have told it 
to him, but because he has comprehended it for 
himself.” “ What we learn most thoroughly is what 
we learn to some extent by ourselves,” says Kant. . 

however, you “tell” when the spirit of the 
child is erect and eager to know, the principle is 
observed. 


{a) Percipience. 

In teaching a subject, I must follow the process of 
knowing, whatever that process may be. I caiuiot 
advance by walking backwards. ' , , V* 

Manifestly, then, in evoking will to enter oh 
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path of knowledge, I must b^in with Perdpience 
and go on to Concipicnce, and so forth. Percipience 
is first, and lies at the foundation of all accurate 
knowledge. I find accordingly certain principles 
here awaiting me. All is complex, but perception is 
of the single. Accordingly we have this principle— 

In the training ok Percipience confine 

YOURSELF TO WHOLES AS SINGLES, AND TO 
SINGLES AS WHOLE.S. 

KULK.— One things or one element of a things at 
a time. 

Let hny rational mind try to reali.se in itself an 
adequate knowledge of an\' new thing whatsoever, 
and it will fail until it has anal^ sccl the complex in 
consciousness down to its underlying percepts, and 
distinctly apprehended these. 

It is no mean clement ui the work of rational mind, 
and of education, this accuracy of Percipience. It is 
the foundation and necessary condition of every sub¬ 
sequent step, if that step is not to be simply a step into 
confusion. It may be of little moment to perceive dis¬ 
tinctly the object “tree” as opposed to “shrub,” or any 
one quality in tree as opposed to any other one quality 
in tree, so far as mere substance of knowledge is con¬ 
cerned. But the important point in thi.s, as in all 
other educative processes, is the training and dis- 
.cipline of faculty. This has always to be kept in 
view as our main end ,—effectiveness of faculty ; and 
we can then let knowledge take care of itself. Thi.s 
is education of intelligence. Nothing else can be, 
called education without involving ourselves in a con¬ 
tradiction of terms. One percept at a time, then, and 
~^a.t clearly differentiated. The application of those ; 
*^marks to object-lessons is obvious. Up to the age 
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of five or six, you may introduce a child to new 
objects as sensational wholes to be perceived and be 
recognised in respect of their salient qualities; but 
this is all. 

The bearing of our interpretation of Reason on 
the whole process of education is obvious, for what an 
animal accomplishes for itself iinsclf-consciously, man 
must strive self-consciously to attain. He must 
educate himself. 


{/f) Concipicncc. 

The i.cxt step in knowing an object, we found, is the 
raising of the percept of the object as a single whole, 
to its perception as a unity of parts, \\hich is Concep¬ 
tion. Mind has been discriminating diverse objects 
one from another. It now continues its occupation 
with each object to see what the object has got to say 
for itself. 'I'he various qualities impress themselves on 
.sense, and have now to be discriminated in relation 
to the total object, and as elements in it; and those 
qualities which arc not obvious have to be sought for. 

The mind in knowing will not be hurried. It must 
take one step after aiu)thcr, and only one at a time. 
Like all things in nature, it grows by infinitely small 
steps. 

In teaching botanj' to a school I present a blue¬ 
bell.' To the children it is familiar; but it is little 
more, as yet, than a perceived attuitional total. If 
they know anything about it beyond what they know 
about all other plants that are becoming daily 
familiar to sensation and perception, it is that on the 
top of a thin green stalk there is a blue cup. To this 
extent the bluebell is not only perceived as a whole 
in sensation and discriminated from other things, but; 
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is conceived^ by virtue of certxiin qualities and charac¬ 
teristics of its own, relatively to itself. 

It is manifest that until Will, in the energy of 
knowing, has reached tlic point at which it discri¬ 
minates the various characters which go to constitute 
the complex individual in sense, it has advanced only 
ohe step bejaind attuition, and that the second step i.s 
the truly instructive one. It is now answering the 
question. What is that complc.x object before me ?— 
the first and last rjucstion of Reason. The answer is 
ascertained by an anal)'sis, which gives an adequate, 
though,of course, superficial, .synthesis of the elements 
in the object; and this .s}'nthcsis con.stitutes its (unity 
in many) concept. W^ill has here a higher asid more 
difficult task to perform than in rcrcipience, and 
greater demands arc made on its sheer jjower of 
holding things together. The discipline (jf Will and 
the training in the process whereb}' Will reaches 
knowledge, are here, accordingK', higher than they 
have yet been It follows the prior di.sciplinc in simple 
percipience. (’onscquently we have the principle— 

In training in Congii'iionck puactlsk in tin-: 

.SVNTIIE.SI.S OK MANY IN ONK. 

This is the object-les.son proper. Remember that 
you follow the natural order only if y(Hi confine your 
exercises to the breaking up of perceived wholes that 
arc familiar. I'herc i.s no good to be got from a 
lesson on copper ore or a megatherium, but rather 
from a potato and a cat. 

But remember, meanwhile, the magistral principle 
of the order in which we build ujj conceptions, and 
confine yourself to the obvious qualities for a con¬ 
siderable time. Not only must you confine yourself 
to the obvious for some time, but in your first dser* 
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cises you must limit yourself entirely to the most 
salient characteristics. Why ? 

Because wc discovered in our philosophy of mind 
that it was the salient characteristics w'hich were first 
apprehended by mind in building up a concept of a 
thing. Thus a second principle (not to be called a 
rule, because it is not a fled action from a principle, 
but itself directly deduced from the mind-process)— 
In training to adei^uati concepts of 

OBJECTS, TEACH FIRST THE SALIENT AND 
PROMINENT CHARACTI'.RISTICS BEFORE PROCEED¬ 
ING TO OTHERS. « 


Anticipate a little, and apply for your.sclves this 
principle of method to geography, histfiry, grammar, 
language generally, etc., and you will see how sound 
it is, and how universally it is neglected. 


No doubt a human being, especially if he has a 
happy nerve-basis and a suitable environment, will do 
much of all this for him.self; but if he could do it as 
well as he ought to do it, education, whether by the*" 
parent or the teacher, would be superfluou.s. It is 
because the human animal cannot educate him.self as 
he ought that we interpo.se and educate him. And, ‘ 
so far as the intellect is concerned, it is only by 
following the method of mind in its process of 
knowing that we can teach any subject effectively, 
or as Comenius would say, easily, solidly, and surely. 
And far more important than the teaching of par¬ 
ticular subjects is the training and discipline of the 
knowing function itself. Reason (which is sometimes 
called divine) is in our hands, to make or mar. Our ' 
responsibility is great. For on reason and its sane 
activity in search of true knowledge^ depends 
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mately the true ethical life—the life of conduct as 
well as of contemplation. 

Far be it from me, however, to say that, without the 
formal training and discipline of reason, a man cannot 
be ethical. He may be so constituted as to have a 
natural affinity for the humane feelings which are the 
fountain of the ethical, and he may be by nature so 
open to the spiritual ideas which are presented to him 
in the example and teaching of others, that he leads 
a worthy life in all his relations. God has not left 
the all-important question of conduct in the hands 
of intellect alone. Even “ to the poor (in mind) the 
gospel is preached.” Eut we cannot trust to such 
casual results. 'I'lie very purpose of all education is 
to strengthen the ethical in the individual, for himself 
and for humanity, by the discipline of reason, as well 
as by the nutrition of ideas. In this w'ay we secure 
a more effective discharge of all the duties of life, 
individual, social, and political. Surely a great work ! 
An uneducated man, moreover, however finely attuned 
by nature, Necessarily has narrow interests: his horizon 
is limited, and he must always fail to rise to ethical 
conceptions in any large .sense. His village and his 
home are for him the world and all its interests. 

1 

It may be said by the hypercritical, that, after all, 
many of these principles of method, so far as we have 
yet gone, are already in the market. True ; but they 
aTe not bought and paid for by those who most need, 
and ought, to use them. Experience in the course of 
the ages forces profound truths on men with the very 
■ minimum of thinking on their part, simply by sliowing 
that certain things won’t work and certain others 
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will. Nature, so to speak, takes care of itself; for 
there is a Reason in the affairs of men. Our business 
is to explicate that reason, and to find the scientific 
or rational explanation of good practi.scs, and t<^show 
the untruth and ineptness of bad ones. This in educa¬ 
tion is called tiieory, and it is this which every man 
who propo.sc.s to educate n mind is asked to study. 

Order of Grou'di. 

If one Rule of Kducational Method be more con¬ 
spicuous than another (so far as we have yet carried 
our analysis) it is this:— 

In Er)UCATiN(., ioluas hie okdek ok Mind- 

e.ROWTH, tMIICII is ALSO, (iENEKALI.Y .SI’EAKING, 
THE ORDER OF liRAlN-ORfA\Til. 

An old and empirical rule this : all we can do is to 
point to its scientific \ indication. Doubtless we all 
have to recognise this rule, w'helher w’e will or not; 
and in our attempts (which arc constant) to ignore it, 
we meet with signal failure. Ihit, .spite of this, we go 
on believing that we know better than nature and 
God, and taking advantage of a child’s memory for 
.symbolic sounds w'c im[)art knowledge (so-called) 
prematurely—a practice not only usele.ss, but hurtful 
and obstructive, lake any subject you please, you 
must regulate your action by the principle, or fail. 
Not only has each age its own fitting studies, but it 
has its own way of comprehending and assimilating 
the same study. Take, for example, religion and the 
idea of God. The man-child is essentially a religious 
being, and you have to help him in the slow evolution 
of his religious life. What can God be to a child ? 
He can be something; but what ? Whatever He 
MU be, He ought to be by your h6lp ; but w, 
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And so on with morality and with all intellectual 
teachings. Find out what things can be to a child, 
and limit yourselves to that, if you wish to succeed. 
Of this more fully when wc speak of applied method, 
which is the Art of education. 1 would only make 
one remark here, that if ever you have the mind of 
an undeveloped adult to deal with (a Central 
African, for example, or a British boor), and desire to 
teach him anything, you must, even /ihn, start 

from the .simplest child-elements of it. (Let the 
clergy and missionaries take note of this.) “ The 
learned,” says Rousseau, “ always look for the man 
in the child without thinking of what he was before 
he became a man.” We should rather say, of what 
he must be before he can become a man. 

[The order of mind-growth in knowing is also the 
order of the object-growth in completing itself in 
mind. Not only docs the knowing faculty move to 
its end after a certain manner and by a certain 
series of step.s, but we may say that the object of 
knowledge it.sclf by a kind of parallel mot'cment 
builds itself up out of .sensation into knowledge. 
It may be said to separate itself from other things, 
assume its own percept and concept, and so forth: 
A (tree) differences itself as a percept from B (bu.sh) 
and C (carrot). Wc may look at the growth of 
knowledge from the side of the object as well as 
of the subject.] 

Consequently, we can deduce from the Principle 
these Rules:— 

Rule I. In the teaching of every subject build it up 
in. the mind of the child in accordance with the order of 
mind-growth. 

Rule 2. Proceed step by step^ and step after step, 

: '' L 
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Let US now add to these principles and rules of 
educational method, the lesson we were taught when 
defining the end of education— 

TURN EVERYTHING TO USE 

and we may then say that, even if we went no 
further, we have alread>' got possession of a sufficient 
number of principles and rules to guide the teacher. 

We will now return to the process of mind- 
activity. 



LFXTURE VI. 

MAN-MIN I)— continued. 

4 . THE GENERAL-CONCEPT CCOMPARISON). 

• 

The process of mind on its way to knowledge has 
been our theme; but our work is as yet only half 
done. The moments of sensation, of perception of 
sehsates, and the conception of the percepts inherent 
in the complex sensate, take us a considerable step 
pn the reason-road. We can imagine an intelligence 
so constituted as to stop at this point; but if so, its 
reduction of the material in sense to self-consciousness, 
and consequent knowledge, would be partial and 
inadequate. The concept, even supposing it to be a 
complete synthesis of perceived qualities, would give 
us only the .separate parts of a single thing in a unity. 
Theise would be discerned as fu.sed, for we cannot 
locally separate the colour from the form or hardness 
or odour of the object: they are not separated parts 
of the thing standing side by side as a collocated 
aggregate. Still they are collocated parts of an 
aggregate in the sense of elements in the total thing. 
We may regard them as the anatomical description of 
the thing. But we are not content with this as 
knowledge. 

We press forward to a .higher conception—^he 
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conception of the relation of these parts, which re- 
lation truly constitutes them into the actual thing 
before us. This we may call the organic relations of 
the parts. Passing over many subordinate and pre¬ 
liminary analyses, we ultimately desire to see the 
molecular elements of the thing, and the dynamic 
force or forces which bring .iboiit that specific con¬ 
stitution of molecular elements which we call the 
“ thing.” The mere collocatioii of parts gives us no 
satisfaction, because the reason-movement in us is 
not yet .satisfied. We desire to detect the precise 
nature of the energy which determines that these 
elements shall be here A and there P or C. In short, 
we seek the causal relations of the elements within the 
thing and “ for itself." 

For, after all, the question we ask of each thing (and 
of the whole of experience) is, What are you ? You 
have qiialitic.s which I find everywhere else : your 
colour I find in other thing.s, your texture and hard¬ 
ness and odour and form I lind in other things: but 
they are combined in >'oii in such a way as to make 
you a thing by yourself, and not anything el.se. And 
I want to know what you truly are —in short, what is 
your es.sence, which is also your idea, and the purpose 
or TeXoff of yc^ur existence. Thus the ultimate re¬ 
ciprocal causal relations within a thing are identical 
with its essence. 

To face us, we have a quantitative difficulty: Will is 
a great power; it can hold present to consciousness 
several percepts and concepts at once, while, at the same 
time,.more or less vaguely “sensing” a multitude of sub- 
self-conscious or sensational elements which can be 
made to emerge when I desire to realise them clearly; 
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But the multitude of individual concepts, is so great 
that Will exhausts itself quickly in their presence, and 
gladly catches at some way of symbolising many in¬ 
dividual concepts as represented by one. Millions of 
dogs are represented by the one word, “ Dog ” or " a 
dog”; millions of individual men by the one word, 
“ Man ” or “ a man.” We .say “ a Dog is a quadruped,” 
meaning *' all dogs ” ; Man is rational, meaning “ all 
meny We thus abbreviate the work of Will-reason. 
This is itself a great gain if it were nothing else, 
because it abbreviates and simplifies thought.* 

If we can utter a judgment the predicate of which 
will cover at once many millions of individuals, it is 
manifest that we have acquired an intellectual .sym¬ 
bolism which facilitates enormously the progress of 
reason in knowledge. 

How then do we get for consciousness the word 
“ Dog ” as distingui.shcd from this, that, and other 
individual dogs ? 

Thus; 

I have already j)erceivcd and concei\ ed an individual 
object, differing from other creatures within the area 
of conscious experience, and named it “ dog.” Many 
other creatures now pass before me which, though 
differing in certain respects (which arc superficial 
enough), eg. size and colour, arc yet possessed (or seem 
to be posses.scd) of those characters which made me 
originally call a particular creature a “dog” in order 
to mark it off from the many <jther creatures previ¬ 
ously seen. Because they possess in common that 
combination of characteristics which difference a dog 


* To this aspect of the general concept, we here confine ourselves. 
Its relations to Cause, Essence, Idea, lie within the sphere of .meta¬ 
physics. 
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from other creatures, I call them all " dogs." While 
doing so, I am gathering up, by the force of will, into 
a unity in my consciousness these common (differen¬ 
tiating) chaiactcristics, and so constituting a new 
reality (for consciousness), vi/ the kind, species, genus, 
or class, Doo. This is the General Concept which 
manifestly exists as an entity of Reason only; its actual 
existence being founti only in that series of individuals 
ill which 1 ha\e ntjtcd the con non characteristics. 

“ Dog ” is all dogs and yet no particular dog. 

Gine>al Pfopositiojn —Now, this General Concept, 
it seems to me, picccdes both logically and' chrono¬ 
logical!}’, gcncial propositions It is the mother of 
general prop«)sitions, thus • The common char- 
acteiistics, above lefeired to as found together in each 
of the seiies of individuals, aie rt, r, d. Conse¬ 
quently the general concept Doo contains in itself, 
ready to be explicated whenever I choose, the 
general propositions:— 

All dogs have a 
„ have b 

„ haver. 

„ have d 

Note next, that the affirmation of the general 
concept “ Dog ’’ picsumes that 1 have seen all 
individual dogs and recorded their characteristics* 
but it is in no man’s power to do so. There is, then, 
manifestly lying buried in the general concept ** Dog ” 
an assumption or hypothesis, vi^ : This dog, that 
dog, and a multitude of creatures (to which I 
originally attached the diffeientiating name of “ dog ”) 
represent or stand for “ all dogs ”; therefore^ “ Dog," 
as a general concept, contains all dogs. So firm and^^ 
rigid is the conviction that I have got the true» 
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general concept which exhausts individuals and 
affirms a class or kind, that if any traveller sent me 
a pictuie of a strange animal and called it a dog, 
1 should say at once, It is not a dog, because 
though it has a and b and also a certain general 
sensational rescmblincc to what aie commonly called 
dogs, It has not c and dy and is thtiefon not a dog, 
but some new beast not > ct classified 

[Some may say that the general proposition must 
precede the geneial concept Doubtless it is silently 
there, but in its explicated form as a pi ©position 
it follows (I think; the geneial concept, and is an 
explication of it hoi educational purposes this 
matteis little] 

The formation of the geneial concept apart fiom 
its value as the shorthand of leason, is of gieat 
significance It implies i j>ou*€f of Will in dis¬ 
criminating and holding discrimm itions together in a 
unity, with a sub reference to iiinumeiable individuals , 
a power much greater than any jet brought into 
operation The absti action ne^essaiy 111 peicipicnce 
and concipience is here quite outdone, quantitatively 
outdone, and also outdone because 111 holding 
present to consciousness the geneial concept, we have 
now no longer the suppoit of the thing as here and 
^now present to consciousness, but, instead of this, 
only an entity geneiated b> mmd-activity 

m 

Comparison —Now, what have we been silently 
doing in order to reach this general concept ? 
Evidently comparing one animal with anothei lhat 
is to say, we have held present to consciousness 
certain individual sense-concepts, and, lookirtg from 
one to the other, we have seen likeness or unlikeness, 
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and have gathered under one general symbolic class 
or kind-name, all the similars. 

This is Comparison, which is the basis of generalisa¬ 
tion. 

Looking at a great number of individuals (or facts) 
which are prima facie like each other, we have found 
a common expression for them; which common 
expression we call a general concept. Spite of many 
differences, each animal has certain qualities conjoined, 
rt, r, d; therefore a, l\ c, d arc the common 
characters, and any word may be the symbol of this 
conjunction. There is a silent but effective ^purpose 
of separation and synthesis quite in advance of the 
sense-comparison of animals. It is a rational process, 
though not carried out self-consciously to begin with. 

Rational comparison, then, may be defined as 
(strictly speaking) the purposed perception of the 
relations of individuals in respect of time, place, 
likeness, and unlikeness. This process, however, is 
always going on in a vague way, without a deliberate 
purpose of knowledge. Hence its inaccuracy. 


The significance of the general concept is great 
because the formation of it carries with it the whole 
process of inductive reasoning, and its exi.stence 
renders possible deductive reasoning.* 

• The im]X)rtance of the general concept in the ordi¬ 
nary life of man is also great; because the true 
measure of our power over things lies in the truth 
of our general concepts in their final completion. 

* Moreover, relatively to the particular individual, the general 
concept is the essence or idea of the particular,—that whereby a thing 
is what it is and not anything else. This platonic question, it is 
probable, has not yet been fully worked out. To enter into meta¬ 
physical questions here would be manifestly irrelevant. 
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On this the accuracy of our judgments in the affairs 
of life depends. 

Its ethical importance again is supreme; because 
the general concept is the form " of ethical ideas, 
and these constitute at once the motive and the end 
of all conduct. 

Further, the importance of a proper understanding 
of the process of formation is also great; because, if 
understood as it has been explained above, ethical 
ideas, however exalted, are not in themselves existent 
(although they may be objects of contemplation), but 
are exi.%tent only in so far as they make manifest 
their existence in the particulars of conduct—the 
daily and hourly life of each of us. They live^ they 
can truly live^ only in the particular. 

You can understand, then, how it is of all things 
most desirable that in the sclf-cducation of our own 
minds, and the education by us of other minds, we 
should see to it that they arc trained and disciplined 
in the accurate construction of general concepts. On 
this depends .soundness of judgment and the validity 
of concrete reasoning. 

A' treatise, De Eviendatione Intcllectus^ might well 
centre round the general concept. Not only for its 
own sake, but for its implications; for this stage of 
the process of Will in knowing rests on the previous 
stages, without which it could not emerge; and it 
contains also implicitly the ratiocinative function. 
Then, without the accurate concept of the individual, 
which, again, depends on accurate or true percepts, 
and these on full and true presentation to sense, the 
general concept would be hopelessly vitiated: and 
the vitiation may enter at any one or all of these 
stages of mind-activity. 
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Principle of Method.— THE YOUNG IN THE 
FORMATION OF GENERAL CONCEPTS, AND IN THE 
ANALYSIS OF THOSE THEY HAVE' IMMATURELY 
FORMED. With this object in view obey the follow¬ 
ing rule:— 

Riile. — Teach generalisations as generalisations; 
that is to saj'y proceed from the particular to the general; 
from the concrete individual to the abstract. 

The tradition-bound teacher of language will say 
that the abstract syntactical rule of grammar can be 
learned quite easily by boys. Of course it can--as 
ivords ; but it can never be anything but a njeaning- 
less collocation of words until it is filled with the 
concrete individual “ instances ” which the boy is 
daily encountering in his .studies. And inasmuch as 
the human mind, as a matter of fact, gets its general 
and abstract proposition (even if it has to do so re¬ 
trospectively, i.e. by going back) through particulars, 
our duty is to lead it to its general proposition along 
the road or way of particulars. The mind will thus 
make easier and more solid and more rapid progress 
in the knowledge of a subject, and will also have an in¬ 
tellectual “interest*’ in the subject. Hut these are not, 
the sole, nor yet the chief, advantages; for it is only 
by following the way of reason that we can truly 
train and di.sciplinc reason to the sound and effective 
exercise of its powers on all the affairs of life. 

Every now and then we have public men deploring 
the absence of intellectual interests in young men 
and women. There can be no doubt that men 
are born with a mental affinity for certain things and 
thoughts which, when it is intense, is called a genius 
for this or that. But the possession of intellectual 
interests in men generally, depends on the time and 
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method of teaching the subjects in which we desire to 
interest them. 

The same remarks apply to the teacher of ele¬ 
mentary science. Even the humblest school-science 
consists of generalisations, or aims at them. Unless 
the pupil is led, step by step, to approach these 
through particular observations, full and exact, the 
conclusion, be it in the form of a generalisation or a 
formula, is not knowledge any more than the case 
which contains a diamond is the diamond. The great 
facility which most boys have in appropriating the 
words and propositions that formulate knowledge, de¬ 
ceives the teacher, contact with particulars^ so 

that the boy himself can of himself draw the scientific 
conclusion, is alone of any value. Even an unin¬ 
telligent knowledge of a Greek verb is more discip¬ 
linary and more instructive than verbal scientific 
knowledge. Such knowledge is not teal; and it is 
only in so far as it presents the real relations of 
things, and in so far as these arc clearly perceived 
and conceived, that science instruction has any 
rightful place in the school. I'lie Ratichian rule, 
“per experimentum omnia,” is here absolute. 

And yet words and formulation are nece-ssary. If, 
without the help of language to fix and symbolise, 
we could make little progress on the percipient and 
concipient planes of mind, how hopeless would be 
the attempt to convey a generalisation and reasoning 
without it. Until we formulate thought to ourselves 
in words, we are not, strictly speaking, thinking, but 
only striving to think, struggling with thought — 
“ licking,” as Montaigne says, “ the formless embryo.” 
On this parallelism, or rather interpenetration, of 
thought and language, rests ultimately all argument 
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for language as an educational discipline ; apart, that 
is to say, from the ethical and aesthetic aspects of 
language as literature.* 

Note .—Here 1 may state explicitly what 1 have else¬ 
where indicated, that the child—indeed, we may say 
more truly, the infant—If with general concepts. 
Hy this I merely mean th.'it the infant, having seen 
and named an individual (the totality of impression 
which is the individual in sense), forthwith u.ses that 
individual image and name as a general. It is a 
“ general ” of the “ first intention,” so to speak; the 
business of Rea.son is to transform it into a ‘‘general ” 
of Reason. Unquestionably, the child begins by con- 
.stituting the individual a general, but, 1 repeat, this is 
the provisional “ general" of attuition, awaiting the 
analytic differentiations of percipicnce. Thus, objects 
all alike at first sight are gradually found to be 
different, and the construction of the rational generaliza¬ 
tion begins. The first object seen is not a general 
but an individual, which is t/seit as a general on the 
presentation of fresh objects more or less like. Thus 
the infant, having once seen and named a cow, calls 
the four-footed animals which thereafter come before 
him “cows,” until he knows better (as we say)*|* So 
vague arc .sensates, and the fir^t percepts t>f these 
sensates, that he sees a general likeness before he 
begins to differentiate in any cluse analytic sense. 
Till he graduall}*, by the concurrent processes of 

I 

f Dr Sully (i. |>. 420) refers to a deaf-mute who, before learning the 
manual signs, reached “ the highly abstract idea of Maker and Creator, 
and applied this to the world or totality of objects about him.’’ If my 
analysis of pcrcipience in Met. Nov. et Vet. be correct, this is not hn- 
possible. lie h.id the feeling of Ueiiig-iiniversal, and the perception 
and conception of the multiplicity of objects as grounded in Being- 
universal. 

t Why does a child see generals vaguely, and only slowly advance 
to differentiatfon aud ti ue generals ? Because he is in the sensational 
stage, the'victim of impression, wheieas the analytic act is an act of 
Will directed against tne object, and is necessarily of slow and gradual 
emergence. 
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differentiation and likening, builds up for himself the 
concept of this and that individual, he is constantly 
wrong, and the resultant in his consciousness is al¬ 
ways confused and inadequate. Still more must this 
be the case with the process of forming the general 
concept, w'hich demands much more energy of will 
applied to things than the individual concept does; 
f(;r he has to compare, anaij’se, and discriminate 
with a view to the integration of a new entitativc 
unity in consciousness. Not only is this process one 
demanding in itself more energy of will, but it silently 
involves rational processes. It is evident that the 
result ijiust be vitiated by all prior errors in percipi- 
ence and concipience—nay, also, by the inadequate¬ 
ness of the primary scnsati(m. ('oncepts, both of the 
individual and of the general, are allowed by the 
inactive mind to form themxclvcs (so to speak) as 
vague impressions, and the result is fatal to adequate 
and accurate thinking. \Vc educate in order to 
correct all this. VVe do not, however, wish to inter¬ 
fere too much with the natural How of mind, but 
only to regulate and tlircct it; and, as the young 
grow older, we further wish to rouse in them a self- 
conscious purpose of attaining a knowledge w'hich 
.shall be exact and true. 


The next movement of Mind in knowing is 
Reasoning, Inductive and Deductive, already con¬ 
tained in the general concept, but now explicit and 
.self-conscious. 

Having treated this briefly, we shall then speak of 
Cause as ground of things, just as Reasoning contain.s 
the ground of conclusions ; these, too, in their con¬ 
joined operation (for they arc at bottom the same 
process), giving unity to knowledge, • 
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M AN -MIN Yi-^contimied. 

5. LKASONING OR RATIOCINATION—MEDrATE 

AI-’FIRMATION. 


We now have to deal with the final proces.ses of 
Reason, viz. Rcasoniiijj, and the ascertainment of the 
Grounds or Cau.scs of thing.s. 

As I am not attempting a systematic treatise on 
Psychology, but rather exhibiting, in lectures, the 
critical movements of the .self-conscious subject in 
reducing the worlfl of sensation—all experience, 
inner and outer—to itself, I shall take the privilege of 
a lecturer and briefly repeat, though in a slightly 
different form, what I have already said on general 
concepts, because a consideration of these is, it seems 
to me, the simplest introduction to the reasoning 
process. 

Think wh.it an unfortunate gift the power of acquir¬ 
ing percepts and individual concepts would be if we 
stopped there. The whole complex world would be 
an infinite .series of individuals. If we, as endowed 
with Will, felt an impulse to go further, memory 
would break down. You could not speak of hill,” 
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or “ dog,” or “ cow,” but only of certain individual 
objects one after the other, each with its own specific 
name. 

As a matter of fact, individual things outside arc 
all in community with other things, and share their 
properties. The fire is hot, so is the sun ; the grate 
is black, so is a negro’s face or a starless night sk}'. 
Many animals are so like each other that we popu¬ 
larly .say they are the same animal ; not numerically, 
but yet the same, e.g. one cow is like another. 
There are slight differences of size and colour, 
it may* be, but they are substantially alike 
(whatever “ substantially ” may mean); and we 
apply the same name to all of them, though 
as individual objects there are hundreds of millions 
of them. 

This is, as we have seen, (iKNKRALisiNC, or the 
forming of GENERAL concepts ; grouping individuals 
as kinds or classes. 

When I speak of a cow, eg. in thus way, “ The 
cow gives milk,” “ The cow is good eating," and so 
forth,, I do not specify in thought or speech any 
particular cow more than another, but all cows 
whatsoever. Thus, under cover of one word used as 
a symbol, 1 am able to speak of millions of things. 

Now, how do I get at this admirable time-saving, 
thought-saving result ? 

Thus : 

I have perceived an individual cow; nay more, I 
have conceived it; that is to say, I have perceived 
certain qualities which it possesses, and these quali¬ 
tiesliving, ruminant, four-footed, cloven-hoofed, 
large-uddered {abode) —are grasped togethef as a 
unity or concept in my mind, which reality I have 
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called a “ cow.” But numerous animals pass before 
me, and I perceive such a resemblance of qualities 
in certain of them that 1 feel that they arc not only 
similar animals, but substantially the same, though 
numerically distinct. All these similar individuals I 
call cows; and then I find that I can talk of cow, 
or " the cow,” in a geiunal way; meaning all cows, 
but yet no one particular c(jw more than another. 
This thing of Avhich I .s] -.;ak is the cow as 
a class or kind. The word cow is now no longer 
simply an individual .sense-concept, but a GENERAL 
CONCIIPT, and the name “ cow ” i.s a generator class 
name. 

There is, manifestly, in this procc.ss a high energy 
of will as a sheer power holding things together; and 
that, without the advantage of a .sensible support 
actually present to consciousness, as in the sense- 
concept. 

Jlut this general concept “cow,” though it is one 
word denoting a unity of particulars, contains, we 
said, implicitly the general proposition, “ All animals 
called ‘ cow ’ have a, b, c, d, e." The general concept 
then contains in it and yields general proposition.s, 
which have for their sign the word “ all.” 

In saying “All cows have cloven feet,” we merely 
say out at large what already had been put by us, 
'as the result of our perceptions, into the general 
concept “cow.” “The cow” = all cows. “Cloven¬ 
footed ” was one of the qualities or characters which 
we, on comparison, found always present in a certain 
number of individual animals, and was one of the 
grounds for our throwing them all together under 
the name, class, kind, or general concept, “cow.” 
It is as if I had put ten pebbles into a bag, 
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one of them red, and tlien said, that bag contains 
ten pebbles, and one of them is red. I knew what I 
put ifty and so 1 know what I sliall take out. 

Many difficult and subtle questions ari.se in common 
with this generalising operation.* 

Enough for our purpo.se to note that 1 have reached 
the general proijosition, “ All cows are clovcn-footed,” 
“ All cows arc large luldcrccl,” “ All cows arc rumi¬ 
nant," and so on, b)' perceiving the .scxeral characters 
in each of the animals presented to me, and which I 
have classed as cows; (jr rather, under a general 
concept ^nd name “ cow." 

It is thus, as xve ha\ e seen, through the perception 
of the particular or individual that we reach the 
general proposition, and that the general proposition 
has meaning to us—is alive to u.s. If we do not see 
the general proposition, in and Ihnnigh its particulars, 
it is simpl)' so main' words —voces ct pnetcira niitil. 
Of this again in a minute or two, under “ Induction.” 

As to Comparison let me add to what I .siiid in the 
preceding lecture :—\Vc said in a ])revious lecture that 
animals were able to compare; but it was the compari¬ 
son of one sensation with another,—a vague indefinite 
process on the plane of .sensation; and also very 
restricted for want of Will to separate, to perceive, 
and to hold percepts. 'I’hey sense likeness and 
unlikeness of objects. The likeness and unlikeness 
is imprinted on them. But they make no further 
progress, because they cannot function free Will: 

* l^or example, as to the i'ompIe.x of qualities whirh constitutes the 
general concept cow. A gentleman arrives from the Antipodes to 
show me a cow which has solid hoofs like a horse. Another 
arrives from Spitsbergen to show me one which has a thick coat¬ 
ing of fur, and so on, and so on. I bhall pass this question as well 
as others which are rather of metaphysical import. 


M 
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consequently, they do not perceive and conceive 
objects; that is to say, kutm them by separating, 
seizing, apprehending, and placing them back in their • 
conscious subject, as a thing taken possession of and 
labelled. W hat enables the child to shoot ahead of 
the animal and perform this process? Will, and 
nothing but Will; a free movement issuing from 
the conscious subject, whicli spiritual dynamic con¬ 
stitutes his differentia, and aiables him to advance 
and to conquer. 13y dint of this Will he perceives 
and affirms relations, and also the fact of relation as 
an abstract. 13y this he holds each percept or 
concept close to him, and perceives and affirms (not 
merely feels) the differences. The holding of two 
or more objects close to con.scioiisness in order to 
perceive their likeness or unlikencss i.s, we have said. 
Comparison. Jhit it is no longer now the com¬ 
parison of animal sen.sation,—a mere feeling, a 
comparison made by the thing (.so to speak) on the 
reacting conscious subject,—but the comparison of 
perception and conception,—the C{)mparison in which 
Will, the conquering energy evolved in the conscic us 
.subject, plays from fir-st to last the leading, because 
the conditioning, part. It seizes the qualities which ■ 
are the common characteristics of individuals, and 
holds them apart from the individuals. This is the 
Abstraction of generjilisation.* 

* No dog or horse can speak .at all, or 11 ime even one quality; still 
less can either of them say or think, “All rows have cloven feet.’* 
And yet, I think it by no means impossible that certain sounds 
should emanate fram animate as associated with certain indvoidsaU 
things, just as they associate a definite meaning (within certain 
limUations) with words they hear. A terrier has a very lucid 
comprehension of the word “rats," and so on. lie has never yet 
fW rats," however. 
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Note .—But before going farther, let me point out ‘ 
that while the above is the order of the process 
whereby general propositions are first reached, it is 
for the most part an unself-conscious operation. The 
forming of percepts is unself-conscious, the forming 
of concepts is unsclf-conscious, ami the forming of 
general concepts and the gener.il pr()f)Ositions implicit 
in them is unself-conscious. J}y this I mean that we 
go on doing all these things, in the first instance, 
without any set purpose, but only under the general 
stimulus of VV'ill-rea.so!!. Ihit man being a self-con¬ 
scious being, can bcct)me aware of his acts aiul pro¬ 
pose to himself deliberately to i^crform these acts, 
with a ^iew to knowing things. h'or example, 1 
become through .sensation aware of a great many 
object.s, which, though .somewhat differing, )'ct roughly 
speaking, may all be called “grass"; and I may 
deliberately proceed to collect all these objects, and 
endeavour to find out what they have in common. 

m 

And after careful observation of each of the different, 
yet similar, gra.sses, 1 come to the conclusion, “All 
gras.ses arc a, b, r,//," etc. One diffe.s from all tlfe 
rest in respect of /i another in respect of^i,'-, another in 
respect ofy^^»'. and .so on, but they all have the qualities 
(h b\ t\ etc., in common. Thus I reach a general 
proposition purposely and sclf-consciously. 

The object of p.sychology (jf the Intelligence (in 
w'hich is neces.sariJy included the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of logii) is to bring into view* the various 
operations which mind carries on in order to reach 
knowledge or truth. Thereby we extend knowledge 
itself by a knowdedge of that which is the organ of 
knowledge ; the most interesting, surely, of all objects 
of inquiry to the being whose differentiation and pre¬ 
rogative it is to know. And besides this; by re¬ 
vealing the process we stimulate to the correct u.se of 
that process, and guard ourselves against prevalent 
and almost inevitable abuses of it; for the human 
mind is always packed full of generalisations, a great 
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many received from parents, newspapers, and other 
sources—all of them provisional, most of them quite 
wrong and leading to endless errors of opinion and 
conduct. 

The les.son to be (Ir.iwn by the teacher, as I have 
alrccidy said, is this, that general concepts and general¬ 
isations are mere words or symbols and nothing more, 
except in so far as the parti* iilars are known : tliis is 
essential to their being distinct and clear. In other 
words, let general concepts and general propositions 
b" taught in the way in which they are formed. 

C 

Deductive Rectsoniu^. 

The transition to tJie next movement of mind is 
be.st made, and its dependence or generalisation is 
best .seen through a consideration of the act of 
judging. 

. Judi^uicnt and Dcdiuiivc Reason in —From the very 
first we have been judging—always judging. 

To judge is to predicate one thing of another. l»ut 
even in the fir.st [)ercept ever formed by us, we affirm ;d 
the identity of a thing with itself. Judgment is also 
affirmation, which, when put in words, we call a pro¬ 
position ; “ a horse is a quadruped.” The first 

limb of the proposition we call the Subject, and the 
second the Predicate. 

Every successive movement of mind is by way of 
judgments; for of everything, whether it be a percept, 
a CJinceiJt, or general concept, we say that “ it is,” or 
“ is not.” 

It is unnece.s.sary for our educational purpose to 
go into the subject of judgments. Indeed, the sub¬ 
ject is introduced here only because it seems to be 
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the most natural and easiest approach to the appre¬ 
hension of the process of Reasoning, or the Syllogism. 
For a large number of our judgments are mediate 
judgments ;* that is to say, they acquire truth and 
validity, not by the direct or immediate perception of 
the fact before us, but through other judgments. 1 
am referring to those judgments which involve general 
concepts. For example, 1 say, “ This tree is an oak,” 
without realising to myself the ground of my affirma¬ 
tion. If I realise that the ground of my judgment 
has been the observation that it produces gall-nuts, 
it is at once manifest that my judgment is mediate or 
sj'llogistic, and when explicitly stated is this : 

All trees that bear gall-nuts are oaks. 

This is a gall-nut bearing tree: 

Therefore, this tree is an (\'ik. 

These three affirmations, propt)sitions, or judgments 
we call the major premiss, the minor premiss or 
subsumption, and the conclusion. 

Thus, in a multitude of ortlinary colloquial judg¬ 
ments, we are always syllogising without realising that 
we arc doing so. 

The process which has been illustrated above is 
mediate judgment, or reasoning, or ratiocination, or 
the syllogistic process (deductive). If a traveller in 
Central Africa writes that he met with a strange 
animal which was yet to all intents and purposes a 
cow, then I know that that animal must have the 
qualities, a, b, c, d, etc., which he and I, and the rest 
of us, have agreed to regard as constituting a cow, as 

* All judgments are at bottom mediate ; but to show this would lead 
us aside into metaphysics (.Wf/. A’ov. et IW.). 
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distinguished from every other animal. I then 
proceed thus; 

All cows have o, b, r, d, etc. 

This new animal is (I am assured) a cow: 

Therefore^ this new animal has a, d^ etc. 

Or, )ou may ask me tJic question, Has a new 
animal lately found in (Jcntral Africa cloven hoofs ? 
I say, What docs the traveller call it? You answer, 
He says it is a cow. Then I repiy. It has cloven 
hoofs; because ch^ven-hoofed is one of the qualities 
which, we have agreed, go to constitute the animal 
cow. Thus: 

All cow s have cloven hoofs. 

This new animal is a cow : 

T/icr(fon\ this new animal has cloven hoofs. 

This is Deductive Reasoning; and its truth depends 
on the truth of the general proposition under which 
we conclude as to this or that predicate of the in¬ 
dividual which we range or subsume under the 
general proi^osilion. We are simply taking out of the 
general concept “ oak ” or “ cow,” or the general pro¬ 
position (in relation tfj a jiarticular ca.se), what we 
have already put into it. You .see then how careful 
men must be of their general propositions and con¬ 
cepts, which, in truth, arc mostly wrong; and even 
when they arc right enough for colloquial and pro¬ 
visional purpo.ses, they are \vrong scientifically. 

Your syllogism may be in point of form quite 
correct; but if your general proposition is defective, ^ 
to that extent your particular conclusion is defective 
and really incorrect. 

How then did we get this general proposition on 
which so much depends ? inductively. 
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Inductive Reasoning, 

H^re let us go back to the general proposition, 
“All cows are cloven-hoofed,” which was extracted 
out of our general concept “cow,” the moment we 
had made it. There was here a secret proce.ss going 
on which has to be brought to light. 

VVe had been gradually noting (as was pointed out), 
the qualities which we might predicate of an animal 
called a cow to justify us in calling other animals 
“cows,” and not horses, or anything else. Among 
other things we noted “cloven-hoofed ” in each indi¬ 
vidual aijimal that passed before us. 'Fhen the general 
concept cow manifestly yielded at the very moment of 
its formation the proposition, “ All cows are cloven- 
hoofed.” We might not put it in words, but the 
proposition was silently there, contained in our act 
and the conclusion of that act. And it was so con¬ 
tained because we had examined, one after another, 
a large number of instances. We had virtually said 
this animal, which impresses us in such or such a 
way, we call a cow, and it is clovcn-hoofcd. Animal 
No. 2, which similarly impresses us, and which we 
also call a cow, is also cloven-hoofed, and so on. 
And then we concluded, “ All cows are cloven- 
hoofed.” 

Now, had we seen all cows ? Certainly not. Ac¬ 
cordingly the process must have been this; 

This cow, that cow, and the other cows have 
cloven hoofs. 

Those cows which we have observed represent 
all the cows not yet observed : 

Therefore, all cows are cloven-hoofed. 

This process is evidently the same as the syllogistic 
pitKCSs whereby we affirmed contidently that the cow 
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in the African desert was cloven-hoofed, simply be¬ 
cause it was a cow, and because all cows are cloven- 
hoofed. But it is the reverse process. It is a mediated 
general judgment, mediated through particulars. It 
is a process wherely we reach the general judgment 
or proposition through particular j)ropositions or judg¬ 
ments. lliis is Inductive Rcasimingy and is the same 
process by which we formed the general concept, 
in the formation of which inductile reasoning was 
implicit. 

Thus .'casoning (syllogistic) goes inductively from 
particular to general, and also deductively from 
generals to particulars; and the concluding judgment, 
whether particular or general, is ahv.ays mediated. 

Thus by means of these general propositions as 
induced from particular propositions, and by means of 
particular propositions which may be deduced from 
them, we acquire a kind of mental shorthand which 
gives us great power over our materials of perception 
and conception, and enables us to connect things 
together in a reasoned whole. So strong is this im¬ 
pulse of rational mind that its ideal aim is always a 
reasoned system of thing—a cosmic connected whole. 

But we have alwa) s to be on our guard, because 
our general proposition may be on wrong lines. It 
may be defective in its particulars, to begin with. 
Such general propositions, in truth, aie always pro¬ 
visional in their character, and to that extent have an 
arbitrary look.* 

* It is only when we are finally able to name the qualities which a 
cow must have in itself to be a row, the qualities “essential" to a cow, 
that we arfe entitled to say that we have a right to a general proposition 
which is irrefragable. And this “ essence’” we can never get hold of. 
Yet enough is given for the ordinary purposes of life and knowledge. * 
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Now, at this point we might, as finite intelligences, 
rest satisfied. Wc can reduce the multitude of objects 
by which we arc surrounded to percepts and concepts: 
we can determine their relations, and gather these 
together into general concepts and general proposi¬ 
tions ; and further, wc can move freely from one 
thing to another, and arrange all our knowledge in 
a convenient way, as a connected rational system. 
But this does not sufTicc: there still awaits us the 
final and consummating movement of mind — the 
mediation, not mercl)' o^f judgments, but of the real; 
or Causal Induction. 

Before considering this final reason-movement, let 
me again impress on you the bearing of these dis¬ 
cussions on educational method. The proposition, 
“ Grass is a living organism,” in .so far as it is the 
conclusion of a deductive syllogism, is entirely de¬ 
pendent on the prior general propositions, “ all plants 
are living organisms,” and “grass is a plant.” The 
proposition is manifestly analytic, for it is already 
contained in the general concept “ Plant.” If grass 
be an entirely novel c.xpcrience to me, all that I have 
to ascertain is whether it i.s a plant or not, and then 
I know the rest. This is, a.s wc have seen, what is 
called a mediate knowledge or a mediate .s)’Ilogistic 
judgment, bccau.se it is not direct but medicated 
through another knowledge, viz. the general proposi¬ 
tion. Now, the world and human Jiffairs and re¬ 
lations are excessively complex, and, in order to save 
ourselves from over-pressure by particulars, we arc 
always taking refuge in general concej>ts and general 
propositions. It is evident, then, that if we aVe not 
excessively careful in forming our general concepts 
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and propositions, we shall fall into endless error, 
— error, too, of a particularly fatal kind, because, 
the logical form being correct, we are apt to stand by 
our erroneous conclusion as also really correct. 

For, as I have endeavoured to show in the specific 
educational reference, these general concepts, and the 
general propositions issuing from them, are, in truth, 
inductions. That is to say, they are the tying up in 
a bundle and labelling of a large number of particular 
percepts and concepts. The general concept and 
general propositions, as such, thus give us no new 
knowledge as regards the particulars (though they 
may seem to do so), for each individual percept and 
concept is presumed to have been seen by us; they 
merely give us this new knowledge, viz. that all the 
particular things are the same, or similar, in certain 
respects. Neither the inductive result, accordingly, 
which is a general, nor the deductive result, which is a 
particular, proposition, give us any neiv knowledge 
of things beyond the fact that certain things not 
within our immediate purview arc alike in certain 
respects. The syllogism, in truth, whether induitive 
or deductive, is simply a way of first formulating and' 
then utilising, knowledge ' already presumed to be 
gained by the observation of particular thing*;. 
Accordingly, the truth, of every judgment and 
proposition, whether it be a general or a particular, 
depends, ultimately, on the exactness or truth of our 
individual percepts, conccpt.s, and general concepts; 
and it is, consequently, difficult to exaggerate the 
educational importance of exactness in percipience 
and concipience. I'here is a mediating process of 
mind which is universally recognised as adding to 
our knowledge,—a mediation not thrdugh pro'posi^ 
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tions, but throi^h realities,—the mediation of Cause; 
biit the truth is, that if we trace any proposition 
whatsoever back to its origin, it too exhibits real 
relations, and, only in so far as it does so, is it of an)’ 
value. 

The formation of the habit of exact perceiving 
and conceiving is necessary, not only as a foun¬ 
dation for sound reasoning, but also to enable us 
to detect in a complex presentation or statement 
the important vital points. Our knowledge is facili¬ 
tated and advanced b)' bringing new cases under 
already known generalisations. Accordingly, in a 
new case, we have to detect in the object before us 
those characteristics which, spite of its apparent 
novelty, bring it under some general concept or 
proposition through certain attributes of likeness. 
This demands an active and penetrating observation 
of its various features. /\ man who can see his wa)’ 
to an accurate mediate judgment, by bringing the 
new particulars before him under some general head, 
is* said to be a man of sound judgment. To judge 
.<buftdly is one of the highest functions of intellect, 
because it involves accurate discrimination and per¬ 
ception of the elements in the thing before us, the 
pos.ses.sion of general concepts which arc in their 
content clear and distinct, and, thereafter, the powder 
of relating the jjarticular to the general with a true 
insight into similarity. 'I'he man who can do this 
supremely well in .science, philosophy, or politics is 
the man of genius. 

In the ordinary affairs of life, again, the man 
wbo can readily detect the characters, more or less 
.hidden, of the particular case before him, and bring 
„it tinder its solving universal, is the prince of practical 
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men. But it is not always an easy task. A man 
may cultivate a solemn expression, and have always 
the air of pronouncing sound judgments, and may 
thus easily acquire a reputation with undiscerning 
people as a man of sound “common sense.” But the 
reputiition is constantly ill-founded. The men who 
“ look wiser than any man c\’er was,” are often to be 
distrusted. Sometimes they are not truly in earne.st 
in their desire to get the truth, but m. rely to play the 
role of judicially-minded men, and they will con.se- 
quently, after due shaking of the head, utter a 
common-place which solves nothing. They are am¬ 
bitious, not of truth, but of a “ reputation.” Then, 
again, we have men of honest and truly sound 
judgment; but this within a very limited range of 
principles. Their area of vision is circumscribed, and 
they unconsciously hasten to reduce the particular 
question before them to one or other of the few 
formulas which constitute their stock-in-trade. They 
are to be respected as the necessary ballast of society. 
A judge on the bench is thus artificially limited, 
though, jier.sonally, he may sec beyond the law’- 
circum.scribed horizon. The truly sound judgment on 
the complex thing before a man will be found to be, 
for the most part, predictive. It is justified by the 
sequel. And this remark a])plie.s, not only to 
ordinary fifiaii-.s, to commerce, to politics, and ethics, 
but to scientific investigation.s. lu)r such a judgment 
there is needed the greatest po.ssiblc exactness in 
matters of fact, truthfulness of purpose, and, above 
all, a regulated imagination. The issues^ both in the 
sphere of pure knowledge and of action, arc always 
pre.sent to the supreme judgment. 

Educationally, then, it is difficult, as I have said^ 
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to exaggerate the importance of exactness of mind. 
It is also clear that a man cannot be called educated 
in the highest sense, unless his education has been 
directed to this end of sound judgment. The educa¬ 
tion must be not only intensi\'e and exact, but 
extensive in respect of the material of knowledge. 
However effective the formal training and discipline 
of mind may be, a man is yet paralysed, if he is not 
familiar with the material on w hich he works 

Says George ICliot in Byotlu'r Jmob \ “Say what 
you will about the identity of the reasoning process in 
all brajichcs of thought, or about the advantage of 
coming to things with a fresh mind, the adjustment 
of water to flour and of heat to pastry is not the best 
preparation for the oflice of prime minister.” But 
both discipline and kianvledge combined will fail 
to produce the highest re.sult in educated and capable 
men, if there be not the ethical impul.se and the 
ethical aim ; so clo.sely are ihe intellectual and the 
ethical intcrwiAcn. 'rhere mu.st be a purpose of 
truth-finding. 


In teaching, then, the endless affirmations or 
judgments current in ordinary intercourse and in 
literature have to be traced to their general ground 
(or, as it i.s sometimes called, “ principle and not 
accepted simply because they are as propositions clear 
and intelligible. If a man does not carry on this 
process while reading or ct)nvcrsing, he is the victim 
of endless fallacic.s. y\ccordingly, we have to call on 
the mind we are educating to analyse what is before 
it, to justify it, and to vindicate its truth by making 
explicit its premis.ses, and so reconstituting the 
synthesis for itself. Herein lies the training <■ and 
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disciplining of ratiocination ; and, when wc do this, 
we find ourselves thrown back on percepts, and 
individual concepts, and wholly at the mercy of these 
primary acts of intelligence which lie at the founda¬ 
tion of the general. Realit)' is truth, and truth is 
reality. Thus,.let me rejicat ad nauseam, there is 
forced upon us at this stage, as at all stages of 
education, the supreme value of exercise and 
discipline in accurate discrimiiiai ion—not with a 
view to knowledge, but to a habit of mind. And it 
is .solel)' because certain studies promote this 
object-lessons and scic'nce-lessons), that their place in 
the schoid ran be justified; not because of the 
knowledge they give. 


Primiplc of Method. — I'li.N c:11 K \SC)N I \(..s AS 

KEASONtNCS, THAT Ls TO SA\, ANALYSE THE 

I’KorosrnoNs hei-oue you, and m\ke explicit 

TIIEIK RATIONAL IJ.YSIS ; ALSU ANALYSE THE 
TRAIN OK REASONING TO UE 1 OEND IN A PAUA- 
GRAl‘11 UK CllAlTER. 


It is a process of Analysis and (syllogistic; syn- 
thcsi.s; in other words an Analytico-.synthetic process. 
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M W-MINI)— (Ontihlicd. 


* 6. CAUSA I. IXDL'criUN. 

Tin: proposition or juclijinciiL, “ I'irc burns wood,” is 
.said to be a causal jud^nnent. And .so it is in a 
.sense. JJiit as it is a mere «)bscrvalion of the 
sequence of two events, tlu: f»>nner of which controls 
the appearance of the latter, I would prefer here (in 
view of educational applications) to call it a dynami¬ 
cal judgment. 

Now, the whole range of .statical and dynamical 
judgments, even were it within our gra.sj), gives us 
only a superficial and preliminary knowledge of 
things. The central impulse of reason is towards 
the affirmation of the ground or cause of thing.s. The 
issue of reason is an answer to the quc.stion, What ts 
A, or B, or C ? and the “ is " involves Cause.* The 
dynamical judgment does not .satisfy us ; for it is a 


* When 1 see a thing in its identity of cause, process, and end, 
I know it, and, so far ns // is concerned, there is nothing more to be 
done. I would fain rest: and, in point of fact, I uould then lie 
down and rest, were it not for tne infinite relations of the said 
thing, and the ultimate cosmic question which is always'' luring on 
Wil&eason In its free and unresting activity in search of an absolute 
eynthesis of experience. ' 
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mere observation that one appearance always follows 
another. 

The true causal knowledge of a thing is the 
comprehension of the how and why of the sequence ; 
and to this all other knowledge is merely preparatory. 
This kind of knowledge is by way of pre-eminence 
called .Science, Sncntiii^ or f/ie knowledge. This 
search for causes of visible c.xistcnces, results, or 
effects, is the task of the man of science in all the 
departments of human experience and endeavour; 
and not in physics alone. 

We feel that we truly know a “thing,” on[y when 
we know it in its cause or causes. 

That tree, for example, I perceive, conceive, 
connect with its general eoncej)t “'J'ree ” tand its 
higher concept “ Plant,” and, through generalised 
propositions within whose sphere it falls, I can reason 
to this or that conclusion about it. I'or example, I 
do not see its roots ; but I know it has them. Why ? 
liecause it is a Iree. 1 do not see its fruit; but I 
know it has, or will have, it. 13ut what I now want 
to know' is, what are the causes which underlie the 
visible, and bring about .stem, branch, leaf, and fruit ? 
Ibitil 1 have ascertained this, 1 do not really kno7v 
the tree. 1 am not yet at the end of my quest. 
Why docs that branched object before me bring forth 
friiij: ? You answ'er, l^ecause it is a tree.” I reply, 
not so ; that is the reason w'hy you say that it brings 
forth fruit. 

It will not do to confound the general concept with 
cause. Mind might possibly be so constructed as to 
stop short at general concepts and the ratiocinative 
process* made possible by them. When we speak 
(Platonically) of the general concept as idea or essence 
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of each of a class of objects, we are silently 
insinuating the causal notion, whereas the General 
Concept may be, and generally is, a selection of mere 
superficial static and dynamic resemblances. The 
causal energy which constitutes and differentiates a 
tree is itself a general concept (for it is true of all 
individual trees), but it is as general logical concept 
which goes further back and down into the nature of 
trees than the general concept which is the common 
possession of all, and the medium of intercourse. 
We seek now the causal ground of the effect “ tree ”—a 
general 'concept which constitutes Science. The 
cellular structure, aiul its ;ictive relations to its 
environment, and the reprorluctive ncce.ssity in the 
plant may, I supi)ose, be said lo be the cause of 
growth, an<l flower, tand fruit. 

Suppo.se 1 could name this cause by the one 
symbol yl. A is the cause of the fruit-bearing ; but 
even of this as the true and necessary cause of the 
fruit-bearing I cannot speak with confidence until I 
have further a.scortained /nut’ it does it. It is 
necessary to .see the />/vcess at work, and we shall 
then see what the seciucnce which we call Cause 
and Effect 7nusi be.* 

How do we proceed ? 

There are many events that precede what we see. 
We examine the.se, .separate one from the other, and, 
carrying our observation through a number of 
instances, and e.xcluding first this antecedent as the 
cause, and then that and the other antecedent, w'e 
finally isolate the true cause ; and, by further exami¬ 
nation and experiment, we confirm what we, have 

* hfust i€f for the true cAusal relation of antecedent and sequent is 
one of tdenMy with a dtffei ence. 

N 
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detected. This is a process of analysis resulting in 
the synthesis of cause and effect, which synthesis now 
constitutes for me the true knowledge of that particu¬ 
lar thing. It is an analytico-s}'nthetic process ; but it 
may be also called a process of induction, because we 
examine numerous “ cases ” in order to find the truth, 
and the result is a generalisation that includes all 
possible cases. We pile “ instance ” upon “ instance,” 
and wc aKso conclude with a general proposition, 
.saying, “ All things which arc prcci.sely similar to 
this experience before me are caused in this particu¬ 
lar way (uniformity of nature).” And, at this point, 
enters my previous generalisation, general concept of 
objects into trees, or more generally still, plants ; and 
I .say w'ith confidence, “ All plants grow thus ; if they 
do not, they arc no/ plants.” 

In a.scertaining the cause of the \ isiblc thing called 
fruit, you examine many trees which produce fruit, 
but you do this simply because you thereby sec 
similar objects in differing circumstancc.s. You take 
advantage of the e.xperiments (.so to speak) which 
nature makes ; and, if nature gives you no ready-made 
experiments, }'ou make .them for yourself, as in 
physics and chemistry: but this, if we had clearer 
and subtler vision, would probably not be necessary. 
One “ ca.se ” W'ould then suffice. As a matter of fact, 
however, and as a substitute for my limited vision, , 
we go from tree to tree, observing clo.sely and 
applying our tests, in order to di.scover the cause ; or' 
to verify what we think we have already discovered. 
At bottom, however, we have simply been analysing. 
or taking to pieces the complex system of antecedents , 
which have for their invariable sequent, fruit, ' 
eliminating what we ascertain not to be the true > 
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efficient antecedents; and this we do until we have 
isolated the true antecedent or antecedents which 
being present, the result or effect appears, and which 
being absent, it does not appear. 

Having done this, we then fas has been said above) 
take advantage of our previous operations in general¬ 
isation, and sfiy, “All fruit is produced by like 
causes.” Why? because “all fruit” is simply a 
gathering together in thought of a great many indi¬ 
vidual things which arc already known to be repeti¬ 
tions (it may be with slight differcncc.s) of the .same 
thing. . 

I may now put the process in another way:— 

We gcncrali.se the statical and dynamical qualities of 
things. But when we seek the cause of anj'thing, we 
look at it not only dynamically, but as groumted in 
its antecedent, and ncccs.sarily arising out of that 
antecedent. W'c regard B as an event which is 
brought about by some antecedent event. There is 
a sequence. The antecedent may be by c, dy Cy fy 
etc. You have the thing or event B before you, and 
you put it into c\cr so many different circumstances, 
and detect that antecedent circumstance or event 
which never fails to appear, while all the others are 
sometimes there, .sometimes not there. We fasten 
on this common permanent antecedent among many 
variable.s, eliminating the variables, and isolating the 
common antecedent as the Cause, which we shall call 
a. We can then very often test our results by put¬ 
ting a into operation, and .seeing whether B follows, 
but, although we may be convinced of the necessity 
, of the causal connection, we can never see it, until we 
see kow it is that a ;«//j/Uproduce B. Our concept 
,or. synthesis of B is now aB. There are a grdat 
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many false causal connections current in the world. 
The function of Science is to reveal the true and 
necessary. 


In asccrtaiiiinjj the necessary causal antecedent of 
any thing or c\'cnt, it would apjxiar at first sight that 
there is no inductive generalisation, and that the 
term “ induction ” is incorrectly applied. And we 
can easily understand (as I hnve already said) that, 
if possessed of greater intellectual power of perceptive 
discrimination than we actually have, we should be 
able to separate or isolate the true causal antecedent 
of any result by merely looking at the single experi¬ 
ence licfore us long enough. Ihit, roen then^ the pro- 
ce.s.s, however apparently intuitive, would be as 
follows: the cau.se is not d nor c nor but it is a. 
It is the function of genius to seize quickly, and 
almo.st by a kind of intuition, the true cau.se. But 
even genius, aiul .still more manifestly the ordinary 
investigator, is always generalising. For he looks 
at r, f etc., and sees how- each beha^'es. 

Now, this is eejuivalent to looking at a series of 
similar cases, and finding what is, among many 
variables, the common antecedent fact pro.sent al¬ 
ways. l.solating that, he calls it (t: is the cause of 
B. The investigator has thus generali.sed from the 
observation of instances the common invariable ante¬ 
cedent, and causal, event. 

The process, then, whereby we find the cau.se of 
any existence or change may be rightly enough 
called a process of induction, for even where only 
one “case” is necessary, it .stands for all cases, and 
the result is a generalisation, for the causal formula 
covers a mass of particulars. And yet the funda- 
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mental reason-movement is one of analysis and 
synthesis. 

You will now see that the generalisation which 
yields a general concept and general projxjsitions, e.g. 
“ All horses neigh,” is an induction of statical facts. 
The induction which yields the causal antecedent of 
an existence or event is an induction of dynamical 
facts or sequent moveinent.s, which arc determining 
movements, eg. ‘‘Heal consumes wood.” VVe have 
been seeking for a common cause of a great many like 
particulars. Whenever there is a conjunction of heat 
and wood we now know what is to happen. But, 
further, we have not satisfied the cau.sal impulse of 
reason until we have ascertained Juno the antecedent 
works so as to make necessary the .sequent. W'e 
thus get the true and final causal .synthesis of the 
two things. 

Note. —Thi.s causal conceptiijii completes the know¬ 
ledge of a thing. In the mind-process, in so far as 
rational, it is the primary form of knowing the par¬ 
ticular in its most elcmontarv stage, and it is also the 
final and ultimate form in which we grasp the total 
of things—a One Cause out of which all differences 
emerge—the unity in all difference. Until the intel¬ 
lect reaches to this conception of universal causal 
law as explicitly present to ct)nscioLi.sness, it has not 
completed its education, for it does not know God in 
the world. The religious idea is the final aim of the 
education of the rational, as well as of the ethical, in 
man. 

Principle of Method.— INSTRUCTION 
THROUGH causes; P'OR THE KNOWLEDGE .OF A 
THING IS COMPLETE, AND INTELLECT CAN BE 
SATISFIED ONLY IN THE APPREHENSION OF CAllSE. 
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Remember, however, that all educational method is 
governed by the principle which requires us to follow* 
the order of the growth of mind (which is also the 
order of the growth of brain); * and, consequently, 
that the age at which a boy is to study things in their 
causes is a question to be anxiously considered. 

Merc dynamical relations of sequence, however, are 
among the earliest e\j>ericnccs of mind, and the 
causal in this superficial sense may be early intro¬ 
duced into education. Again, one element in the 
causal conception is purpose—the use which any 
concrete thing serves; and this, being always con¬ 
crete and obvious, may also be early utilised for 
educational purposes. This rests on a wide and dis¬ 
carded theolog)-; but by bringing to light relations, 
it promotes the causal activity of mind. The super¬ 
ficial aspect of cause may be called for educational 
purposes, the relation of purpose and sequence. For 
example, in an early object-lesson on tea, we speak 
of tea and its uses ; but ere long w e may extend these 
.sequences backw'ards to the place which yields tea 
and the w'ay it comes to us, etc. 

ICven w^hen we have made up our minds as to the 
age for beginning strictly causal or science studies, we 
must bear in mind that sense and the concrete, and 
percipience, and cuncipience comparison must always 
have their claim.s satisfied before we proceed to abstract 
conceptions. And, accordingly, all science teaching 
which is not a series of experiments and essentially 
heuristic, is simply word-teaching and charlatanism. 
A so-called cause may be to a. boy merely one more 
fact, which is of no more significance for discipline 


* See Lect. XI. seq. 


I 
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than a second aorist, and of little significance for 
knowledge, save in so far as it is experimentally ascer¬ 
tained. I should say that (setting aside exceptional 
boys and exceptional teachers) a boy cannot begin 
to study scientifically with advantage even the 
elements of physiography and of plant-knowledge till 
his sixteenth year. The preparation for this will be 
found in object-lessons which have to do ivith per¬ 
cepts and concepts, and relations, of an external and 
sequential character merely. When he passes beyond 
the explanation of the facts of everyday experience, 
he, cven^at this age, wastes his time. 

JVate .—It is tlie causal conception which relates 
each thing and event to the whole of experience or 
the universe, just as the sj'llogism relates particulars 
to universality. And the final act of knowledge 
would be a world-view in which all particulars would 
be seen in a unity of relation and cause. 



LECTURE IX. 

7 . SUl'.VEV OK TIIK I'KOC'ESSKS OK REASON IN 
ORDER TO SHOW THAT THEY ARE EACH 
AND ALL ANALYTK’O-SVNTHKTK: IN THEIR 
CHAR.ACTICR. '' 

This, as resting (jii a generalistition of Iho nature of 
each succes.sive step in mind activity (the will-process), 
is a governing principle. 

Principle of Method. — TFiAtJi Analytico-SVN- 
TJIETICALLV. 

See Appendix for the materials of this lecture. 
To introduce the argument here would weight the 
text too much, and is also unnecessary for edu¬ 
cational purposes, if the teacher will take the 
statement for true. 



LECTURE X. 


UNFOLDING OF KATIONAJ, INTLLLTGIONGK, OR 
ORDER OF INTELLECTUAL CJKOWTII IN TIME. 


The successive stages or periods cif mental develop¬ 
ment from infancy to maturity have now to be 
considci!;ed. “ I'esprit^ 7iou plus guc le corps, nc porte 
que ce qu'il pent portcrl' says Rousseau. And again, 

Laisses in ftrir rcnfancc dans Its enfans ; ” to^vhich we 
may add, “ Let boyhood ripen in boys, youthhood in 
youths, and manhood in men.” Doubtles.s, if you are 
to educate, you may and must anticipate a little ; but 
not press. 

We shall find that the periods of reason-evolution 
pas.s into each other, and can only be very roughly 
marked off. (See note at end of this I.,ccturc.) 
Speaking gcnerall)-, however, the l/ine order is in¬ 
dicated by the logical order of the successive move¬ 
ments of intelligence in knowing, as these hfive been 
exhibited in the preceding pages. If we regard the 
logical movements of intelligence, as also the chrono¬ 
logical, we, manifestly, simplify things very much. 
It is on the formal process of mind that we can alone 
rest any scheme of the order of growth. 

Keeping in view the fact that the whole mind is 
always and at all stages present, and that it is only the 
successive dominamy of activities that we profess to 
indicate, the movements may, then, be roughly 
arranged thus:— 
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1 . Babehood : The period of Sensation and Attuition 
(one year). 

2 . Infancy: (a) Perception and Comparison; {p') 
Sense-Concept ion (from the second year, when speech 
begins, to the eighth year, the period of second 
dentition): (c) Relational Conception^ i.e. an interest 
in the superficial relations of things including 
dynamical .sequence, and involving active comparison 
and judgment. The whole of this period corresponds 
to the duration of the Infant Scln ol. 

3 . Childhood: The tendency to form General Con¬ 
cepts and to Generalisation and Reasoning is active (from 
the eighth to the fifteenth year, the age of puberty). 
This period corresponds to the duration of the Primary 
School, and is divided iiUo two jjarts—the Lower 
Primary, from the eighth to the twelfth year, and the 
Upper Primary, from the twelfth to the fifteenth year. 
A great advance is cvbservable in the twelfth year. 

4 . Boyhood and Girlhood, or the Juvenile Period : 
Generalising and Reasoning arc dominant^ and the 
perception of true Cause and Effect comes into play 
(from the fifteenth to the eighteenth year). This period 
corresponds to that of the Secondary or High School, 

5 . Adolescence : All the functionings of mind in 
full operation, and with the fut'ther tendency to form 
ideas, and to co-ordinate knowledge into the unity of 
science (to the twenty-second year). This period 
corresponds to that of University life. Thereafter 
Manhood and Womanhood.* 

Note I. — Adaptation of Instruction. —The principle 

has already been laid down that all education and 

\ 

* The phybiological relations of this Development of Mind are 
worthy of consideration. 
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all instruction—intellectual, moral, and religious alike, 
are, if they are to be effective, to be carefully adapted 
to the stage of mental development which the pupil 
may have reached ad well as to his already acquired 
knowledge. But the doctrine of the adaptation of 
instruction to mental growth generally, extends also 
to every lesson we give. For the lesson of to-day 
must be adapted to the growth of the mind in the 
knowledge of the specific subject we are teaching. 
In acquiring the knowledge of any one subject of 
instruction—nay, of any one lesson in that subject— 
the mind of the pupil has to to a knowledge 

through a process. It has, so to speak, to gro 7 \} 
into thfc knowledge which you are endeavouring to 
communicate, and the order of your teaching is 
dependent on this fact. 

In the class before a teacher, some are quick and 
ready; others slow and backw ard: but it docs not 
follow that the latter are more stupid than the former. 
The slowness of some ma\', doubtless, be due to 
want of attention; but, even with the best will 
to attend, some minds arc slow partly by nature, 
partly becau.se you arc requiring them to take a step 
in advance for which they have not been properly 
prepared by the understanding of previous lessons 
in” the same subject. If you do not meet this 
difficulty at the time, but insist on going onj the 
result is that the slow minds (which, after all, may be 
the best minds) are left behind, and .soon form what 
you regard as the stupid and hopeless half of your 
class. The teacher is, probabl}', himself to blame 
for this. 

These remarks arc naturally suggested by the 
fact of the gradual growth of mind generally; for 
there is not only a gradual growth of power gener- 
.aliy, but a growth in relation to the particular sub¬ 
ject of instruction. And I would say, that* neither 
'the growth of mind nor of its knowledge of 

subject is a dynamic assimilative growth so 
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much as a rational assimilative growth. Even the child 
asks the Why and Wherefore, because he is essentially 
a reason pushing its way through the unmeaning 
multiplicity of sensation. He is content however, 
with the proximate visible and tangible explanation 
of any fact; but, as he grows older, he is always 
rea.soning and connecting the facts of experience 
into .some sort of a crude relational .system. The 
educator has to guide and satisfy this rational 
impulse. lUit, at the .same time, he has to beware 
of leaping over periods of gro^»’th. On the other 
hand, he must not treat the boy as a child. For 
example, the rationalising period which gives rational 
or scientific unity to the knowledge of eVen any 
one subject is the University stage of the life of 
ininrl ; but long before this, rational conceptions of 
things—partial, it ma}' be, but true so far as they go— 
can be helped into activity. It is because this is 
neglected so much, in the secondary period especi¬ 
ally, that interest flags, and that boys of seventeen 
and eighteen arc often es.scntially uneducated. 

I fully grant what is matter of common observation, 
that a rational comj)rehcnsion of things cannot be 
elicited in the .school in the departments of the 
x'\bstract or h'ormal (save in special cases); but 
assuredly in the Real, c.g. Geography and Physio¬ 
graphy, in History, in Economic.s, and Morality, 
generial ideas (if I may so call them)—that is to say, 
generalisations which reveal the connections of things 
and give a rational and unifying view of human 
environment and man’s duty in the midst of it, can 
certainly be given. The boy is then, so far, educated. 
But this cannot be done all at once. The materials 
of instruction and education must have engaged 
his attention for years before the boy can be even 
introduced to general ideas. Education is a process, 
but it is also a progress, and if you have omitted to 
lay foundations you cannot erect the building. True 
growth in the knowledge of subjects of instruction 
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is growth of mind, and true growth of mind is 
possible only as growth in the knowledge of subjects. 
Let the teacher keep in mind that he is dealing with 
a mind that is instinctively pushing its way to the 
systematisation of its experience and to that ultimate 
truth which alone is completed knowledge, but which 
can never be attained. 

“ In Plato’s view,” .says Mr Ncttleship [Hcllenica^ 
P* * 39)1 “the dominant impulse of the philosophic 
nature ” (and, we may cidd, of all rational mind) “ is 
the impulse to know the truth, and to know the truth 
of things is to know the reason of them, and to know 
their reason completely would be to see them as con¬ 
vergent* parts in a Whole governed by a single end, 
or, in Platonic language, a single ‘ Good ’; so that 
ultimately to know the truth of the world would be 
to know the ‘ Good ’ of the world or the ‘ reason why 
of its existence’ ; and to understand human life 
thoroughly would be to see the end or purpose which 
governs it in the light of that larger end or purpo.se 
which makes the whole iiniver.se luminous and in¬ 
telligible.” 'Phi.s, undoubtedly, is the ultimate aim of 
all knowledge, and yet unattainable in its complete¬ 
ness. We arc all impelled, however, to know things 
in their cau.ses and reasons and their mutual relations, 
and, under this impulse, we can know much— a much 
which is ever-increasing. It is the accomplishment 
of this end which is the final aim of the education of 
reason, but that always with a view tc; life in ideas 
and the conduct of life as inspired by those ideas. 
The educational question, then, as Plato might (and 
substantially does) say, is this: How are we to give 
that knowledge whereby mind shall be raised to its 
’ highest level of contemplation, which is its highest lifcy 
and find therein the source and end of its activity ? 

This is a large question, and concerns the whole 
period of man’s rational activity on earth. 'All we 
can do, as schoolmasters, is to prepare for this 
exalted life in such a way as to make it possible 
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for each. Up to the termination of secondary educa¬ 
tion, which is the limit of these lectures, we prepare 
for it by accepting the environment or conditions of 
all reason-energ}' just as they arc given to us, and 
interpreting these in the light of man’s destiny as a 
rational ethical activity. The School is only the 
prelude to Life; but it is to life, not to examinations, 
that it is the prelude. 

Thus we help the young oii the way they would 
traverse; help them only, for each individual must 
traverse it by and for himself, v'onsidcr, in the light 
of this great end, the supreme absurdity of supposing 
)'ou can attain it by the science of Nature—the mere 
physical environment. It is through the thorught of 
men on things pertaining to Humanity, as handed 
down from generation to generation, that each man 
can alone have the benefit, for his o\\ n development, 
of the moral and .-esthetic experience of the Race. 

Note 2. — Transition from one plane of Mind to 
another .—As all things in the universe arc related 
and inter-related, and one state of a thing passes into 
another .state by in.sensible degrees — degrees so 
infinitely small that thej' elude us ; .so. Mind is a 
complex One. in which every c:lcment and capacity 
and possibility arc j)rcsent at ojice, and all our 
analysis is merely an attempt to di.scriminate 
activities that shade off into each f)ther, in so far 
as they can be detected to be distinct and dis- 
criminable. lUit, all the while, the synthesis of 
the whole is always present in each diverse mental 
manifestation. \Vc speak of Feeling, Sensibility, 
Sen.sation, Perception, Conception, General Con¬ 
ception, Reasoning, Causal relations; but at what 
point and in what circumstances are these not all 
present, and at what point docs the one pa.ss into 
the other in the synthesis oi the whole? No man, 
it seems to me, can answer this question; no ^ 
man can say at what point a mind that already,,^ 
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“senses,” has entered on percipience, concipience, 
etc., any more than he can tell at what point a bud is 
a flower. [And yet wc are not entitled to say, " All 
is becoming ”; but rather, if we are to be accurate, 
“ All is at once becoming and become.”] By 
extensive observation of minds, animal and rational, 
and much .self-reflective vigilance, a thinker may put 
his finger on distinctions ; but when it comes to the 
actual working of mind, wc can distinguish only in a 
very general wMy. Take, for example, the state of 
" dispersed attention,” as it is called. I .should call 
this .state one of sensational or altuitional dreaming, in 
which I am carried on from image to image by the 
play of tnind and the interactions of nerve-cells. But 
all the while I am Man, and, con.scquently. Will is 
there lying at the heart of the chaotic series, and ever 
and anon striving to assert its own right to existence, 
and to mastery over the objects that entrain me. 
At any moment this Will may press its way through, 
and my attuitional state become a percipient and 
rational state. So with an infant. To the age of 
nine months he may be regarded as an animal pure 
and simple ; and yet he is something else, for Will 
lies concealed there .seeking its opportunity anrl 
gradually forcing its w <iy to the front. 'I’lic e)’e and 
face of an infant already reveal that, while he is a 
victim to .sen.sation, he is yet gradually bringing a 
latent force into tlic field. Then, if Percipience be 
elemental rea.soning, it may be .said that he rea.sons 
even before he can talk. And so on. All the while, 
the infant is undergoing the parturient labours of 
self-delivery. He is bringing forth hwtself—h.Q is not 
brought forth. The con.scious subject is gathering, in 
■ silence and in secret, the energy which will .soon 
proclaim itself as Will, and in full Percipience take 
..the first step in consciousness. [This Per- 
^cipience, as I have said, is the first movement to 
deduce the sensational world to a cognitive world, 
-dind the process is a dialectic process.] ‘ 



LliCTURlC XI. 

iNflND-CONTKNT—THP: I’ROf KSS OF IlUfLDTNC 
LT THE REAL OV MIND. 

(rt) On the Plane of Attni/ion. i- 

I l•:^ DFAVOU RFI ) to show wliiit the animal or attuitional 
mind precisely is as a fiinctionini; reflex activity. I then 
passed to the man-mind as a pure activity—a formal 
Will-reason emerf^inff out of the attuitional subject 
(but never escapinj^ from it) ; this formal act bringing 
with it self-con.sciousness. p'ormal reason deals with 
the data of attuition (inner and outer), and constitutes 
out of it a reasoned world of purposes. Hut we have 
not yet considered by what process the attuitional 
mind, by reflex activit)', transforms whjit is mere 
potency of function into the real substance and fabric 
of mind. Thi.s is a subtle question ; but for educational 
purposes, at least, it is iKDt necessary to exaggerate 
, the difficulties which attend any attempt to follow 
the thousand and one movements of the dynamics 
of consciousness. 

The conscious subject absorbs the material bf the 
inner and outer object presented to it, and thereby 
builds, up itself as a Real. This absorption is 
commonly called Assimilation, and we cannot get a 
better word. 
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It would be out of place here to discuss the 
question of the primordial consciousness of object— 
the way in which that which is not the individual mind 
becomes for the mind—is felt (and finally known), 
in fact, only as mind. Wc have the mind of a child 
before us already full of material got from the inner 
and outer world of its experience, and wc wish to 
know how it proceeds in adding, from moment to 
moment, to its stock. And if it be true, as Lord 
Bacon says, that the best teacher is he who can 
transplant knowledge into a child’s mind as it grew 
in his omn^ the manner of growth is iin important 
educational question. 

Let us then try to follow the d>’namic process. Given 
an existing body or mass of already absorbed experi¬ 
ences* called a h c ri, and let a new e-xpericnce e be 
presented. It is presented as a difference, i.e. a nega¬ 
tion of the mass. Several things are now to be noted 
as neces.saiy to the entering of e into the real fabric 
of mind, and so adding to its acquisition. 

(1) The new experience e must be a separate and 
single. If it present itself as r .vy .c-, conscious mind 
rejects it as an indefinite “somewhat,” and it quickly 
vanishes altogether into nonentity. It must be a 
single, if it is to be granted admi.ssion to the existing 
mass. This .single, however, may be, and almost 
always i.s, a “ single total ” or whole, whose elements 
are as yet undivided. 

(2) If the new single e (appearing as a difference 
from and negation of the mass abed) finds in the 

* As regards the primary and rudimentary experience, we may say 
that object and subject are lost in the sameness cf indifference ; this is 
the stage of Feeling. The frequent repetition of presentations at last 
gives rise to the necessary reflex action, and there is a disruption int o 
two, object and subject; experience begins as a negation of subjiM. 

O 
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mass a point of relation and identity, it is at once 
assimilated into that mass and enters into the organic 
structure of the mind as a real. It thus, further, shares 
the stability and permanence of ab c li, and is hence¬ 
forth remembered along with abed as now consti¬ 
tuting a part of it. ITie difference, remains a 
difference, but in as.sociation or community of identity 
with a bed: this is dynamic integration. 

(3) If the new single, finds no community or 
identity with a b c d^ it stands out in consciousness as 
a bare negation of the e.xisting matter of mind. It is 
related only to the universal conditions of sen.se, viz. 
being, place and time, but otherwise stands in isola¬ 
tion, awaiting the support of fresh material whereby 
it may be woven into the organic real of mind. The 
existing mass of material in mind cannot subsequently 
suggest this isolated e when it has pas.sed from the 
field of immediate vision ; and, if the impression be 
not frequently renewed, e will drop from the memory 
altogether. It has nothing in the existing mass of 
a b c d \.Ki hold on to. It is cast out as an alien thing. 

[The result of the assimilation and fusing of par¬ 
ticular new experiences into an already existing mass 
or series might be called a crude sensational general 
concept, based on likenesses which have not yet been 
criticised .by being subjected to the analytico-syn- 
thetic activity of formal Will-reason.] 

The growth of the content of mind, then, is by an 
assimilative process and not by mere aggregation of 
disjointed facts. Consciousness and its content are not 
even in the animal, much less in the human being, to 
be likened to a sack full of loose peas. There are: 
loose peas to be found—much unassimilated material' 
(and' what is worse, much wrongly assimilati^' 
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material), mere negations of the existing subjective 
content and context; but the actual growth is an 
organic growth, and is approximately (and sufficiently 
for animal purposes) a replica of an organised ex¬ 
ternal. 

Note.—li\\Q Ilcrbartian, nut content with the more 
thorough elaboration of the old doctrine of assimila¬ 
tion, will tell us that the training and discipline of the 
formal activity is of little, if any, v.ilue. 'I'here can be 
no doubt that, in the words of Professor IJe Garmo,* 
the teacher “ must select his material of instruction 
with rcapcct to ultimate pur[)oscs and the pupil’s 
comprehending power : he must arrange the subject- 
matter not only with res(ject to the pupil’s acquired 
experience, but also with respect to that which he is 
going to acquire; i.e. the studies must be broiiglit into 
the best co-ordinate relation with one another, and he 
must adapt his teaching processes so as to secure the 
quickest apprehension and longi*st retention of the 
matter taught.” In other words, he must follow the 
time-honoured rule of basing new experience on 
old experience in every successive lesson on any 
particular subject, and construct his scries of lessons 
on this general principle. But to omit from con¬ 
sideration those cliaracteristics of the luiman mind 
which constitute it a human mind—the pure formal 
activity—is to ignore the whole question of di.scipline 
as opposed to mere instruction and training, and 
would result in giving us men and women of a very 
flabby texture—both intellectual and moral. Until 
informed and transformed by reason, “apperception 
masses or clumps” are merely the raw material of 
rational thought and rational conduct. To speak 
of Herbartian psychology as “the concrete psy¬ 
chology of experience ” to the exclusion of a rational 

* Herbart and the Herbarliaus^ 1895 , p. 33 . , 
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psychology which exalts, as it ought to exalt, the 
formal* Will-reason, is to mistake the meaning of 
the word “concrete” in modern philosophy. The 
concrete in my mind or yours at this moment 
is the result of experience acted on and formed 
to an end, wl ich is truth, by the will as reason. 
And, if we arc to give vigour to intellectual opera- 
lion.s and strength to moral character, it is this 
Will-reason which we must never lose sight of. The 
whole world of the real, even after the fusion and 
interaction effected by the nvoluntary dynamic 
process, is even then, at best, only a mere pulp which ’ 
has to be made into paper. And if reason has only 
paii'ally operated, the re.sult is “opinion,” nof “know¬ 
ledge.” 

litUicatioual I\cferc)ict\~ \{ the above remarks ex¬ 
hibit the natural rlynamic of mind as a real, and if it 
be the fact that the growth of mind in the very 
young is a dynamic (sensational or attuitional) 
process much more than it can bo a formal reason 
process, it is evident that w'e have to trust to 
the frequent prcscHtation (jf material to the young 
mind more than to spontaneous cnerg)' with the 
purpose i>f acquisition in it. Ihit, inasinuch as 
truth, or true kncnvledge, is the outcome of the 
spontaneous energy of will exercised on material, 
we ought ever to be promoting this activity in every 
,w^ay W'e can ; for herein lies the specific education of 
the ;;/<7«-mind, taking care, however, not to expect 
more than tender years and uncertain grow'th of 
brain (and with it, mind), justify us in expecting. 
Nature has its own purposes to serve in .so ordering 
that there shall be an age during which the mere 
absorption of the crude material of future knowledge 
shall be the dominant need. And let us not be dis* 
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appointed if some children are slow of developing 
formal self-directing reason. Nay, we may have 
cause even to regret a premature manifestation of 
the energy whereby material i.s co-ordinated. For no 
high farming can ultimately yield a good harvest in a 
.soil that has not been enriched to begin with. Our ex¬ 
perience of different types of men will satisfy us of this. 

But remember that the child is not dependent on 
you, the teacher, for the content (jf his mind. That 
has been drawn from numerous sources, and do not 
be too much afraid, therefore, of introducing a new 
fact of e^pcperience. It will hook on somewhere and 
.somehow. Can anything be more pedantic than 
.some of the model Herbartian ]es.sons! They would 
weary the brain of an imbecile by their condescen¬ 
sion, and break the mind of the teacher into such 
little pieces as to endanger his reason. This is 
method run to seed. Moreover, it is based on a 
false p.sychology. We have to remember that the 
dynamic assimilative process is not the whole; but 
that each child i.s, essentially, and from the beginning, 
a Will seizing and co-ordinating for itself with a 
purpose of knowledge, and that this has to be taken 
account of, if there is to be growth. Assume effort 
and activity on the pupil’s part according to his 
age. If you do not do so, you weaken both his 
intellectual and moral fibre. 

Let us note now the principles of method which 
the dynamic mind-process yields. 

(i) Present one new thing at a time* 

The principle is of wide application. For example, 

* Thus the (^namic attuitional process of mind yields the same 
principle as the Reason-process of percipience. 
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do jiot begirt two languages at the same time. Do 
.fibt teach the history or geography of different 
countries at the same time. Do not teach two 
grammatical rules in the .same lesson. Do hot try 
to correct two moral defects at the same time: and 
so on. 

(2) Connect the neiv with what is ai^’cady in the 
mind as a possession. 

This principle is also of wide application. For 
example, Do not teach the geography or history of 
even your own country save in relation to the 
geograph)’ and life of the parish and home. ^ Do not 
teach a new letter of the alphabet .save by comparison 
with those already acquired. Do not attempt a 
foreign language save on the basis of the native 
language and grammar. Do not teach a new pro¬ 
position in geometry save in relation to all that has 
gone before. So w'ith arithmetic, .science, etc. 

The above is unquestionably the right course of 
procedure; but do not think it neces.sary to avoid all 
new instruction because it is isolated and unrelatable 
(save negatively) to existing knowledge ; but let this 
be done sparingly and without insistence. 

Inasmuch as natural processes w'ill neither be 
hurried nor defied nor abridged, it is necessary to be 
patient. 

I 

Some inadvertently speak of assimilation in its 
educational reference as if a new experience can 
become a po.s.session only through likeness or affinity 
to certain material already existing in the mind. 
This, however, it would now appear, is not a full ' 
account of the everit. It is manifest that experience: 

presented to experience would increase the stock: l 
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only quantitatively; it is through likeness in unlikc^ess 
(identity in difference) that experience of the world , 
builds itself up in the animal and infant mind. This 
is a qualitative increment. It is through r, and 
that experience builds itself up on the foundation a. 
At the same time the facility, rapidity, and certainty 
of the acquisition of the new presentation is almost 
immeasurably greater, if there be in the new ex¬ 
perience a mere repetition of experiences already 
deposited—in short, if the new presentation is not b 
in its isolation, but a h. For example, if a dog or an 
infant saw a sword for the first time and had never 
seen even a knife, the sword would be b as an isolated 
fact, and if it remained in consciousness at all, it 
would do so as a negation of all previous experience 
and would have only external associations of space 
and time to support it. It would have to wait for 
the gradual growth in tl;c mind of other facts related 
to it before it could enter into the texture or tissue of 
consciousness as an organic part of its possessions. 
But if the dog or infant is already familiar with a 
carving knife, the sword is then no longer b to them 
but a b, and it is at once assimilated as unlikeness in 
likeness, i.e, built into the organism of mind; especi¬ 
ally if I ask the child the uses of a carving knife, and 
out of this, and on the basis of this, explain the uses 
of a sw'ord. For the general rule is that the mind 
assimilates new material only to the extent that there 
is already existing material into which it can, through 
likeness, be absorbed or inwoven. 

To take another example : If you try to teach the 
beast hippopotamus to a child who never saw any 
animal bigger than a cat, you will utterly fail.' If you 
;./present a graphic picture of a hippopotamus to the 
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.saine child, the four legs at lekst will be an element 
,^<#likeness to a cat, but it will be so inadequate a 
' basis of likeness that your picture of a hippopotamus 
will virtually be not a b, and will stand out in 
negative isolation in the mind of the child waiting for 
further experiences, c.g. dogs, pigs, oxen, rhinoceroses, 
elephants, before the hippopotamus fully enters in 
and remains. If he had had these experiences 
before you brought the hippopotamus to his attention, 
he might have assimilated the hippopotamus even 
without a picture of it, if you had first called on his 
imagination to describe one or two beasts ipost like 
to it. 

It is at once clear from the above that if \vc are to 
engage the attention and “ interest ” of the young in 
what we may desire them to know, the following 
rules must be observed as flowing from our analysis: 

Rule i. —Teach nothing as an isolated unit of fact. 
If you cannot relate it really (i.e. to an object or ex~ 
perience to which it has similitude^ relate it externally 
(i.e. associate it with the same locality or time as 
something else). 

Rule 2. —Present new knoivlcdqe to a pupil in such 
a way that it ivill relate itself or fit intOy knowledge 
already possessed (i.e. like in its unlikeness\ if yoi 4 
wish the new to be accepted and assimilated. Build 
up knowledge as a real connected whole in each 
department of study. 

Corollary .—In giving a new lesson on a subject, 
always go back on what has been already taught, i.e. 
prepare the mind of the pupil for the lesson. « 
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“A man” says Ailliel, “only understands'wKkt i> 
akin to something already existing in himself.” And 
again, “All teaching depends on a certain preseoti-** 
ment and preparation in the taught: wc can teach 
others profitably only what they already virtu¬ 
ally know : wc can only give them what they had 
already.” 



LECTURE XII. 

MIN D-CONTENT — tcUinued. 

{h) AssimUation on the Plane of Reason. 

I HAVE been speaking of purely dynamic reflex- 
activity in the building up of the real of mind by the 
assimilation of experiences, although I may have had 
occasionally, for the sake of clearness, to anticipate 
the next and supreme movement which has been 
already, in past lectures, fully exhibited in its general 
process. The highest result of the natural dynamic 
is that relation of mind to object which we call 
Attuition ; and the resultant possession is a multitude 
of mutually assimilating and fused attuits—what I 
have called sensational general concepts. The world 
of experience is as yet to consciousness a crude (yet 
connected) mass of individuals and spurious generals. 
Things are ‘fused, not woven. It is the work of 
reason to elaborate a true organic context. 

The formal movement, as essentially a will-move¬ 
ment, contains in it the principle of activity and of 
search, which, under the stimulus of end or purpose 
implicit in it, extends the range of receptivity im¬ 
measurably. [It does not, however, itself form an 
addition to the mass of attuitional or recipient' 
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material beyond the consciousness of itseff, ^ a^fact 
and process,, when man becomes reflective.] It 
functions itself into the content of mind: and its 
function, relatively to the content of mind, is to 
break up the existing aggregates of experience, 
and, by discrimination and comparison, to raise 
them into a new and rational synthesis, without 
thereby cancelling them. Its method is analytico- 
synthetic. It ever seeks, and must .seek, purified 
and causally grounded notions of reality. Sense- 
reality thus becomes rational reality,* not by hav¬ 
ing the^rational imposed on it, but by having the 
rational already in it made explicit. We are here 
evidently outside and above the mere dynamics of 
mind-growth, and are subjecting the total of our 
dynamic or natural experience to the operation of a 
free rea.son-movement, which tosses about the real 
as given in sense, and contains, in its own proce.ss, 
the process already existent in the universe of things, 
which (under the impulse of search for end) it seeks 
to make evident. With every step of true cidvance 
it comprehends more of actual reality as regards both 
the individual and the whole. 

Two agencies, we thus sec, arc operative in the 
building up of man-mind, viz. : {a) The inner 
, organic movement or process of a.ssimilation whereby, 
like the building up of cells in the plant, there is 
dynamically built up or absorbed into the con.scious 
subject as recipient, and fused into like ma.sses and 
series,^by the help of reflex-activities, all of non-sub¬ 
ject that is within the range of each individual: and 
^ * 

. * Which may be distinguished as actuality. 


LECT: XII.1 " THE- 
* » 
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{b) The formal will-energy whereby we weave our 
formal selves or dialectic into what we have thus 
received and rudely organised, and so construct the 
temple of knowledge out nf the bricks and mortar 
of associated and assimilated sense-data. The man 
who could trace, step by step, the dynamic process of 
assimilation and the subsequent interweaving of the 
dialectic, would have a vision which would yield a 
final criticism of knowiner. 



I.KCTURK XIII. 

.SLIK.KSTION ; OK DNNA.MIC K1 t I KKI 1.. 

Tiik procc.ss of Ihc buildinj^ u]) of mind, wc 
now .sc», ha.s to be con.sidcrcd both as an attui- 
lional or real process ami as a rational process. 
That proce.s.s we have fcjiiml to be the presentation of 
a “ difference ” (a new thiiijr; as a nej^ation of the 
existin'^ content of mind and the intejjration of that 
with the existiiijr content .so as to widen anrl deepen 
that content. Hut we have also found that a new 
thing, a difference, a negation, may find no 
community \\ith the existing content and .stand 
outside as an isolated fact, awaiting more material 
whereby it may be connected with the content of 
mind and enter finally into its conte.xture as a leal 
whole. At the attuitional .stage of inind-bnilding, an 
isolated fact tends to fall out altogether; but at the 
rational stage it may be seized upon purposely and 
affirmed, and so held in retentis till it finds an ex¬ 
planation through the accretion of fresh material. 
On the other hand, new facts that cohere with the 
existing content find that they share in the perman¬ 
ence of all the facts already in mind with which they 
cohere. They all seem to stand or fall together in 
memory. 

Hence we say than any one fact or element' in a 
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mass or whole of real content tends, when it arises in 
consciousness, to suggest or recall the other facts 
which go to constitute the whole, and the general law 
is this :— 


REI’RKSI'.NTA tes 


TEND T(J RECUR IN CONSCIOUS¬ 


NESS IN THE RELATIONS IN WHICH THEY 
PRIMARILY OCCURRED AS PRKSENTATKS. 


Consequently, if a f occurred together or in 
relation in consciousness the emergence of a in con¬ 
sciousness will suggest ^ r, and so forth. A gun fires, 
and T am told that it is a .signal from a shi^j in the 
roads which want.s a pilot. When a second time I 
hear a gun firing, there arises the pre.scntation shij> 
and the putting off <}f a pilot from the end of the 
pier. 

The general law may be also put thus: The 
related elements (or parts) which originally went to 
constitute a whole in consciousness have a tendency 
to suggest each the others in representation ; and the 
w hole also suggests the parts. 

Now, what are these original relations ? They are 
the relations of likeness which lead to assimilation 
into wnnected wholes ; The rule of similarity (<?) 
sensational ; (h) rational. They arc the relation 
of negation, or contrast; or The mlc of contrast?^ 
They are the relations of space and time coincident 
or sequent; or The rule of contiguity. 

E.g. the presentation or re-presentation of a ship 
tends to stir into consciousness the parts of a ship, 
and again the sight of a large anchor tends to suggest 
a ship. Our troops are now on their way to 
Khartoum. This suggests the desert and all its \ 
* Some psychologists exclude the rule of contrast. 
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characteristics, Gordon and modern politics, ancient 
Egypt and its constant wars of defence in the same 
unsettled region, and so on indefinitely, until the 
series is interrupted and diverted either by some 
external occurrence or an act of will. All these are 
realy or inner associations. 

Time is an element in all exjierience, and space in 
all sense-experience : consequently, a certain point of 
time or space will tend to suggest a past experience 
as having occurred at the same hour, day, week, 
etc., or in immediate sequence ; or at the same point 
of spac'?. These temporal and spatial associations 
are extertiol —speaking gencrall}^ I .say speaking 
generally, for the vast majority of time and .space 
suggestions have no real connection with the thing or 
event, while .some of them again arc real, c.g. 1688 
and the English revolution have a real connection. 
So with the position of the sun and midday. 

Further, we may artificially as.sociate things and 
events which have no possible real connection. This 
external association is effected purposely, with a view 
to taking advantage of the mental fact that a is by 
itself and in isolation difficult to remember, but as 
linked with /, w, or .c", it borrows the memory strength 
of each link. The memory of each member of a 
series is strengthened by all the other members, 
and the one link occurring tends to suggest the 
others. 

Having spoken thus generally of the subject of 
suggestion we may now summari.se the rule.s. 

Past experiences suggest each other — 

j 

(a) On the attuitional or sensational plane: 

I. As having been externally related, ix, through 
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contiguity in space and time, coincident or 
sequent. 

2. As being real relation.s of likeness. 

3. As relations of contrast. 

4. The whole in .synopsis suggests the parts and 

the parts suggest the whole, r.jf. the appear- 
f'lncc of the gamekeeper will suggest a whip to 
the flog. 

{I?) On the rea.son }>lane : 

I. As parts of each other in the unity or synthesis 
of: 

y\n individual concept; cow suggests the 
parts of a cow, and •I'/it: verstt. 

(Jf) A general concept; “cow” suggests the 
individuals which enter into the concept, 
and I'icc rersd 

(f) A syllogistic rca.soning, inductive and deduc¬ 
tive ; the premisses .suggest the con¬ 
clusion and the conclu.sion suggests the 
premisses. 

((/) A causal relation ; c'^. cause suggests elfect, 
and v/ct' vcrsii. 

A ration.'d being ina}- also, I have said, with the 
purpose of remembering, con.stitute an artiRcial and 
external a.s.spciation of one thing with another; e.^. 
the War of the Roses and the Seven Years' War with 
the joints of the middle finger or anything else, and 
so facilitate the remembrance of the former by 
making it a part of an artificial series. Any part 
of that artificial series may suggest the others. 

If we keep our eye fi.xcd on the function of assimi¬ 
lation in the building up of our experiences, we shall 
see that there cannot but be a tendency (given the 
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pre-conditions of memory and imagination*) to re¬ 
instate a whole experience as it originally entered 
consciousness when a part of it forces itself, from 
any cause, into consciousness; and vice versti. We 
should be surprised if it were otherwise. 

Suggestion, both on the plane of attuition and of 
reason, is alike dynamic. That is to say, it is not 
dependent on the intervention of will-reason but 
arises of itself. It belonjrs to the process of remini¬ 
scence. We certainly take advantage of this natural 
and dynamic tendency to recall the past, but this is a 
free act of recollection and is outside the sphere of the 
merely dynamic tendency. 

Now what have we found as a matter of fact? (i) 
That the real or body of mind is built up by assimi¬ 
lating the new to the already e.xisting content, ‘Sensa¬ 
tional or rational, so as to make one context or whole; 
(2) that, as was t<’> be expected, the new is easily re¬ 
membered if it enter into the conte.xt and is assimi¬ 
lated—in brief, if it is a real or inner association ; (3) 
that the external association.s, whether of space or 
time, and also the artificial, do not contribute to the 
real context of mind save in a .subcu'dinatc sense, and 
are not so permanent and .so leadily recalled. They 
lead nowhere and enter (as such) into ikj whole. 

The consideration of the rules of dynamic Sugges¬ 
tion yields no fresh principles or methods, in the 
educating of mind, which arc not already yielded by 
the principles which flow from the process whereby 
mind builds itself up. But they reveal the fact that, 
in the growth of mind, there emerges, along with the 
activity of reason, a disposition to extend the 1<now- 
ledge of relations among things. 

* Imaging or automatitally re-presenting. 

P 



LKCTLTRK XIV. 

Tin: RELATION.AL AND COMf ARI.'^ON MOVEMENT 
IN THE (IROWTIT OF MINIX 

We speak here of relations not in the rudimentary 
sense of apperccivinjj a new percept, but in its larger 
a.spects. Inasmuch as it is the relations of things in re¬ 
spect of time, place, likeness and unlikeness, by which 
the fabric of mind is naturally and dynamically built up, 
the teacher has, of set purpose, to take advantage of 
this fact to c.xtend the relations of the lessons which 
he teaches, in so far as these relations arc relevant to 
the subject. Let me take a simple illixstration. In 
the infant school I give an object-lesson on tea, and 
content my.self with showing tea and relating it to, 
let us say, China (as yet a mere name), and to its 
uses, and to its differences o«* likene.sses to other 
beverages familiar to the children. In the stage 
above the ihfant school I relate the tea-leaves to the 

• 

plant of which they are the leaves, the countries 
where the plant grows, the climatic conditions, the 
way in which it is brought to this country, other 
beverages, etc., in more detail than in the infant 
school. I thus, by my intervention, help the boy to 
extenci the relational system (so to speak) which has 
tea- for its centre, and so I largely increase, in a.. 
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quite relevant and natural way, the substance of 
his mind. So with other subjects or objects. Edu¬ 
cation is an extensive as well as intensive process, 
and by extendinpr the intellectual horizon I stimulate 
activity of mind for further acquisition all round, 
besides adding to the amount of assimilated material 
which will find itself, from day to day, coming into 
touch with fresh material, and at once absorbing it. 
The association of ideas is here in full evidence. 

The disposition to connect things, that do not at 
first sight have any community with each other, is 
merely aji enlargement of the activity of Comparison, 
which has been operative from the beginning on a 
more restricted scale. What was merely dynamical 
is now active and purposed. It is relation instituted, 
not, strictly speaking, between individual objects with 
a view to a general concept, but rather with a view 
to comprehending the totality of experience in an 
interdependent community of existence. Hut on the 
way to this, wc reach general concepts and bring 
them to our help. 

It is to be held .accordingly that, if we would 
follow nature, our teaching must be relational, not 
merely in the way of our presenting a new thing or 
thought, but so that what is taught should be made 
the starting-point for extending an acquaintance 
with further relations as yet unknown. We should 
deliberately foster the natural operation of mind 
in building itself up, by bringing the absent within 
its range. If we do not do this, we so far forego our 
duty as instructors by leaving nature to itself—a 
pretty notion, doubtless, but suicidal in the qase of 
the school. 

^ There is, then, in the growth of mind a Relational 
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stage—that is to say, a period when the mind not 
only is conscious of relations (which it always is), 
but is actively looking out for relations with a view to 
the extension of its material. The illustration of a 
lesson by thirgs that are parallel or analogous falls 
under the head of the Relational. Consequently, we 
have this further principle in education, viz.: 

Relate your various teaciiinos as much 

AS POSSIBLE, ENRICHING THEM WITH RELEVANT 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The lesson in the reading-book is merely a 
.starting-point for an intelligent conversation. It is 
in this way that you widen the horizon of your 
pupils. Nothing is .so stimulating to the mind as the 
unexpected. In such unstudied allusions and sugges¬ 
tions, life and reality are given to a lesson and lines 
of thought started in the minds of the pupils. “A 
teacher should never forget that he is furnishing the 
boys for lile; that the time is short and the oppor¬ 
tunity precious; that a seed sown now will do more 
good than a bushelful ten years hence; that the .soils 
are various and largely unknown, and that he mu*;t 
sow broadcast in faith and hope. Ilistoiy, nature, 
art, poetry, literature, arclueology, folk-lore, stories of 
deeds, inventions, exploits, exploration, distinguished 
names, current events—any and every branch of 
■ human interest and activity will supply material ; 
the wider the teacher’s own interests and knowledge, 
the better for his pupils. Whatever he thinks, read.s, 
or cares for, can sooner or later be .shared ; and he 
should feel that he is there to share it.” * Teaching 
of this kind carries home to the pupil the fact that 

* Mr A. Sidgwick in Mr Barrett’s Teaching and Organisation^ 

1897. 
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the master is interested in him—no small matter. 
But the limit must be observed that his remarks arc 
relevant to the lesson in hand. 

« 

Let us now endeavour to discriminate the general 
functions of mind which are to be regarded as pre¬ 
conditions of its successful activity, both real and 
formal; looking at the.se first (in accordance with our 
method) as restricted within the operation of natural 
dynamics, and then as afTected and transformed by 
the entrance of the formal process whereby the 
natural is lifted up into the sphere of the rational. 



LECTURE XV. 

I’RK-CONDITIONS OF THE SUCCESS OF THE MIND- 

FROCESS GENERALLY. 

it 

Memory. 

We have spoken, in sufficient detail for the purposes 
of educational theory, of the formal and real 
(attuitional) processes whereby mind builds itself up ; 
and we have now only to deal with certain conditions 
of the success of the activity of mind in its attempts 
to fulfil itself, viz. Memory and Imagination. These 
functionings of mind (in obedience to the present 
fashion we must, I suppose, avoid the word 
“ faculty ”) constitute no part of the process of mind, 
attuitional (dynamic) or rational; but without the 
permanence which these insure for the product of 
every mental activity, we should have to begin our 
■ work de novo every successive moment. 

Let us first of all, then, take note of the two 
following propositions :— 

1. Memory and imagination do not enter into the. 
dynamic process of mind as such, but are pre-condi¬ 
tions of growth. 

2. Memory and imagination are not sepatate,. 
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faculties of mind, but functions in all mind function¬ 
ings. 

To get a clear notion of these accessory but 
essential functions, we must, it seems to me, regard 
them as operating first of all in the dynamic attuitional 
plane of mind, and thereafter as afTected by the 
entrance of Will-reason, and lifted on to the formal or 
rational plane. 

Memory. 

(rt) On the Attuitional Plane, {^Reminiscence.) 

Retention. —When conscious mind is aware of any 
presentation, whether an individual simple or an 
aggregated whole (complex totality), it retains (or 
rather tends to retain ) the experience ; that is to say, 
the presentation remains somehow in the mind after 
it has disappeared from present consciousness. This 
is Retention—basis of all memory. 

Recogfiition and reminiscence. —Next, when a past 
experience, i.e. an experience which has passed away 
from present consciousness but has been retained in 
the conscious subject, e.g. a, a particular stone or 
word, recurs in fact (or in representative imagination, 
see sequel), the conscious subject “ sen.ses ” it as a, 
and further, as the same a which it had previously 
experienced. (The act of consciousness is numerically 
different, but the object, stone or word, is identical as 
a consciousness with the stone or word of prior 
experience.) 

Note that wc are as yet only in the sphere of 
sensational or attuitional (animal) consciousness, and 
^there is as yet no judgment, in as much as judgment 
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involves afBrmation, and this is possible only when 
reason emerges. And yet, in a sense, there is a 
sensational judgment, just as there were several 
sensational judgments in the primary experiences 
which constituted a the stone for sense. But all these 
judgments are implicit and written on the subject, so 
to speak, not explicit and affirmed djf the subject. 
So regarded, all nature and all its processes are an 
infinite series of judgments which arc ever ready to 
write thcm.sclves on recipient attuitional conscious¬ 
ness, and there wait for the activity of pure formal 
rea,son to be affirmed, and further dialectically dealt 
with. 

This re-.sen.sing of ti, i.r. the .sensing of a with the 
accompanying inward flash of the present a as being 
the same as the a previously sensed, is Remembef^mg 
or Reminiscence ; it is a consciousness of an experience 
as hiiving been previously experienced, e.g. a dog 
sees to-day a man he saw yesterday and recognises * 
him or remembers him. 

Memory^ consequently, is a general term embracing 
retention and recognition. 

But the con.scious subject is, so far as we have gone, 
a merely passivo-activc thing or entity f responding 
to the presentations jiroceeding from external nature 
(including our inner organic feelings), and recognising 
these when reproduced. 

• Imagination. —J^'urthcr, when the representation of 
a occurs in consciousness as the result of dynamic 
activities, cerebral or mental, without the presence of 
a in reality, the re-presentation is a presentation of 

* It is a pity to have to use this word “recognition,” because of its 
association with cognition, of which there is as yet none ; but its 
connotaticAis are such as to make its application clear. The more 
exact word would be reconsensing 

t I am intellectually incapable of following the gentlemen who can 
dispense with an entit3\ 
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the likeness or “ image *’ of a. (This image is some¬ 
times called “subject-object,” to distinguish it from 
object actually and truly there by itself) 

Thus we find that in the conscious subject there is 
a tendency to reproduce, in and for itself, “ images ” of 
experiences past, and not now actually existent in its 
presence. This \vc call representative or reproductive 
imagination. The whole process, however, is as yet 
dynamical and within the sphere of life-activity and 
life-process (including, of course, reflex-action). 

The re-presentation a is “ recognised ” as identical 
with the previous presentation of a. It is re¬ 
membered.* 

Memory, then, may be defined (generally) as the 
identifying of a present consciousness with a con- 
.sciousness formerly experienced. The full and ca.sy 
recognition of a depends not merely on the unitary 
re-presentation of but also on the re-presentation 
of all that primari)}'^ acccjinpanied a. Presentations 
and re-presentations (images of presentations) arc 
felt to be similar to prior presentations and re- 
presentati<ins. This we sec in animals. They have, 
however, to wait for the action of their environment 
on them, or the dynamical movements in Iheir 
cerebrum or in sensational mind generally, for recur¬ 
rences of experiences. This passivo-active memory, 
which we share with animals, w'e call Reminiscence. 

(J?) On the Plane of Reason. {Recollection^ 
Will-energy, with form of end implicit, now’ enters 

* The “ image" so-called is not necessarily visual. The perfect 
memory of a contains all that a was in the primary sensation qf it. (It 
is not association that facilitates the retention and restitution of a pre¬ 
sentation, but rather singleness as associated with the total then content 
of mind.) 
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and isolates and affirms by a judgment the pre- 
sentate or recept. The recept is now thereby raised 
to a percept. 

Further, the same will-reason can now seek purposely 
to recover and re-instate past experiences with a view 
to knowledge. This activo-active memory is to be 
called Recollection^ and is, of course, peculiar to the 
man, or rational, mind alone. 

It is manifest that in reminiscc-ncc we arc wholly in 
the hands of the dynamic processes of conscious mind 
and of cerebrum, while in recollection we, self-con¬ 
sciously and of our own motion, follow the track 
of past associations in order to recover the past. An 
animal cannot “ recollect.” 

Conditions of Remembering .—If we recall the pro¬ 
cess of assimilation cand bear in mind the above facts 
regarding memory, we may ascertain the conditions 
of remembering. These are :— 

1. On the attuitioiic'il plane: 

(rt) The presentation of one new thing at a time— 
or the singleness of the impression; but this 
so as to be assimilated with the existing 
content of mind and enter into a group or a. 
scries. 

{li) Vividness and lucidness of the pre.sentation and 
impression. 

(c) Repetition of the impression.* 

{d) Duration of the impression (within the limits- 
of fatigue). 

* If after a certain duration the presentation is not assimilated,, 
interest flags, and our labour is nrasteu. 
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(e) Association of the new impression with time 
or locality. 

(/) Artificial association of the new fact with any¬ 
thing we please.* 

2. On the Reason plane: 

(a) The emphasising and accentuation of the thing 
to be remembered b}' raising recipience to 
percipicnce and thereby affirming the thing. 
The intensity of the presentation is thereby 
deepened. 

Note .—The mental afiirmation is further empha¬ 
sised by being expressed in words; and, further, an 
association of the thing to be remembered with 
certain words is thereby established. A boy should 
always be required to speak out and write out what 
you wish him to remember. 

We leave the young to draw their experience from 
every casual source; but, when we give them in¬ 
struction, we intend that they shall remember certain 
cohering groups of fact and reasoning. Accordingly 
w'e tell them, or (what is better) help them to find out, 
new facts or reasonings, and we demand the repro¬ 
duction of these from time to time. Those groups of 
things taught in .school should be representative of 
experience generally. (See Materials of Instruction.) 
But whether the groups of facts be geographical, 
linguistic, literary, .scientific, moral, or religious, we 
have to insist on the pupil remembering them, keeping 
always in view the conditions of remembering. The 

* In education this device should be sparingly used, because it dis¬ 
courages the effort to find real associations, which alone are the sure 
CratMtion of thinking. 
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practical problem is this: Mow shall I secure that my 
pupils will remember what I am about to teach them ? 
The answer simply is—I must observe the conditions 
of rememberinj,^, but, above all, the first condition, i.e. 
I must adapt in)'sclf to the natural process of mind 
in building itself up; in other words, I must present 
a single thing, and this of such a kind and presented 
in such a way as will secure its fitting into the already 
existing content of mind. 1 must also associate 
isolated words or things in a .scries, so as to con.stitute 
a group; e.g. in teaching the vocables of a foreign 
tongue, w'hile these mu.st be mainly learped by 
reading, we arc ju.stified in giving lists of words that 
have real connections, such as the parts of the body 
or the furniture in a room, etc. We here have the 
association of place as well as the real association. 
It is hard and stupid work to learn lists of uncon¬ 
nected vocables; and even when learned, they are 
quickly forgotten. The third condition is the second 
in order of importance. I must repeat and repeat, 
and the younger the child is the more of repetition 
is needed. Repetitio water stiidionim. 

Some have written against the memory-work of 
schools. What they assailed, however, was not 
memory work (this would be absurd), but rote-memory. 
That is to.say, the memory of words and things 
without understanding them. The principles and 
rules of method yielded by the process of mind could 
not, however carefully followed, result in knowledge 
were there no memory ; and it is not worth while to 
teach anything unless it is to be remembered. 
Memory, consequently, is vital in education, and- it is 
even desirable that many things should be learned 
“ by heart." There is no hardship in this: .on the 
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contrary, the young rather like it, if it is not over¬ 
done. We cannot wholly omit the mechanical from 
our methods of instruction. 

The learning by heart of the inflexion-forms of a 
language until these tend to arise in the mind automa¬ 
tically, is of great value. The boy is here committing to 
memory what is understood. Nay, more, committing 
to memory is, so far, an exercise of reason, because it 
is an exercise of will with a purpose. Indirectly, also, 
it is of moral eflect inasmuch as it forms the habit of 
directing the will to ends, an exercise which, as 
opposeflto the casual and drifting life of the attuitional 
“ natural man,” is moral in its essential character. 
But to ask b(»ys to learn by heart what they do not 
understand, while it is doubtless a discipline, is yet 
a wholly artificial discipline, and can have no good 
result. The overloading of the memory of the young 
with the unintelligible, tends to destroy spontaneity 
of mind. Men so educated have no initiative energy 
in them. Witness the Chinese! 

Can we by exercise strengthen memory ? That is 
to say, can we increase the power of remembering 
things generally? T doubt if we can increase the 
abstract power of remembering at tlie attuitional 
stage of mind ; but by exercising memory in this or 
that direction we can, as will-reason asserts itself, give 
a habit of purposed remembering. The boy has a new 
thing properly presented to him and loiHs to re¬ 
member it. With young children we manifestly 
cannot rely on this, but only on the conditions of 
remembering as given above. It is true that in a 
certain definite line of mental acquisition (geographical, 
historical, linguistic, etc.), or in adding to a specific 
g^up of facts, the connecting of a new fact with what 
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is already known becomes always more easy and 
rapid from day to day; but this is not to strengthen 
memory but rather to facilitate memorising. It also 
may be urged that a boy of .seven takes much longer 
to learn by he^rt his first ballad than his second ; 
but this is because thc^ learning of his first ballad has 
given him easy commaiid of a stock of words and 
phrases and measures, which recur in his second 
exercise of committing to memory. The power of 
memorising the second ballad is thus facilitated but 
not strengthened (strictly speaking). So with a youth 
who is studying chemistry. A new chemicar' fact is 
at once put in its proper context, and, as coherently 
associated with the alread)* existing mental stock and 
assimilated, it is easily remembered ; but it does not 
follow that the youth is thereby fitted to remember 
more easily a new fact in biology—a sut)ject which he 
has not been studying. When, however, we look at 
the question from the point of view of the rational 
stage of mind, we can, I think, strengthen the 
memory ; because we are then exercising the pupil in 
the purpose of remembering. 

We must cultivate memory, then, in the young 
(always observing the conditions of memory ); (a) In 
order that knowledge may be acquired and retained: 
(d) in order that memory of new facts in certain 
Selected departments of knowledge may be facili¬ 
tated ; (c) in order that the purpose of willing to 
remember may be exerci.sed, and so strengthened. 

To write, in aid of memory, summaries of what has 
been learned i.s, for obvious reason.s, useful: but these 
summarries and epitomes must be the work of the 
pupil himself. If done for him, they lose their value, 
nay, are positively hurtful. And this partly because' 
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the teacher relies on passive receptivity more than on 
active reproduction. “ Evoke the will ” is a master- 
principle in the education of the human animal. We 
have then this principle in education :— 

Cultivate memory in accordance with the 

CONDITION.S OF REMEMBEKIN( 

Spite of all that can be done, the young will, in the 
course of a few years, forget more than they remember. 
This distressc.s many a .‘>choolmastcr, but it need not 
do so. He attaches too much importance to the amount 
a youth fenow-s. It is the training and discipline he has 
gone through, not the knowledge he has acquired, which 
is chiefly of value. Hence the importance of organisa¬ 
tion of studies and of method. If boys have been 
well taught, they may be said to remember every¬ 
thing. A boy may have forgotten, for example, all 
the geometry and algebra which he once knew; but 
definitions and reasonings, geometrical and algebraic, 
have so entered into his mind as a possession that he 
applies himself to a question involving mathematics 
with a certain facility more or less, and is thus 
actually using what he has forgotten. This is true 
of all other subjects of instruction. Disciplinary 
subjects especially, such as language and mathe¬ 
matics, leave, when forgotten, a power behind them ; 
and they also leave a certain resultant of knowledge 
which can not be recalled in detail, but which yet 
facilitates any new knowledge which the youth may 
have to acquire, or any new judgment in the aflairs 
of life which he is called upon to form. 

We must not, then, be discouraged becau.se .a boy, 
and still more a man, forgets most of what he learned 
* We thus also cultivate representative imagination. 
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at school. For just as the discipline given by, let us 
say, Latin and mathematics, or by instruction in the 
method of science, leaves an energy and power be¬ 
hind when the Latin, etc., arc quite forgotten, so the 
memory of things moral, religious, geographical, his¬ 
torical, etc., leaves a deposit of tcndeucy to appreciate 
knowledge on those lines, when the facts and doc¬ 
trines are no longer producible by us in their didactic 
form. The large and complex background of the 
unconscious, let us remember, is constfintly determin¬ 
ing both our intellectual and moral activity from day 
to ‘■lay. We think the right and do the good without 
waiting to make clear our motives; and, in the 
majority of cases, without the capacity to do so under 
any pressure that might be put on us. Thus it is 
that an instructor who teaches according to the 
principles of method (in other words, enlightened 
common sense) has the consolation of knowing that 
his labour is never lost, cannot be lost. The tendency 
and facility of mind which instruction gives, and the 
formal power which discipline gives, always remain, 
both in the intellectual and moral sphere, and the 
seeds of knowledge and of aptitude which the in¬ 
structor has sown always produce fruit. 

If what we have said be true, it is as much the 
direction of memory as the mere cultivation of it 
that is our duty ; or rather, let us say, the cultivation 
of memory in certain specific directions is imposed on 
all teachers. What Plato calls “ the eye of the mind ” 
must be fixed on the proper objects. The memories 
of things and acts abound in every one and go to 
form both the intellectual and moral character (habit 
of mind) without our intervention. But all training 
at the hands of another is intervention with a view to 
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a certain end, idea or ideal, viz. such knowledge and 
such habit of mind, intellectual and moral, as promote 
the ethical purpose of all education. As an educator, 
accordingly, 1 intervene in the natural process that is 
going on, for the purpose of concentrating memory 
on experiences which ought to be remembered. Kor 
example, by clear presentation and repetition, I give 
truth to the vague and casual e.xperiences of the child, 
and, by thus raising recipient attiiitions to clear per¬ 
cepts and concepts, I insure an exact basis for know¬ 
ledge. I insure, by repetition, the memory of number 
and form^ and colour ; of printed and written words ; 
and so on through all the subjects of .school instruc¬ 
tion. I pre-occupy the memory, so to speak, with the 
es.scntial. Still more important, owing to the fact 
that the child is more than anything else a creature 
of moral feeling and emotion, is the ])re-occupation 
of the mind with good feelings and emotions, so sis to 
give a ceitain .set or habit t(' the motive-forces of con¬ 
duct. It is the ethical material, or •* moral real,” of 
the mind that primarily furnishes motives. 

Again, it is the exerci.se of the formal energy of 
rea.son that gives discipline and strengthens the will 
to act; and this process of discipline rests on memory, 
no less than the .acquisition of knowledge, for it is 
simply the rtpetitioii of difficult .acts till an intel¬ 
lectual and moral aptitude or habit has been formed. 

So with religious conceptions. I can give wdth 
effect only as much of as the child can take; but I 
give the best, in order that the religious conceptions 
and future motives and ideals of the boy and man 
may become a habit of mind. 


We have rested what may be called the method of 
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[LECT. XV. 

memory, which includes its conditions, mainly on the 
dynamic process whereby the mind builds itself up as 
a real, but we have not ignored the fact of the will- 
energy, out of which comes a purpose of remembering. 
The following jjractical rule will be now obvious:— 
Rule.— In tc'^ching^ repeat and re-repeatrevise and 
re-revise ; a fid be always falling back on the elementary 
facts and principles of the subject of instruction^ so as to 
maintain a coherent series oj associations^ real and 
logical* 

* Memory, in the sense ol .eieniion. originally involves a certain affec¬ 
tion of the nerve-tissue (muleciiLir clungo) when I first become aware of 
a ; and aho the s.ii(l aw.ireness or conscioiibness. Thus, retention, like 
sensation and perception, must be a dual act, or, as I piefer to put it, one 
act in two moments (mind .in>l matter) If either of those f.iil, the sensa¬ 
tion will lint be K'l lined,and (.uinol, consequtMilly, be reproduced. In the 
same way either of the moments may set in motion the other. An excite¬ 
ment of the nerve disposition whicii u.is the condition of my original 
consciousness of rr, will set up tlic i onsciousness de novo. So an excitement 
in the conscious iiiiiid-moment (caused by association or otherwise) may 
set up the nerve disjiosition and the reconsciousness be thereby affected. 
It is quite possible to conceive that the one “moment” may be active 
and the other dead or .asleep nr half awake only, and then the conscious¬ 
ness would not be afleetcd .it all. The original experience would be 
unrecallahle, not because both moments w’ere inoperative, but only 
because one of them was dead. The experience is simply lost and goes 
for nothing. 

We know, as .i m.ilter of fact, that the nerve disposition, like any 
otherphysic.il impression, may be wiped out. It is within the legion 
of hypothesis at least that the mind disposition, or affection, or what 
not, m.iy, notwithstanding, icmaiii'. 



LECTURE XVI. 
j ’R E-CO N r> rr ruNS— contiuned. 
lMA(. [NATION. 

{(i) On the Plane of At tuition. 

We found, in followin^^ the track of con.'seious mind 
in building itself up by help of the materials of re¬ 
cipience, that the recepts of objects tend to repro¬ 
duce themselves for mind when the object itself has 
been removed. This is called imaging or imagination ; 
and as the primary exi)eriencc (sensate, percept, 
thought) arises out of an actual presentation to con¬ 
sciousness of a past experience, we call this imaging 
Re-presentative, or Re-productive, imagination. With- 
out this connate tendency of mind and braiji we could 
make little progre.ss in knowledge, for we should be 
entirely dependent on the actual presence of every¬ 
thing we thought about. There would be no memory 
save in the sense of recognition of actual presentations 
as being also former prc.sentations. Imagination, 
then, is simply the reproduction in sensation of the 
impression made by an object which is now no ]onger 
present—^the re-presentation of a presentation. We 
tilus repeat and revise our sensations and all mental 
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experiences, and are not left entirely at the mercy of 
objects in actual presentation at the moment. On 
the plane of attuition we have merely Representative 
imagination. 


(Jf, On the Plane of Reason. 

On the plane of reason we have Productive or Con¬ 
structive imagination. 

Here the will, of set purpose, .seizes representates 
or images that cl)’i)amically ari e, re-pcrceives them, 
searches for images with a productive purpose and 
constructs imaginary wholes. What the mind retains 
is thus moulded into fresh relations and ideal pro¬ 
ducts ; and this aclivit)' is in a high degree educative. 
In a large pnjjjurtion of the lessons we give to children 
we hav'c to six:ak of things which have never been 
directly cxjDcrienccd, and we are, consequently, calling 
into activity the constructive imagination. It is 
manifestly absurd to do this, unless we can rely on the 
previous c.xpcrienccs of the child for the con.struction 
in imagination of the new thing. 

The principle of education which the above facts 
yield is :— 


CULTIVATJ-: Till-: iM.\<;iNATIOX. 

And this we do:— 

0) By allowing free play to the reijresentative 
imagination (a child educates himself even by day¬ 
dreaming). 

(2) By calling for the reproduction of past ex- 
perieRces, whether of things seen, or of narratives, 
events, or reasonings. 

(3) By evoking the productive imagination. This 
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we do by introducing the child to productive work, 
such as fairy tales, narratives of imaginary events, 
simple poetry, and so forth. All this is necessary 
to the rich growth of- mind as a substantive reality; 
and this quite apart from the .esthetic and ethical 
importance of such instruction—ethical as well as 
•esthetic, I say, because all such activity involves the 
construction of ideals. 

The delight children take in imaginative tales is 
due largely to the free play it gives to mind—this 
freedom being closely allied to the freedom of reason ; 
and, in truth, involving it. There is freedom in 
the construction of an imaginary scries of events. 
Imaginative literature is thus in every sense educative, 
provided it be truly literature. 



LI^CTURE XVI r. 

I’RI'.-CONDITIONS— 

Attention. 

(ft) On the Plane of A ttiiition. 

Animal attention, as it is called, is not “ attention ” 
at all: it is rather (as I have formerly said) the deten¬ 
tion of the animal-mind by something that attracts, 
or, it may be, overpowers it. Wc have the same 
in children and in men, and we call it involuntary 
attention; that is to say, an arrestment of the mind 
by an object which attracts — a merely dynamic 
phenomenon. Detention, reflex - activity, remini¬ 
scence, and rc-presentative imagination, sum up the 
animal stage of attiiition. 

(b) On the Plane of Reason. 

But man. is man as well as an animal, and he 
applies his Will, directs himself to an object with the 
purpose of discovering, understanding, and knowing 
it. In the rudimentary act of pcrcipience this 
is already evident; and it is willing, i.e. a pure 
activity. A child is arrested by an object just like an 
animal, and “detained” by its novelty or colour .or 
some other characteristic, but it passes away and 
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another object more impressive takes its place. If 
the child applies himself to discriminate and affirm 
(mentally) what is before him as distinguished from 
other objects, he “ perceives.” The concealed purpose 
of the mind-movement hero is simply knowing for 
the sake of knowing. Still more is this true of 
higher acts of mind up to the point at which we 
find concentration of purpose, with a view to some 
great result, as in the case of Newton, Shakspere, 
etc. This is alone attention”— Will-activity sus¬ 
tained by a purpose : and the chief discipline of the 
uneducated is the habituating them to sustain atten¬ 
tion with the purpose of knowing ; or, when this fails, 
for the .secondary purpose of pleasing their teacher. 
The master disciplines by skilfully recalling their 
attention to the subject in liand from time to time. 
This mental activity becomes constantly easier the 
more it is practised (irrespectively of subject); so easy 
in connection with the subject to which the mind has 
been most habituated that the Will-effort is slight, 
and, indeed, almost imperceptible. It, in fact, be¬ 
comes secondarily-automalic, which simply means 
that the attractiveness of the subject and its easy flow 
in the mind causes it to detain the mind without a 
torresponding conscious effort on the jjart of the 
mind itself to attain. Animal consciousness is a case 
of Detention and Retention; man-consciousness is 
Detention, Retention, Intention, Attention, Protension, 
and Pertension. 

The disorderly, and yet in a sense ordered,* .series of 
involuntary attentions is common to animal and man. 
The energy of volitional attention peculiar toyman is 
of infinite degrees, the lowest degree differing very little 

* Through association. 
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from the involuntary. Waves of ideas and clumps 
of ideas are constantly passing through our minds, 
even when we dream. We perhaps can find those 
which have engaged attention-proper by asking at 
the end of half an hour how many we remember. 

As regards the connection of muscular motion with 
attention, this is a sub-question of the larger question ; 
the connectif)!!, namely, of the pliysical expression with 
the mental condition. These .ire doubtless always 
interwoven ; but to suppose that the muscular in 
the ordinary case, logically or in time, precedes the 
mental is surely absurd. A little girl picks up her 
doll and its head falls (iff; she gazes blankly for a 
moment under the shock. I ])re.suine the blank gaze 
follows not merely the falling off of the head, but the 
consciousness of it. She then weeps, and I humbly 
submit that rapid as the phenomenon is, she has first 
felt sad. A hound plunges after the hare only after 
he is aware of the existence of the hare, i.c. is con¬ 
scious of it. At the same time, we whom “ experience 
has taught to know” are alive to the fact of the 
connection of the physical expression with the 
mental state, and every actor who desires to conjure 
up a woe-begoncncss of feeling docs wisely to call ii! 
the aid of woe-begoneness of physical expression, and 
every teacher who wi.shes to evoke the Will of his 
pupils in attention will not let them lounge on their 
benches with their hands in their pockets. And why 
does the physical attitude of attention in a class 
help mind-attention ? Becau.se the former also is an 
act of VV^ill with a purpo.se. 

All attention to a i.s, of course, an inhibition of Cj 
dy etc., just as the perception of ^ is a negation of all 
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else {pmnis determinatio est negatio). The inhibition 
is either coincident with, or prior to, the adhibition. 

Attention is relieved of much of its strain and is 
easier where there is interest, that is to say, an 
element of attractiveness. Ihit this interest may be 
of various kinds. I have a j^cometrical rider to solve, 
and I may be so mathematically disposed by nature, 
or so habituated by previous activities in the same 
line, as to apply my Will willingly and with a sense 
of pleasure. This is honest and genuine interest; 
but again, I may work at the problem (nay, work 
much harder) though I hate it—my interest being 
love of successful effort, or a desire to beat other boys, 
or sheer vanit)’, or a wish {inirabtlc diciu) to please my 
teacher. That attention will naturally follow interest 
does not require to be stated ; but that interest = 
attention is a very different proposition. 

The question is now .suggested to us, What is 
Interest, and how can we arouse and direct it?— 
assuredly an important one for the schoolmaster. 
Wherever interest in the substance of things to be 
done can be arou.scd, it is the function of the school¬ 
master to arouse it. But to supersede Duty— 
obedience to Law as Law—by installing interest in 
its place is as impossible as it is undesirable, if we 
look to the larger conditions and constant strain of 
man’s life on earth. The categorical imperative 
must dominate the .school as it must dominate life. 
To the soft-headed among Ilerbartians this may 
sound a hard saying ; but even the most recent Her- 
bartian spokesman, Mr. Adams, in a brightly written 
book, tells us that the iW<?-IIerbartian holds that 
“ Interest must be acknowledged as subordinate to 
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the higher question of the choice of a course of study 
that will correlate the child with the civilisation into 
which he is born.” That is to say, that a purpose of 
education must be formed which may, perchance, 
develop each man as man ; but always, of course, in 
relation to h's environment. This is to be the 
educationist’s duiy^ all “ interest ” notwithstanding. 
Suppose we add, when we think of Papuans, et hoc 
genus omnCj that the purpose must be to educate man 
so as to rise above his envirnnment, we can then 
accept the above proposition ; for it is to accept an 
ideal standard which ideal standard is “ all that a 
mar ought to be.” Without such a theory of the 
educator’s duly how can we reconcile with our British 
most Christian conscience the “ensphering,” not to 
speak of the “ protecting,” or “ annexing ” of lower 
races of mankind. We must close our Colonial office 
after one big day of national humiliation. 

Finallj', while my own principles compel me to 
grant that the fixing of an infant’s Will on a Catherine 
wheel on fire is attention in its rudimentary form, 
because it is percipicnce; yet attention is more than 
this, and is to be defined, as I have frequently said, 
as Will sustained with^ a purpose (more or ^less 
self-con.scious). 



LECTURE XVIII. 

INTIORKST AM) ATTICNTION. 

INTKLLKCTUAL AM) MORAL. 

Attention, wc have seen, belongs to the formal 
process of mind. It is a continuous sustaining of 
Will-energy directed to an end—the end being (in the 
intellectual sphere) the acquisition of knowledge It 
is manifest, accordingly, that ifwe can insure attention 
in a pupil, the problem of instruction is for us solved. 

To insure attention there must be “ interest ’’ in the 
line of activity which we wish the pupil to follow. 
And this again means that there must be an in¬ 
tellectual desire to know the thing to be known for 
its-own sake. Everywhere in mental operations there 
is feeling; when there is desire, feeling is ipso facto 
and therein, conspicuous and pronounced. The 
interest in a subject, then, which is a desire to know 
that subject for its own sake, must be a feeling of 
pleasure in knowing, and in sustaining activity with 
a view to the end, knowledge. 

There is, however, a kind of interest in a subject 
presented for knowledge (as I have already indicated) 
which may be called indirect interest, viz. ^ (at) in¬ 
terest in knowing for the purpose of excelling 
others; (^) for the purpose of receiving a reward ; 
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(c) interest in knowing in order to please the 
teacher who desires that the pupil should know ; 
(if) interest because of a sense of duty to the teacher 
and the pervading law of the school. It is absurd to 
carry the educational doctrine of interest so far as not 
to cadmit that much may be acquired or known under 
the impulse of these extraneous motives or desires. 
This would be to don\' the patent facts of every 
schoolroom, which cannot be ignored for the sake of 
rounding off some psychological theory. 

I 5 ut these indirect interests are, as I have said, 
extraneous, and consequently do not originate in the 
heait of the act of knowing itself. It is not a living 
desire to know, but only a living desiic for something 
else which cannot be got without knowing. The pain 
of self-application to a subject is overpowered by 
the associated pleasure of the extrinsic motive. 
The fear of pain also (personal castigation or with¬ 
drawal of pleasures) may induce self-application, if 
the pain to be dreaded is greater than the pain of 
acquisition. In none of these cases is the desire to 
know a living desire to know for the sake of knowing ; 
and, consequently, “interest,” strictly speaking, doe^ 
not exist. 

Knowledge acquired under extraneous motives is 
of a formal, memorial, and rote character. But it must 
be admitted that this kind of knowledge—which is 
' not knowledge properly so-called, becau.se it is not 
assimilated to the living organism of mind—may yet 
pass at some future time into knowledge, that is to 
say, may find its true connections and relations, and 
be finally assimilated. 

A teacher cannot afford to dispense with the 
extraneous motives ; but of course he will use them 
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only to induce interest in the true sense of the word ; 
because this is the sum of his intellectual work, viz. 
to create or evoke in the young a living interest in 
knowing. He cannot hope (even if it were de^rable) 
to evoke an “ interest ” in everything he teaches ; but 
when he has selected his materiaK of in.struction as 
these are determinc‘d by the educational end he has 
in view, his duty and his personal gain lie in evoking 
genuine interest in these subjects—a pleasure in the 
exerci.se of faculty in acquiring them—a plca.sure 
which gives rise to a desire to know. He must be 
content, however, if he can rou.se and maintain a mild 
satisfaction in acquisition as each lesson comes round. 

One thing is certain, that if he fails to do this much, 
he must rely on the extraneous motives entirely. I le 
will not succeed in .so training the minds before him 
as to .secure their posse.ssion of intellectual and moral 
interests when they pa.is from under his .luthorily; 
but he will accomjjlisli some good. 

» 

How then is this intere.st which secures willing 
attention to be firoiLsed ? 

Before answering this question, it is necessary to 
advert to the native predispositions of different boy.s. 
Formal studies such .us Language, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, attract and thereftne “ interest ” some. 
This is becau.se the mind, to begin with (I do not 
ignore the character and tendency of early instruc¬ 
tion), is .so constituted that it has an inborn aptitude 
for dealing with such subjects, and has consequently 
an intense pleasure in the exercise of rational power 
in the specific direction of its connate aptitude. 
Reason, being at root Will, has for its aim an end of its 
wilting, which end is an idea or ideal—(Truth)—and it 
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enjoys its own activity in the pursuit of truth.* 
When a boy is born with the formal reason-energy 
strong in him (however this may be conditioned) he 
will exhibit interest both receptive and active, spite 
of all that bad teaching can do to disgust him. The 
motive force is a powerful one, for it is itself the 
irresistible energising of reason. But as there are 
various degrees of this native energy, those who have 
a moderate amount of it (that is to say, all save one 
in five hundred thousand) are 'argcl}' dependent on a 
right method of instruction, even in a subject for 
which they may have fair aptitude. Given this, a 
boy’s interest and the corresponding activity are 
secured. The energy of Will-reason is not met by 
obstructions which are for it unsurmountable; the.se 
have by good teaching been removed, and he will do 
the rest for himself. Me has intellectual pleasure in 
doing so. 

Those, however, who have an innate pleasure in 
the self-activity of formal reason in the sphere of the 
abstract and formal, or even a fair aptitude for 
abstract studies, constitute a very small minority 
of the human species ; but all, without exception, arc 
interested or can easily be made to interest them¬ 
selves in the Real; that is to .sa>', to find pleasure in 
intellectual activity on real lines. An object which 
satisfies tht appetites and natural desires (for example) 
always “ interests.” This means that it of itself draws 
the mind and will of a boy to itself by the pleasure it 
affords. The motive of activity is in all such cases, 
not the satisfaction of reason, but a thing. The ' 

* Even pure reason acts under motive, but the motive is the JulJU- 
ment of ttsolf with the accompanying feeling of joy in reason—the 
highest of all motives. 
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self-initiating energy of Will is present, but it is in 
such cases at a minimum of strain. The interest 
which calls forth the activity of men in the business 
and ambitions of life is often merely this kind of 
interest—the interest of the appetites and natural 
desires disguised. So with an interest in athletics 
and sport. Now, to some extent, what is true of 
natural desires that have to do with the body is true 
also of the Real of knowledge as compared with the 
formal or abstract. It attracts or draws the mind 
to itself. Nature and our environment generally, 
which in its various forms is the fond of mind and 
builds if up into a reality, solicits us all. There 
is in all men an affinity between mind and the 
concrete real of life. Here, also, it is only the 
minimum of self-initiating Will-energy that is 
needed. The intelligence is tiraiun into union with 
the object, as an object of sense, without conscious 
effort. 

But the result t)f such naive intercourse with nature 
lifts the mind little above the attuitional plane. It is 
when we call on the Will-reason to energise with a 
view to discriminating the truth o/thc real and In the 
real that we encounter difficulties in teaching. And 
as the formal Will-reason grows with the growing 
brain, the younger our pupils are the greater is our 
difficulty in inducing them to put a pressure on them¬ 
selves to go beyond their first sujjcrficial impressions 
of things. Spite of all our efforts, the real, it may be, 
does not interest them; but, if so, our failure to 
sustain interest is, I believe, due simply to errors in 
. method, presuming the physical conditions to be what 
they ought to be. What we ask them to attend to is 
probably too remote from their present inner world. 
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It does not catch on to anything already there: Or, 
we do not leave them to find out, but rather impose 
our teaching on them in the form of dogmatic pro¬ 
positions : Or, it may be, our manner is bad and re¬ 
pellent. 

Accordingly, I am disjxxsecl to assert confidently 
that the Real, whether it concern [)crsons or things, 
will (xhvays interest the young (and old too) if our 
method is good ; given the prc'per phj'sical conditions. 
The more we can interest the young in real subjects, 
the more do we call forth the rational process without 
much effort on their part. Some seem to imagine 
that there is little education of mind in this; but I 
have shown, in a |jre\i(nis chapter, that the teaching 
of real subjecLs is not merel\' the instruction, but also 
the trainmgy of Mind as distinguished from that 
discipline of Mind which formal or abstract studies 
give by demanding self-initiated and sustained pur¬ 
pose of activity in the face of difficulties. 

We all know that when children are listless and 
inattentive, the presentation f)f an attractive novelty 
will at once arrest their “ attention ” a.s it is called. 
It certainly arrests their mental activitie.s bydivcrtii.g 
these to the novelty. Rut this kind of so-called 
attention is almost animal or attuitional in its 
character and, as I have previously intlicated, is to be 
called detention rather than attention. Attention is 
the free energy of Will .self-directed to an object with 
the purpose of knowledge, or, it may be, of duty to Law 
or of pleasing others; and, even where there arc the 
best intentions, this power is weak in the immature, 
and the teacher must be content if he stimulate it to 
very partial and irregular activity, relying on frequent 
presentation of the object or lesson much more than 
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on the Will of the pupil which yet it is always his 
aim to evoke and strengthen. 

On the whole we .may say that the fundamental 
.secret of sustaining an interest that has been once 
awakened is simply fas I have already said) teaching 
according to sound method. For, without professing 
to exhaust the subject, we may say with some con¬ 
fidence that the welcome which the mind gives to an 
extension of its knou ledge—a welcome which secures 
its ready a.ssimilation into its alreadj' acquired posses¬ 
sions—is due to one or both of two things: (a) the 
intellectual need which an existing group or .scries 
of fects or reasonings has for completion—a hunger 
of the intellect; (h) the extent to which the e.xten- 
sion of know'ledge appeals to the feelings, desires, and 
emotions already in activity and .seeking further .satis¬ 
faction—a hunger of the ;esthetic or moral nature. 
This appetitive attitude of mind is intcre.st; and it 
can be evoked and sustained only by a sound method 
of instruction. In short. “ Interest will be excited if 
the le.sson is appropriate to the age and understanding 
of the .scholars ; if it is arranged in natural order; if 
it fits in with, and is related to, their present attain¬ 
ments ; if the new ideas can be rationall)’ explained 
by reference to the knowledge which the iDupils 
already possess ; and if the effort to grasp what is 
novel is .sufficiently great to give the pleasurable 
feeling that comes from intellectual activity and suc¬ 
cessful acquisition.” * 

But, does it follow' that if a teacher thus instructs 
in accordance with sound Method, the pupil will of 
necessity be interested? Not always. Save in ex- 

* Mr Buckle in Mr Barnett's Teaching and Orgamsation^ 1897-" 

K 
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ceptional cases, the essential condition of interesting 
the pupil depends on the teacher being himself in¬ 
terested. It may be difficult for a man to maintain 
interest for forty years in teaching the familiar Latin 
verbs or the geography of France; but if he cannot 
assume an imcrest dramatically, he may be, at least, 
interested in interesting his pupils in what he teaches. 
If he does not possess this interest, he is in the 
wrong profession; and that is all that can be said 
about it. Sympathetic imitation of older people by 
the young is the main auxiliary of all education, and 
they can be interested only in so far as the .teacher is 
interested ; they take fire from him. No piling up of 
fuel on the hearthstone will give heat and light. Fire 
mu.st be applied. 

Let this, however, be noted ; boys and girls are 
by nature disposed to meet the teacher half way, 
provided his interest be a genuine, quiet interest, and 
not exaggerated or sensational. “ Look how beautiful 
this is! how fine that is ! *’ and so forth, will not avail 
to hold the child for more than a passing moment. 
The art of examining with a view to instruction 
is best exemplified in a quiet familiar conversatioij 
between teacher and taught on the lesson of the hour; 
and this is the highest characteristic of all teaching 
whatever. By being himself interested in the minds 
before him, and finding out what they have and what * 
food they want, the teacher will generally secure 
interest. This may be even said to be the sum of 
Method in educating an individual or handling a 
class. In conversational examining (far removed' 
from •the crude “questioning” of the pupil teacher), ; 
you lead the class forward to ever higher intellec¬ 
tual perceptions, and if you end the lesson b^'; 
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presenting to them a difficulty which neither you 
nor they can solve, you do them a world of good. 

A pleasant manner in teaching also helps to rouse 
interest, and so helps to secure attention. But the 
pleasant manner will have no effect if it is artificial. 
The pupil is not so easily cheated. The pleasant 
manner which alone avails comes from pleasure in 
the act of teaching ; and if a man has not this, why 
does he teach ? I-et him sell groceries. 

“ Interest ” is an important question for the school, 
because openness and elasticity of mind do not last 
long, and grown men and women will, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, be permanentl}" interested in those subjects 
only in which they have been interested as boys and 
girls. Intellectual and moral interests are, as we all 
know, not too common among mankind; a man 
soon hardens down to exclusiveness of intellect: he 
almost enjoys a restricted mental horizon and will 
even hug himself in his own narrowness. 


As I have already said, a factitious interest may 
be awakened and sustained indirectly by means of 
extraneous motives, e.g, attaching sweetmeats with 
the acquisition of knowledge in the ca^e of little 
children; gaudily decorated books, etc., in the case 
of boys and girls; honours and money and fellow- 
<ships in the case of young men and women. But 
this is essentially a spurious interest, and is apt to 
vanish when there are no more good things to be 
had \ and yet it cannot be denied that it may result 
iti an amount of acquired memory possessions, which, 
though for the most part unassimilated, will, ini .some 
cases at least, be at a later -period incorporated with 
-the organism of the mind as a living mind. « 
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There are the other indirect motives to which I 
have referred—the desire of pleasing others or the 
sense of bare duty. The teacher, when he has done 
his best, must rely on this, and insist on work being 
done in obedience to law and in face of difficulties. 
It is thus that the instruction of the school subserves 
moral discipline. Wc have to rear men and women 
who can set aside the .solicitfitions of immediate 
dc-sire in obedience to law. 'I'o the extent to which 
youth are thus taught to obe\, w’dl they be fitted to 
command others and themselves when they reach 
adolescence <- 

I'here can be no doubt that, bv such indirect 
motives, we may so sustain attention from day to 
cla>’ as to create a habit of intelligising as well as 
to .secure a certain sum of knowledge. 



IJCCTUKIC XIX. 

CKNTKK-l'OINT^ ()«• INSTKUf nON. 

VVlIKN disciissinj^ the material.s of instruction and 
instruments of discipline whereb}' wc give effect to 
the educative process, we rested our enumeration of 
the subjects of the .school ciirriculum on a principle 
which saved us the trouble of selection in so far as 
these subjects could be said to be an essential 
clement in all education. 'I'liat principle was 
“ Educate by means of the ordinary experience of 
every child.” It is by the gradual assimilation of 
this ordinary experience that the human mind grow.^, 
and all we, as educators, do is to anal}'se general 
experience into different classes of experiences and 
call these “ subjects.” We .select what is most con¬ 
ducive to the attainment of our ideal aim. It is 
manifest, accordingly, that, just as in ordinary life 
these experiences correlate themselves with one 
another and unify thcm.selvc.s into a mind which is a 
one mind, .so in .school instruction we must aim at 
connecting and correlating subjects so as to make one 
help another, and promote the building up of a 
one whole which is an organised whole. They are 
organised by the method of the teacher, and the 
result is a rational unity which could not be attained 
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without his intervening hand. In things ethical as 
well as intellectual, this rationalising of experience is 
our aim, and the moral and intellectual are not 
separate, but constitute together an inter-acting whole. 

So related, indeed, is all the knowledge we acquire 
that it may almost without exaggeration be said that 
in every act, at least every important act, of daily life, 
each man is, there and then, focusing on a particular 
judgment and the consequent act, all his accumulated 
knowledge and experience. The knowledge and 
experience are not all consciously present, but they 
are all there ; and, in like manner, the intellectual and 
moi.T.! di.scipline he has received is all there at that 
one point of judgment and action. 

It may with justice be objected tlial the wide area 
embraced by the materials of instruction, as advocated 
in an early portion of this trcati.se, combined with the 
cultivation of the relational or a.s.sociative in all that 
is taught, w'ould give us an aggravated encyclopacdism. 
I shall have to refer to this objection under the head 
of Applied Method * ; but I would here point out that, 
as regards materials, what we aim at is simply to 
transplant all the elements of the ordinary life of a 
child and a man into the school that they may be there 
dealt w'ith, and then returned, along wn’th the child, to 
the place from which they came, viz. the home and 
the street—a very practical end certainly; and the 
•practical and theoretical are one. This necessitates a 
certain encyclopa:dism—the extensive treatment of 
many things rather than the intensive treatment of 
one or two things—especially in the earlier half of 
school,life: and this, I hold, is according to nature; 
and right. ^ 

* Not in this volume. 
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But observe that such relational teaching, while it 
seems to exaggerate encyclopsdism, really tends, if 
properly understood, to unity, if we look at it from 
the point of view of the growing mind. It is the 
gprowing mind and its needs that constitute the only 
true centre of instruction. 

At the same time we may deduce from the 
relational community of all subjects a maxim which 
countervails the evil cffeclb of that uiicducative kind 
of encyclopaedism which consists of an aggregate of 
diverse and disjointed facts. It even suggests a 
practical rule in the instruction-plan of a school, 
which simplifies the teacher’s work, by giving him 
what may be callctl external centres. He has to 
settle with himself what subjects he considers to be 
most conducive to the one supreme ethical end of all 
education, and make the.se subjects subordinate 
centres, or rather circles within the all-comprehending 
circle of the supreme end. In the department of the 
Humanistic (for example) the central subject is 
manifestly Language, i.e. the vernacular as grammar 
and as literature, including historical literature ; and 
this both in the primary and secondary school. 
Everything must play up to thi.s. Within the large 
all-embracing circle lies also the smaller circle of the 
naturalistic ; and here the one subject into which all 
object-lessons and nature-teaching may run is Geo¬ 
graphy in its large sense. The formal elements of 
education (humanistic and naturalistic) are, of 
course, necessary, with a view to discipline as well 
as to utility; and these centre in Arithmetic and 
Language at the primary stage, and Language and 
Mathematics at the secondary stage.* 

. * See Language and LtngutsUc Method in the School (Third Edition). 
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Thus Language^ Geography, and Mathematics (includ¬ 
ing Arithmetic), properly understood, sum up the 
materials of education to which all else is subsidiary, 
and round which all else gathers; and the greatest of 
these is Language. 

And this for the reason that Language, properly 
taught, contributes most to the ethical end, while 
alone ensuring that general development of mind 
which we call Culture ; and also because, just as it can 
be shown that Language, as a real study, takes 
precedence of all other studies, so it can be demon¬ 
strated that Language, as a formal study, takes 
precedence of all other formal studies, if tSnight at 
the right time and in the right way. 

Music and Drawing arc recreative, if properly 
taught. They do not add to the burden of the 
school curriculum, but rather lighten the burden. 

It will be generally admitted that the number of 
.separate subjects that now clamour for admission 
into schools make it necessary that the master should 
select his course so as to give as much unity as 
possible to the instruction-plan, which he ultimately 
resolves upon as best for his educational purpo.se 
But any attempt to achieve this unity in an artificial 
or mechanical fashion will certainly fail in its practical 
working. It is enough, I think, that the master 
himself should have a governing educational idea, and 
.along with this certain central points of instruction. 
This wdll give unity and correlation to his teaching. 
All successful grouping of instruction depends on the 
teacher himself, and the width of his culture. If he has 
himself a well-stored mind, he cannot fail to see how 
a lesson in Geography suggests relations to History 
and Economics and Nature-knowledge—relations 
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which should be elicited from his class, in so far as 
relevant to the lesson of the day. In a Language 
lesson, whether it be real or formal, he will seize 
the endless opportunities, which such lessons give 
him, to extend and deepen the knowledge of the 
pupil, and to build up moral and literary culture. 
In Arithmetic even, he will, by the concrete character 
of his teaching, establish relations between almost 
every subject in his curriculum and arithmetic; for 
the questions which he propounds for .solution will be 
geographical, historical, and economic. There is thus 
in the hands of a capable master, a constant con¬ 
centration going on which counteracts encyclop;edic 
particularism. All the subjects in his instruction- 
plan, if properly taught, are wcn'cn into the rational 
and ethical .‘»ubstance of the one mind, as it grows 
from day to day. 'I'he young are thus trained to 
understand their environment, and fitted for the 
conduct of life generally. In brief, wherever the 
teacher is at a loss, the ethical i)iirposc of all 
education will always give him a centre of instruction. 

'I'he specifically technical and profe.ssional lie out¬ 
side education up to the end of the sccondar)' period, 
but the foundations are laid in liberal studies:—for 
the one, in nature-knowledge, elementary science, 
arithmetic and drawing; for the other, in language 
and literature. 



LKCTURK XX. 

AUXILIARIES IN THE BUH DING I'P OF MIND; 

UEAL AND FORMAL. 

I 

Sympathy and Imitation. 

Were nut sympatliy of intelligence and the sympathy 
of like natures with each other Tof which I have 
spoken when dealing with animal mind) connate and 
ever operative, thus giving rise to the impulse of 
Imitation, the mental progress of a child would 
be slow, and indeed virtually arrested. 

The feelings and sensations, and still more the 
sayings and doings of other beings of a like kind with 
ourselves, reproduce themselves in us and powe*'- 
fully contribute to the forming of mind as a real, 
and also as an active rationalising energy. The mind 
is not left to its natural environment and its own un¬ 
aided asiyociative rational movements in building 
itself up. We have the example of our equals and, 
above all, of our elders, of those who are ahead of 
us and hand down to us what they have acquired, 
and thus facilitate our progress. 

When we realise this fact of sympathy and the , 
consequent irresistible impulse of imitation, we have 
forced on us an important educational principle, - 
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Present a good model. 

This principle is very far-reaching as regards all we 
teach, but especially in the sphere of religion, morals, 
and manners. 

In instruction, y<ju present a good model when 
initiating pupils into a knowledge of objects and into 
nature-knowledge. (Good diagrams, maps, etc.). 

In Writing and Drawing, a good model must be set 
before the young, just as in all hand work, such as 
sewing, carpentering, etc. 

In Language, a good model of speech must be 
found in the teacher himself. A good model of 
reading must be put before the children by him. A 
good model of composition-exercise and a good model 
of a translation from or into a foreign tongue .should 
be given in the case of every lcs.son. And .so on. 

But, above all, the teacher him.self .should in the 
sphere of the moral and religious, of manners and the 
standard of social intercourse (so A'ery defective in 
Scotland), be him.self a model. If this be not 
attended to, all instruction in thc.se subjects will be 
futile. The eyes teach more than the cars. 

Thus it is that .sympathetic imitation is the most 
potent auxiliary of Method; and thus it is also that, 
where this fact is forgotten, the teacher may, by his 
own speech and action, be every in.stant obstructing 
his own work, or even wholly undoing it. 

I shall speak of Sympathy and sympathetic Imita¬ 
tion again under Applied Method,* because it has a 
bearing on the whole educational work of the school 
and the family. As regards the growth of mind, it is 
enough here merely to indicate its importance. 

'.0 ' ' , * University lectures, not contained in this volume.,^ 
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ME THODOL OG \ \ i.c. PR fNCI PLUS A ND 
RULES OE METHOD WITH REE/SR- 
ENCE TO THE GROWTH OF INTEL¬ 
LIGENCE AND KNOWLEDGE. 




METHODOLOGY. 

Methodology, or the bummarised and formulated 
doctrine of Metliod, is the last chapter in the 
theory or science of the education of mind, and the 
first chapter of the Art or practice of education. It 
stands by itself, and consists simply of a gathering 
together of the principles which the discussion of 
mind as a ^oiving or evolving organism has yielded. 
What follows, accordingly, merely brings together 
results already ascertained and recorded in their 
proper place in the past lectures. 

In so far as the theoretical argument is unsound, 
the principles of education deduced from it are, 
of course, unsound. 

It is true that the human race, by the combined 
operation of spontaneous unself-conscious intelligence 
and of reaction against environment, has somehow edu¬ 
cated itself without the knowledge of these principles; 

' also that successive generations of teachers have 
applied many of the principles, in the form of empiri¬ 
cal rules, with more or less of mental clearness and 
, more or less of success. The same remark, however, is 
applicable to political economy, political philosophy, 
and, indeed, to all science. None the less do we study 
the science of all subjects ; and this both for the 
sake of knowledge in itself and for the improvement 
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of practice and the good of mankind. If we can, 
by any possibility, attain to a wise practice in the 
education of the human mind, we cannot doubt that 
it will be of vital importance to future generations. 


//.—Deductions from the Analysis of the 
Sensation Sta(;e ok Mind-growth. 

Mind ultimately depends frr the material of its 
living activity on Feeling, \iz. Outer Sense and 
Inner Sense. 

< 

Am rdinf^ly: 

In k'nc' ATiNc 

1. Encourach-: contac r with all forms of 
EXISTENCE ANM") I'KOMOTE AI.L KINDS OF UNRE¬ 
STRICTED NATURAL AC TIVITY (subject, of course, to 
moral law). 

n. Pkesb:nt to sense, i.e. to all the .senses. 

Rule Never teach anything that can be seen, 
touched, heard, etc., without the presence of 
the object; or failing that, a vivid represen¬ 
tation of it: and appeal, w'hcrever practi¬ 
cable, to every sense in the teaching of every 
subject. 


yy.—D eductions from the Dynamics of Mind- 
growth AS AN Assimilative Activity. 

I. PRE.SENT .SUCH NEW EXPERIENCES TO A 
CHILD. AS FIT INTO THE EXPERIENCE HE HAS 
ALREADY ACQUIRED, AND SO AS TO FORM A 
SERIES OF REAL RELATIONS. 
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Rules 

{a) Teach nothing as an isolated unit. 
Link together things that are like in 
their unlikcne.ss. - For example—Geo¬ 
graphy and History must rest on the 
geography and the human relations of 
the parish and home. A Foreign tongue 
must rest on the vernacular. Geometry 
rests on the initiatory lessons on Form. 
So with Arithmetic, Science, etc. 

In giving new le.ssons on the same 
.subject, always go back on what has 
been already taught: i.e. by question¬ 
ing and revision, prejjarc the mind of 
the pupil for the lesson, jind then present 
the lesson with due regard to this pre¬ 
paration. This is one condition of 
securing interest; the mind recoils from 
abrupt transitions. Mmd grows by the 
extension of the known into new experi¬ 
ences which can be associated with the 
already known and assimilated to it. 

Note .—If it bo occasionally impossible to connect 
things really, take advantage of the associations of 
Time and Place so as to facilitate the retention of 
new facts. 

Accordif/j^ljr : 

\II. Relatl your teachings to tiiing.s which 
THEY NATURALLY SUGGEST. 

• 

Rule :—Regard every lesson in the text-books 
as merely the central point of the true 

S' 
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lesson, which ought to be a conversation 
starting from the lesson and extending 
in every direction; but always under the 
restriction of relevancy and intelligi¬ 
bility. 


6’.—DEDUCTION.s IKOM THE Cxr’AdTIES WHICH 
MAKE I’OSSIJILlfi THE GkOWTII OF MlNl). 
[Memory, Imaginatk n.] 


1. Kxercise and stkenc;then the memory. 


Note .—Memory is the condition of all j)ossIble pro¬ 
gress. Repetitin junter st/idiontm. 


Rules 

{it) Attend to the conditions ol remembering. 

\b) Repeat and revise—not only facts and 
propositions and processes; but fall 
back, from time to time, on the ele¬ 
mentary explanations and foundations 
of the subject > ou arc teaching, e.speci- 
ally where the subject involves general¬ 
isation, eg. in Grammar or Science. 
Thereby the memory of a subject is 
not the memory of mere words—rote- 
memory ; but the memory of rent rela¬ 
tions, whether of facts or reasonings. 
In the earlier stages, rely on repetition 
rather than on the conscious self¬ 
activity of the child. 

(f) Repeat the same intellectual operations 
or processes in connection with a con- 
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tinuous subject of instruction (going on 
from month and year to year), with 
a view to discipline, the formation 
of a good intellectual hnbit. 

Note .—Our brief reference to physiology taught 
us the great fact of physiological memory and 
also of “ habit ” of mind in relation to this <ir that 
specific line of intellectual or moral activity: habit is 
the result of repetition All functions of mind, intel¬ 
lectual and ethical, could, we saw, be so strengthened 
by use as to become approximately automatic. 
“Use,” says Shakspere, “can alnmst change the 
stamp of nature.” 

To cultivate Memory for the sake of Memory is 
usele.ss, if not indeed hurtful. Our object is to get 
the pupil to remember certain things and acts which 
he wholly or approximately understands and is 
thus able t(j take an interest in. In the higher 
education, the overloading of Memory is apt to pro¬ 
duce the kind of men whom Kant calls “pack-horses 
of Parnassus.” 

II. Cultivate the imagination, kepkesenta- 

TIVE AND CONSTkrC'I i\i:. 

Note .—You thcreb}' revixe past experiences and 
confirm them. Py reading constructixe works of 
imagination you evoke the ideal tendency of mind 
as a rational mind. 


Rules 

(^/) Allow free play to the representative 
imagination. A child educates himself 
even by day-dreaming. 

(/») Call for the reproduction of past experi¬ 
ences, orally or in writing, whether of 
things seen, or events, or reasonings. 
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(c) Evoke the productive or constructive 
imagination by furnishing the child 
with constructive mental occupation, 
such as fairy tales, narratives of events, 
simple poetry and so forth. 


/A—DKDUCTIONS I ROM THE FORMAL M0VEMP:NT 
OF W'ILL AS REA.^ON. 

I. Follow thk oKDEii or' the gkcjwtii of 
REASON (which, speaking gciurally, is also the order 
of brain-growth). 

o ✓ • 

Rules;— 

(if) In teaching c\cry subject, .ind every suc¬ 
cessive lesson in the same subject, build 
it iq) in the mind of the pupil on the 
basis of exact ]>crcij)icncc, concipience, 
gcncrali.sation and reasoning, and in 
this order. (To secure clearness and 
connectedness, the .several steps must 
be in k)gical .secpience.) 

[/}) Proceed step bj* step, and step step. 


11. K\ OKE THE WILL OF THE FUI’IL IN I.EARNINtJ. 


uVo/e .—It is only in .so far as mind applies itself 
that it kuoivs anything and rises above the plane of 
passivo-active (or animal) sen.sation. The child attains 
to knowledge, not by receiving what is presented to 
him, but by taking it. He in.structs himself. The 
teacher is merely guide, co-operator, and remover of 
ob.struction.s. 

This mode of teaching, moreover, by throwing the 
work on the pupil, gives him a pleasing sense of 
power and .self-achievement, which are in the highest 
degree stimulating. 
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’ Rule :—Do nothing for the child which he can 
do for himself. Encourage free self-activity. 

III. Teach analytico-synthktically, i.e. re¬ 
duce things to their elements and then build them 
up again. 

Note. —Knowledge begins with individual things 
as totals : but these individual totals arc themselves 
complexes. Whether things them.scJvcs arc presented 
to mind, or b}' means of the words which arc their 
.symbols, they are complexes ; and the function of 
Intelligence is to dissolve them and rccon.striict them 
as rational syntheses. 

Rule:--T he comple.xes presented to us arc 
totalities in sensation ; concepts (sense or 
(jthcr) ; general concepts and generali.sations ; 
reasonings, inrluctivc and deductive; cau.sal 
relations. JClevate, then, totalities into con¬ 
cepts through the analytic percipient act; 
take concepts to pieces; construct, or re¬ 
construct, generals, through and by means 
of the particular and concrete individuals 
which rule the generalisation ; analyse 
reasonings and causal relations: in brief, 
always miikc explicit whiit i^ implicitly 
contained in the complex. 

IV. Percipience of the single, with a view to its 
integration with already-existing e.xperiencc, being 
the basis of all' rational knowledge, } icUl.s the 
^inciple:— teach one TiiiNt; at a time. 

0 

Rules 

(a) E.g. in object-lessons do not proceed to 
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the elements or properties of a thing 
until the pupil has learned to discrimi¬ 
nate and name things as 'luhoies. Then 
take one quality at a time. So with 
all other .subjects. 

{If) Dwell long over the simple elements of 
all subject-s. ('onfusion in the begin- ' 
ning \itiates the whole after process. 

(r) Do not begin t\\ > languages or .science.s 
or teach two grammar rules at the same 
time: and do not attempt to correct 
various faults at the same time! 


Tkach i-rusT tiik pkominknt or .salient 

CIIAKACl'IiRS OK A THING OR (HJJECT ; AND THERE¬ 
AFTER THE KE.sr. 


Rule :—Confine yourself, for a time, to the broad 
characters and leading outlines of a .subject 
Grammar, Geography, History'), and 
then fill in gradually. 


/j.—D eduction froVi the Auxiliaries in the 
Huildini; ur ok Mind. [Sympathy and 
Imitation.] 

I J 

Present a good modfl of what you wish 

THE PUPIL TO KNOW' OR TO DO. 

Noie .—This applies to Reading, Writing, Drawing, 
Composition, Carpentering, etc. But it is of pre¬ 
eminent value in the Ethical sphere. 
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/''.—Deduction from the Practical End of 

ALL Education. 

Turn all you teach to u.se. 

Rules :— 

(rr) Relate all that you tejich with the 
ordinary and evcrj'day life of the pupils. 
The exhibition of the practical relations 
of much that is tauj^ht is in fact technical 
instruction in the only .sen.se in which it 
can find a place in the school * 

{b 1 Call, wherever possible, for the applica¬ 
tion of what )'ou teach. The ultimate 
test of the cxactne.ss of knowledge is 
the power c:)f applying general notions 
and laws to particular cases. 'J hii.s, by 
connecting the knowing with the doing, 
you gi\c final realit)* to knowledge and 
make it truly a pos.session. 

) Call for the reproduction in the pupil’s 
own words of what he has learned ; and 
U.SC this for yielding new knowledge. 

{(V) Teach nothing that is ii.selcss. 

h'inally —Associate all teaching with pleas¬ 
ant physical conditions, an agreeable 
environment generally, and, above all, 
a pleasant manner. 

The above scheme of Method is a summarised 
statement of the Art of education, in so far as intelli¬ 
gence is concerned, and it is applicable to all possible 

* Except in so fai as mtinual ipstruction is given. 
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subjects of instruction (including even the ethical, 
mntatis mutandis^ as we shall sec). 

To instruct well is to instruct (consciously or un¬ 
consciously) in accordance with these principles and 
rules, i.e. in accordance with Method. It is necessary 
to instruct according to Method, if our instruction is 
to be sound and sure ; and, above all, if we are to in¬ 
terest, train, and discipline mind. And this is the 
point to emphasise, that training and discipline are 
greater than knowledge, and tl at only by sound method 
can we train and discipline faculty. Method derives 
its chief importance from this fact. * 

What we have chit'fly to note in connection with 
these rules of the Art is that they are ascertained, not 
empirically (though man}' of them had been found 
out long before psycholog}' was applied to education), 
but scientifically. 'That is to say, they flow, by neces¬ 
sary deduction, from the .science of Mind as a growing 
organi.sm. 

Thus it is that we vindicate for the art of education 
a prior and governing science. Take any of these 
rules you choose, and go back on our statement of 
the proces.scs of intelligence, and you will see for 
yourselves its scientific basis. If we can ascertain (as 
we can approximately, at least) how it is that mind 
knows and grows, how it is that intelligence intelli- 
* gises, it is clear as noonday that we have also got the 
hozu of teaching, becau.se teaching is simply helping 
the mind to perform its function of knowing and 
growing. 

* Strange that classical teachers, who are most of all identified with 
the theory that discipline is all in .ill, hare been most active in the 
defence of " No method." 
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Rosmini, in his Method of Education, aims at find¬ 
ing out “ the ruling principle " of Method, whence all 
else is derived. As he truly says, “ the mind in 
po.ssession of a comi)rehen.sive scientific principle can 
grasp the multitude of ever new conclusions which 
flow from it, develop and arrange them in due order, 
and, by bringing them into comparison, assign to each 
its place and value in relation to the rest.” I do not 
think, however, that it is jjossible to find a siugte 
principle which .shall be .so fruitful. Kut from the 
fact that the mind i.s a gradual growth, and, as a 
growing organism—growing by its own inner vitality, 
exhibits a Real and also a Formal Procc.ss, we may 
signali.se three principles of all Method as suprciTic, 
and as being .so vital tind fruitful that, if wi.scly 
follow'ed, the>- may Jilmost Mijjcr.scde all others. 
These arc: — 

I. Follow the order of mind-growth in educating 

II. Extend knowledge on the basis of the already 
known. [The process of building up the Real of 
Mind.] 

III. Evoke the will of the pupil in acquisition and 
action. [I'he root of the Formal. | 

These three leading principles are equall\' valid in 
the intellectual and the moral .sphere. 


All subsequent chapters of the Art of Education 
are merely the application of this })rc.sent chapter to 
the various subjects which we wish boys and girls to 
learn, and to their moral and spiritual upbringing. 
We have nothing to add to them except this, that 
their practical application from day to day is modi- 
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fied by two considerations, viz. First, the circum¬ 
stances (by which I mean mental rather than physical 
circumstances, but these also) of the pupil. Secondly^ 
the subject we are teaching. Not that the principles 
do not appl)’ to all subjects, but that each subject will 
further suggest its own exjjcclicnts ; if not also rules. 

I shall explain these two jx)ints:— 

As regards the firsl : if the pupils to whom T am 
giving object-le.ss()iis or an\’ other lessons, are of the 
moic educated classes of socii .y, it is absurd to make 
oneself a slave to the rule of “ little by little ” and 
“ step by step ” to the extent to which we subject 
ourselves to it when dealing with poor childr6n who.se 
minds receive no homo cullivalion. Jn the case of 
the former, we can take much for granted and 
advance more rapidly than with the latter. This 
consideration is of greater weight in .some subjects 
than in others, in examining on the reading- 
lesson. You can }'oursclves, after a little reflection, 
supply all that I omit .saying in this connection. 
Then, again, 1 must ha\e regard in choosing subjects 
and giving the technical application of Ics.sons to the 
industrial environment of the pupils, h'lirther, thc 
age of the pupils is one of the most important of the 
conditions under which we teach. Setting a.sidc the 
question of the age at which a natural .science can be 
taught scientijically, all will at once sec that with boys 
of fourteen we must proceed much more slowly than 
wMth boys of sixteen or .seventeen. The lecture on 
the periods or stages of mental grow'th will suggest 
to the reader all that has to be said on the question 
of rapidity of progress. 

As regards the second point: additions to the 
rules, or modifications of them, are naturally 
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suggested to anybody^s common sense by the 
nature of the subject ho happens to be teaching. 
For example, the mode of procedure in teaching 
the English language is fundamentally the same as 
that to be followed in teaching French or Latin. But 
the fact that English is the native tongue suggests a 
mode of procedure which is impos.sible in the case of 
a foreign tongue. The most important difference of 
procedure is suggested by the f.ict that linglish 
grammar is already implicit in the mind of the child. 
Wc, as teachers, arc merely making explicit, and re¬ 
ducing to order and rule, what is already there. It 
is plain !hat wc cannot do this in the ca.se of French 
or Latin. On the other band, presuming that all will 
agree with me in thinking that the native grammar 
must be the basis of foreign grammars (in order that 
the new may grow out of the old and knowledge be 
an organic grt)wthj, then it is absurd not to take 
advantage of Engli.sh grammar in teaching French 
or Latin, and not to assume that a good deal of the 
grammatical work is already d<jne to our hand. And 
so on, as when wc pass from Latin to Greek. Here 
common sen.se comes in ; and though it be “ the rarest 
gift of Heaven,” wc must take it for rertain that all 
teachers are endowed with it. 

And this allusion to common sen.se suggests that I 
mu.st still make one remark before I conclude this 
part of my subject. 

It is possible to overdo method. 

You may be giving a lesson quite in accordance 
with sound method, but you may be pedantically 
taking step after step with too exclusive an eye on some 
prescribed method of procedure, and too little regard 
to the subject you are teaching, the mental condition 
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of the pupil you arc teaching, and the proposed end 
of your teaching. You may forget entirely that the 
prime condition of all .successful method is the sym¬ 
pathetic movement of the mind of the pupil with your 
mind, and your mind with his. Indeed, without this 
.sympathy, .subtle and delicate in it.s nature, your 
method becomes wooden and lifeless. This, now, is 
to be a slave to method, whereas method ought to be 
your servant, not your master. Sympathy cannot be 
taught by any professor of Ed ication. It is a thing of 
native growth, but its germs, when they exist, may be 
cultivated. The greate.st stimulus to a j'oung mind, 
you may be sure, is your .sympathy with it, for this is 
always accompanied with a genuine desire to lead the 
pupil into the subject from the pitpits pomt of vie'io; 
and that desire will in all, save a few ca.ses, be recipro¬ 
cated by the pupil. There is no device for command¬ 
ing attention and no methodology which can be a 
substitute for interest in j our subject and sympathy 
with the mind before you. In fact, one might almost 
supersede all study of method if one could only 
.secure this, that the teacher was able .sympathetically 
to place him.self in the mental attitude of the pupil 
towards every les.son, and advance along with him 
step by step to the full comprehension of it. Educa¬ 
tion is a training of miiul by mind, the materials of 
instruction- being merely the vehicle of communica- 
• tion. 

It has also, I think, to be noted that it is above all 
that philosophy of mind which regards mind as being, 
under more or less disguise, a process of sense-agglu¬ 
tination, which tends to generate a method in the 
forming'of mind which is as pedantic in practice as it 
is unsound in theory. The growth of a mind, even 
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if we regard it as a mere fabric of bricks and mortar, 
is not dependent on the educator. Rational^ as 
opposed to dynamic psychology, teaches us this 
most emphatically. The growing mind fulfils its 
own life in its own way. Wc educators merely fix 
the end, give direction, supply defects, remove 
obstructions, and, generally, lend a hand. Some 
would try to manufacture mind as if they were laying 
a tessellated pavement or erecting an l^Liffcl Tower. 
Method which does not confine it.self to the order 
of studies and the discipline and development of 
faculty generally, but condescends to the minutest 
details of the order of questions to be put even in a 
simple narrative lesson, is method run to seed. To 
give chiUlren minced meat, once they have got teeth, 
is bad enough: to give them pap is to promote a 
flabby development, 'I'he human mind as a living 
and formative energy, is always arranging it.s own 
material for itself, and children are not so dull and 
helpless as some method-mongers .,eem to imagine. 
“The ultimate subject of all education,” .says Mr 
Nettleship m expounding Plato,* “ is a living organism 
whose vital power, though, divisible in thought is 
really one and undivided.” The moment we recog¬ 
nise reason as at root a will-energy, ever seeking, by 
the necessity of its own nature, to correlate presenta¬ 
tions and representations with a view to intellectual 
truth and moral law, under the stimulus of the innate 
form of End, we .see the fallacy of the pedantic 
extremist. To stimulate and direct this innate nisus 
of reason, taking care to keep to the highway' of 
mind-process, is more than half our task. , 

This highway of mind-process, however, wc cannot 

* Hellentca^ p. 73. + 
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ever depart from without failing to instruct, unless 
we call the memorial acquisition of mere words and 
formulas instructing. At the same time, if you, 
while, in the main, right in your method, make slips, 
you may constantly rely on the native activity of the 
child’s minn to make good your defections. 

In short, one great advantage accruing to the study 
of the science of education, Jis distinguished from 
the art as a dogmatic system, is, that it makes the 
student-teacher master (^f method, and prevents 
method, in the .sense (jf pedantic rules, being master 
of him. He .secs the ultimate ground and significance 
of the riile.s—the true cs.sential.s of a methocl-process 
—and fcel.'i free and unencumbered in his use of 
them. His obedience is the obedience of a freeman, 
not of a slave. He is the subject of a constitutional 
monarch, not of a despot. We rightly despise “ rule 
of thumb ” ; but let us remember that there is such a 
thing as a rigorous system of rules—a detailed 
technique, which becomes a kind of organi.sed “ rule 
of thumb -perhaps a more dangerous enemy of 
true method than the traditionary practices which 
make no pretensioiLs. “The letter killeth, but tJie 
.spirit giveth life.” 

This is true: that a training in the principles, 
history, and methods of education will secure the 
low'est stratum of the profc.ssion from failure and 
enable them to make the best use of such powers as 
they have, that it will raise the average teacher much 
above his own natural level, and that it will give the 
“ hea\'en-born ” a freedom and elevation of idea that 
will give him command of all the means whereby a 
human being is educated. But while this is all, to my 
mind, beyond question, it has never to be forgotten 
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that, both in teacher and taught, education is a living 
dynamic process, that it is the quickening of mind by 
mind in friendly and rational intercourse, and that all 
the method-study in the world, if method be con¬ 
verted into mere technique and the teacher into a 
mechcanical expert, will fail to crlucate. 

It will be impossible for a cultisated man of the 
world to contemplate such a pedantic method-monger 
without the veiled contempt with ^\ bich teachers ha\e 
been too often regarded in the past. A philosophy 
of the growing mind, which in its essential ground- 
Avork demonstrates the dynainu \ italitv of the mind- 
process in both man and boy, can alone give the 
liberty with which philosophy makes us free, and 
prcscr\e the schoolmaster from degenerating into a 
pedant. 

Note. —The business t)f a Lecturer on lOdiication 
ought now to be to apply the principles and rules of 
Method to each subject of instruction. This would 
necessitate the inclusion of lectures on “The School- 
definition of the Materials of ICducation." I am 
concerned here chiefly with l*rinciples, and I .shall 
accordingly now take up JCthics in its ICducative 
reference. 


Concluding Note summarising the ihcory of the 
Education on Mind as Intelligence. 

The Real of Mind, prior to the advent and operation 
of reason (Will in the form of the Dialectic), is a mere 
series of aggregates more or less correctly associated, 
and, as so associated, these are a true account (»f the 
world of experience in so far as they correctly reflect 
that world. 

When reason enters into the mass of mind-stuff it 
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does SO as Will with Form of End implicit, and it seeks 
to reduce the sensational resultant in consciousness 
(assimilated and crudely correlated apperception 
masses) to a rationalised unity—a sfsUm of things. 
Prior to this all has been sensational: but now we 
not only sense an object, but perceive it,* ie. reduce the 
sensatc to consciousness as discriminated from all 
else, and as ajfmnefi and named. On this basis of 
clear Percipience, the whole fabric of exact know¬ 
ledge rests. I have already spoken at length of the 
process of reason as it i< sts on and rises above 
percipience in order to construct a synthesis, or 
rationali.sed unity of experience. This end of all its 
activity is truth ; and truth alone satisfies tlie restless 
rea.son of man, and alone forms the basis of right 
conduct. 

Our theory of Education must be determined by 
the end wc propose to oursehes ; and that is always 
(however it may sometimes conceal itself) ethical. 
But inasmuch as it is Will-reason that ascertains 
truth and propounds and determines ends of activity, 
our main purpose in education must be to train and 
discipline reason, because this is also to train and 
discipline the ethical acti\ity of self-directing Will. 

At the same time it has to be admitted that in the 
interests of this formal training and discipline, the 
real and the process of assimilation have been in the- 
past too much neglected. Without the real, the pure 
formal activity beats the air. And yet, I repeat, that 
it is preci.sely the cultivation of this formal activity 
that must dominate the education of the young, 
if we are to justify Herbart’s opinion—(Par. 129), 

* Heiliart s.i3's that perception, as distinguished from sensation, 
presupposes the cunsciousnebs of an object opposed to other objects 
and the subject." But tins is bensation. Is an animal not conscious 
of an object opposed to other objects and the subject ? (Par. 75 of 
Miss Siiiith's trans. of the Psychology). He also talks of "concept' 
masses " acting as if they were understanding, failing to make a clear 
distinction between Sensation and Reason. In fact, such a distinction 
is impossible on Herbartian principles. 
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“the boy . . . can be elevated through education 
without undue haste to a significant degree of true 
insight and self-control.” To accomplish this is our 
aim. Will, whether it be directed to knowledge or 
to conduct, can be strengthened by exercise till a 
habit of will-domination in obedience to recognised 
ends is formed. 

The real of mind or “ concept masses ” (as Herbart 
calls them), whether formed prior or posterior to the 
activity of reason, caniK^t, I hold, themselves act as 
intelligence and will, but merely (at best) give rise to 
tendencies. The energy of c()ncef)t masses has to be 
regulated by Will as propounding ends. A concept 
mass may yield Desire, and, under excitement. 
Passion ; but Will is outside, and above, the range of 
their mechanical activity. 

As regards Method : it follows from this brief 
retrospective survey, that while the rules suggested 
by the process of assimilation must be observed in a 
large spirit, we must always bear in mind that the 
distinctive charcacter of the mind of the child is that 
it is a Will or Will-reason, itself seeking, by virtue 
of its form <3f activity—truth of fact and law of con¬ 
duct. Consequently, much is being accompli.shed by 
the child in dealing with his own dailj' material of 
experience, both intellectual and moral—a “ much ” 
W'hich it is impossible for us to estimate. Accordingly, 
while it is incumbent on us in our teaching to observe 
generally the rules yielded by the process of the 
a.ssimilation of the Real, we must not so exaggerate 
Method-procedure as to lose sight of the fact that the 
child, under the inner stimulus of Will seeking end, is 
constantly running ahead of us. The vital principle 
in-all education is the evoking of the Will (for know¬ 
ledge and conduct); for Will in its reason-form, 
constitutes the distinctive humanity of the child. 
This isr to promote the activity of assimilation on the 
rational plane. We do not stuff a child with material 
■ T 
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in the form of pap ; we get him to take his own 
raw material and chew it and re-chew it. The con¬ 
stitution of mind determines the institution of mind. 
Assimilation on the .sensational or attuitional plane 
will, to a large extent, take care of itself; the 
essential thi.ig is so to intervene in the natural 
building up of mind as to present, both in the field of 
knowledge and morality, those things, sentiments, 
motives, acts which the chiKl ought to build up into 
his ratif)nall>’ assimilated material, if the growth of 
mind is to be sane and rational, and if it is finally to 
fulfil itself as an ethical personality. 
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As Authority :— 

I. The Teacher is the fountain and giver of law; 
and exactor of duty to law. 

As fountain and giver of law the Teacher has to 
guide the child in knowing what constitutes right 
willing in all the daily relations of life. “ This thou 
oughtest to do ” has its .source in him. He is not, 
however, to formulate duty and duties to' his pupils, 
or in any abstract or general way,* to talk about 
them. He disciplines by exacting particular acts; 
the pupil learns by doing. The young have to reach 
all general and abstract knowledge and all principles 
or ideas of conduct through the particular and con¬ 
crete. Accordingly, you teach the law of duty by 
leaching duties; that is to say, by requiring certain 
particulat: things to be done at certain times and in 
certain ways prescribed by you. It is only so that 
you can evoke the activity of Will, and, by numerous 
successive acts prescribed by you, convey the idea of 
law, and, at the same time, lead the child to form a 
habit of willing rightly in the face of temptations to 
indolence or wrong. Remember our great encour¬ 
agement here: each act deposits the tendency to 
repeat itself. (Part 1 ., Lect. ITT.) 
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Further, every moral act has its motive or deters, 
•mining moral idea: consequently by discipline in 
moral doin^;' you arc also instructing in moral ideas— 
the reality and truth of which consist in action. To 
do them is to see them. In the doing of a moral act 
lies the presentation- to inner sense in its most 
vivid form. 

As Authority :— 

2 . The Teacher is the standard and ideal of life for 
the child: and the object of imitation. 

It is by sympathetic imitalion that the young 
chiefly learn what they have to do. They form 
themseWes on the character and manners of others. 
If then you, a teacher, wish children to be always 
ready at the call of duty and law to turn their will 
away from that which seduces into easier and, for the 
time, pleasanter paths, you yourself must be an 
example to them. You must never allow indolence 
and desire for ease to draw yo?/ away from the school- 
duty of the moment If you arc not ever ready to 
do, and do effectively, what the day and the hour 
demand of you, it is vain to expect that you can form 
the habit of effective virtue in your pupils. I'o ask 
the young to do what you do not do yourself, is an 
insult which they arc not slow to rc.sent. If, on the 
other hand, you are always visibly taking the line of 
duty, you will do more to induce the young to 
respond to every call than by all the talking and 
preaching of years. So strong and instinctive is the 
disposition to imitate that it is not in important 
matters alone that it show's itself, but also in the 
most trivial, even tlie tricks of voice and gesture. It 
is your virtues that train your pupils to virtue. 

Now, we are not to .speak of this disposition to 
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iimitate as if it were somehow a reflection on the 
independence and self-sufficingness of the human 
personality. We adults arc always imitating more or 
less. There is a sense in which it is a.kind of virtue; 
for what is it at bottom ? It is, it seems to me, merely 
the sincere and instinctive expression of our sympathy 
of nature, and of community of life, with other beings 
like ourselves. As children grow older, it is true, they 
have to find a centre of life and law for themselves as 
independent self-conscious pt rsonalities; but, even 
then, they can never throw off the common human 
bond which keeps them moored, so to speak, in the 
current of life to the past and present of their race, 
and makes them heirs of the past as well as children 
of the present and makers of the future. 

As Authority :— 

3. The Teacher represents the moral consensus of 
society. The children feel this and are impressed by 
it: the teacher has simply to remember the fact and 
draw strength and dignity from it. 

As Authority :— 

4. The Teacher is the source of approbation and 
disapprobation. It is to him, not to the community, 
that the pupil looks for the recognition of well-doing 
or the censure of ill-doing. By acting wisely in the 
discharge of this function, the teacher is really com¬ 
municating* to the child the sympathetic support of 
'all his fellow-men in his strivings to act up to a 
standard of life. 

As Authority :— 

5. The Teacher dispenses the consequences of ap¬ 
probation or disapprobation. 

These* consequences are not necessarily of a 
material or physical kind, though it is only in so far 
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as they are visible and concrete that they can affect 
the pupil. The chief “ consequence ” is ■ a pleased 
countenance and a diffusion of peacefulness and 
harmony in the relations of the teacher with his 
pupils, and of the pupils with one another; in 
short, a fresh, wholesome, calm school atmosphere in 
which the flowers of virtue may blossom. There is 
exhibited a confidinjj trustfulness on his part that all is 
right, that all will be right (the too common assumption 
being that all is wrong, or about to go wrong); and 
that if anything should go wrong, it will be merely a 
venial lapse, such as grown men and women them¬ 
selves are subject to, and which, by common consent, 
will be overlooked. This is the moral consequence of 
approbation which thus extends itself beyond the 
mere moment of approval. 

The material consequence is the disposition to 
grant favours ; for example, to relieve from some 
specified worlf, to grant a partial holiday, to sjx'nd 
an hour in reading or songs instead of (say) decimal 
fractions, and generally to err on the side of kindness, 
and so forth. 

The above is a picture of ideal family relations, and 
the .school is .simply a iDublic family. 

The teacher who realises his function as above 
exhibited, po.ssesses the method of evoking the Will 
to obedience ; in other words, the method of moral 
discipline in general. So it is that he habituates the 
child to activity of Will in the willing service of 
duty, and makes effort (in which lies the secret of 
virtue) a matter of course. 

Let us now look at the question from the pupil’s 
point of view. Authority is there on one side, and 
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on the other a number of children. Why, now, 
should a child accept this authority and the moral 
discipline and instruction which acceptance yields? 

1. The child yields because he cannot help it. 
Simply because of his conscious weakness and de¬ 
pendence, he is ready to lean on what he can trust 
and revere as law : and, moreover, at heart he desires 
law and loves law. 

2. The child yields because he cannot resist the 
instinct of imitation, so strong are his sympathetic 
relations to his fellow-creatures. 

3. The child yields because he cannot, by his very 
nature, be happy save under approbation proc 5 &eding 
from that which he reveres or loves, and on which he 
is dependent. 

4. The child yields because every child feels that 
he truly lives only in the happy atmosphere con¬ 
sequent on approbation ; for in this atmosphere alone 
can his nature expand itself freely and <iarmoniously. 
Consequently he desires its continuance as he would 
desire the continuance of the mild air of a summer’s 
day. 

Now if this be so, it is manifest that these responses 
on the part of the child all assume that the teacher is 
a true and not a sham authority, viz. that he so 
impersonates law as to call forth reverence: that he 
, is so strong an example of law as to satisfy the need 
of dependence and trust: that he satisfies the stirrings 
of idealisation in the child; and that his approba¬ 
tion and its consequences arc things, therefore, to 
be desired. 

Having thus considered the motive forces of morfil 
education in the teacher and in the pupil, and seen,; 
that the characteristics of the one meet a need , 
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and natural disposition on the other, let us now 
ask this further and final question, What is the 
nature of the fundamental bond between the two 
which is a pre-condition of the emergence of these 
characteristics in the teacher and of these motive- 
forces in the pupil ? I have already said that it is 
Sympathy. 

It is not possible that a teacher can have these 
characteristics or that a child can have any, still less 
all, of the feelings that generate a hapjDy obedience 
where there is not the mutual bond of affection and 
trust. I say it is not, psychologically speaking, 
possibfe. Where these do not exist, you have in 
their place open or latent antagonism, perhaps even 
fear. But how can the pupil have affection and trust 
if he does not see affection and trust in the eyes, 
word.s, bearing, and acts of his master ? The thing 
is impossible. There must be a s^'inpathetic feeling 
of communitj- between the younger and elder; but 
the elder must be the first to love. We love God 
because He first loved us. The proper moral attitude, 
in brief, of the elder towards the younger is that of a 
man taking a child by the hand and leading him over 
rough places, not allowing him to shirk or evade 
them, but helping him onwards with kindly firmness 
and purpose, while the child responds with absolute 
faith and trust and a dim perception of some ideal of 
life towards which he is being conducted. These last 
remarks all point to the grand pre-requisite in the 
teacher to which I have often adverted elsewhere—the 
pre-requisite of a genuine human and humane in¬ 
terest in the young and their mental growth*. With- 
■out this no man should be a teacher; with this all 
^'things are possible for him. 
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Note .—The past history of the teaching profession 
certainly justifies our dwelling a little on authority, 
even at the risk of repetition. 

The immature mind, 1 have said, is not capable of 
apprehending the conception of abstract law and 
duty. This conception is there in germ and becomes 
explicit graduall}', through the continuous discipline 
of young minds, which, by virtue of their rational 
nature, arc seeking for law and going out to meet it. 
The ends of discipline, it miglil be said, are attained 
when wc have formed the habit of obedience to the 
external Ijiw — the moral authority of the teacher. 
Not so: the habit must be so formed as to be a habit 
of free obedience to inner law, and a pcrpetual/ecog- 
nition of its majesty. This is a slow proce.ss, and the 
teacher must pursue his aim deliberately, calmly, and 
persistently. The abstract has here, as everywhere, 
to be learned through the concrete: and the teacher is 
the concrete. Now, since the teacher embodies moral 
authority for the purpose of regulating the acts of the 
pupil and thereby disciplining him in djuty to law, he 
himself must make sure that he is a true and worthy 
moral authority. So far as he is this, he will succeed : 
so far as he is not this, he will fail. 

What, now, is the true meaning of di.scipline as 
centred in the teacher and pn^ceeding from him ? I 
should .say—di.scipline i.s' simply authority in action. 
What is its aim ? I answer—the moralising of human 
beings—the .so training and di.sciplining the young that 
we shall present them to the State as citizens with a 
'habitual self-determination towards virtuous conduct. 
What is its Method ? Habituation of the Will of the 
young to right conduct under a sense of duty to 
authority. I'he vulgar meaning of the word discip¬ 
line, as identical with coercion, wc discard. 

As with the word discipline, so with authority; we 
have been in the habit of associating it, especially 
in the case of the schoolmaster, with crude force— 
physical might exercised with' a view t9 secure 
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obedience to commands. But this is not the true 
notion of authority—indeed, it is altogether a bar¬ 
barous conception of the relation subsisting between 
the man who governs and the child who is governed. 
Nay, it is not true even of the authority of the State 
over its citizens. Like many word.s, it is used with 
various implications of meaning; and, perhaps, in 
our army and navy the vulgar conception of the 
meaning and content of the word may be correct. 
] 5 ut in the family and the school, this is not the 
meaning of authority; and in the State it is not an 
c-xhaustive meaning, though partially correct. The 
schoolmaster’s authority is not based on his being 
bigger^ and stronger than his pupils and having a 
prescriptive right of inflicting corporal pain on them 
when he choose;?. Authority is not mere might: it 
is essentially a moral conception. 

The difference between might and right is perhaps 
this: might denotes mere force exerted to carry out 
the Will of a man, as ojjposed to force instinct 
with moral pjirpose and moral law. The arbitrary 
will and self-a.s.scrtion of the strong man has some¬ 
times done good work in the world, when the man 
who exercised it had moral l.iw at his back. When 
men see this, their own spirits bear witness that the 
might of a sovereign is based on right. 

True, we always find a certain [)roportion of men, 
in even well-ordered communities, who do not recog¬ 
nise the right in might, even when put in force as 
moral, as well as civil, law. These we make short 
work of: we coerce them. There is a certain waste 
inevitable in all human affairs. JIow many bits of 
pure marble have been sacrificed to the statue of a 
Greek god; how many pigments have been lost in 
making the Sistine Madonna ? So in civil .society, there 
is always a waste of human material. The organisa¬ 
tion of society involves the relentless crushing out, 
in the name of right and law, of many human beings 
who will not recognise the right in the nright of 
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sovereign authority. Those who see the right in 
might, and try to live in accordance with the law, are 
freemen; those who resist and wilfully resent law, 
are in so far as they obey, slaves : the latter obey an 
external and alien power, the former obey the law in 
their own breasts as bearing witness to the public 
law. 

Now, the chief difference between the sovereign 
authority of the State and the sovereign authority of 
the parent or schoolmaster, an'ses out of the fact that 
the latter arc educating the ycung and unformed up 
to a certain ideal of citizenship, whereas the former 
assumes that it has citizens full-grown to deal with. 
In so far as the authority of the State is not a might 
which is based on right, it is not a moral authority 
at all, and our right is to alter it; while those in a 
state of pupilage to parent or master have no right 
or power to question authority. Hut all the same, 
they have an inalienable human right, as beings of 
reason, to be governed in accordance with right; that 
is to say, to be morally governed and^not as slaves 
of arbitrary will and mere force. Force is an ex¬ 
ternal thing and cannot moralise; though it certainly 
may keep the peace. 1 n short, the young have a right 
to be governed by authority, and not by might If 
the government of a .state by mere might r: barbarous, 
doubly barbarous is the government of a school of 
young children by the same agency. 

And yet it must be admitted that, in State and 
school alike, mere brute might has to be sometimes 
exercised whm all else fails. The sovereign and the- 
educator alike have to operate on mere animal fear 
of pain when they cannot, by the exercise of authority 
as that has been defined, evoke reverence for law. 
But they do not moralise the individual operated on 
by this means; they merely prevent the outward ex¬ 
hibition of immorality, and deter others from follow¬ 
ing illegal courses. 

Meanwhile let the teacher remember that 
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authority over his pupils is not might, force, superior 
power, but finds its source in right, in other words, 
in the Moral Law. Authority, accordingly, in the 
schoolmaster is the exercise of power as resting on 
and making manifest the Moral Law as that exists 
within the breast of mati and child, teacher and 
pupil. It is this moral clement in authority that is 
the basis of the teacher’s whole function; it enters 
into every part of his work—the teaching of intel¬ 
lectual subjects, the arrangements, details, and regula¬ 
tions of the school; above all and con.spicuously, in 
purposed moral, and religious training, towards which, 
indeed, it is always pointing. It is always in all 
circun^tances a relation nf>t of persons to things but 
of persons to persons. For the whole of education is 
to be de.scribcd as mind matured fashioning mind still 
immature, fashioning it to a standard or ideal of 
motive and conduct—to a habit of virtue. Nothiyg 
that we can possibly teach under the head of “ sub¬ 
jects” is of any value at all to man as man, save in so 
far as it aims ^t and secures this ethical result. This 
is a liberal education. A little more or less of 
Grammar or Languages or Mathematics is of little * 
account for the man, except in so far as it subserves 
this end: and everything we do as teachers cither 
subserves it or it does not. 

The way, then, in which the teacher makes manifest 
authority is vital; in fact on this depends his being 
a true authority at all, and conseciuently his being a 
true educator. Let us consider, then, the character- 
i.stics of the “ exercise of authority.” 
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Altiiority in all its majesty and humanity is, as we 
now sec, vested in the teacher. 'I'he question is, 
How .shall he e.xercise it so as to attain the ends of 
moral discipline? The general answer is, By con- 
.stantly keeping present to his mind the characteristics 
of true authority as these have been expounded. In 
seeking for .a more detailed and helpftil answer, we 
seek for the characteristics of the exercise of authority. 
These characteristics of the exercise of authority 
are in evidence from day to day and hour to hour. 

It is assumed that the master always maintains the 
aspect and bearing of authority. This is quite com¬ 
patible with kindliness and .sympathy, and is always 
self-controlled.* 

Characteristics of A utkority as Moral Law, 

I. The commands of the master are always in 
accordance with right reason. They arc rational. 

This does not mean that he is to convince, or try to 
convince, his pupils that his commands are rational; 

* For an Essay on Authority in the Schoolmaster, see also my book, 
The Training of Teachers and other Edmattonal Papers. 
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but only that, in quiet moments, he should be able to 
justify his commands to himself (or to other adults) 
on rational grounds. His commands must thus never 
be arbitrary, if they are to exhibit true authority. In 
other words, they must never be an utterance of his 
own wilful will, but have a rational justification. 

2. The same commands are given in all similar 
circumstances. They arc sure, steady, and consistent 
with themselves. The pupil always knows where to 
find the master, so t(j speak. 

The master must not, therefore, allow his com¬ 
mands to be influenced— 

(rt)p By regard for personal ease, or by indolence. 
(^) By variations of moods or temper (caprice). 
(c) By personal likes or dislikes (passion). 

(rf) By indifference or frivolity—showing that he 
himself does not, at the bottom of his 
heart, much respect the law. 

(f) By s»lf-estcem or pride—showing that he 
places himself and hi.s own personality 
above the law as more worthy than it. 
(f) By love of popularity. 

3. The master’s commands are always instinct with 
a moral purpose. 

This means that they would be found, if examined, 
to have a moral aim. 

4. Great liberty of thought and action is consistent 
with the observance of the moral law; and all things 
are permissible which do not conflict with the law. 

Therefore— 

The master’s commands do not hover round every 
part of the boy’s life; they do not harass him ; thej' 
are few but strong, strong but few. Liberty of action 
.and freedom of thought and Hfe are carefully pro- 

2 A 
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tected, within certain easily understood and well- 
marked limits. 

$. The master’s commands and requirements are 
clear and unmistakable. 

6 . The moral law does not require of us the im- 
I)ossible. The master who is a true moral authorit)' 
^ives no commands and imposes no tasks which 
cannot, with a moderate effort, be fulfilled. 

By excessive exactions you justify disobedience. 
“ l^'athers, provoke not yoiu children to wrath.” 

7. The moral law is not equally imperative in 
respect of all rules of conduct. The master, there¬ 
fore, lets it appear that there is a distinctiofi, and a 
difference of degree, in his commands; that some are 
truly laws of imperative force, others mere rules or 
orders of expediency. These are the “ bye-laws,” so 
to speak, of the family or school. 

It is well .sometimes even to suspend (by way of 
reward) rules (jf expediency, when thby restrict the 
freedom of the pupil. The very suspension enforces 
the distinction between the good and the merely ex¬ 
pedient ; and so far from weakening the sense of law 
in the boy and the .school, tends to strengthen it. 

8. The commands and demands of the master are 
just. 

The young are exceedingly sensitive on the subject 
of justice. If you arc ju.st, you strengthen the inner 
law in the pupil by the outward manifestation of it^ 
own all-pervading characteristic. There is much that 
might be said on this question of justice, but I shall 
make only three remarks— 

(fl) The teacher’s commands must apply to all 
equally. This does not preclude relaxa^ 
tions in the case of children,of native - 
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weakness or sensitiveness, provided that 
the other pupils recognise the existence of 
the reasons for exemption, which they are 
sure to do. 

(Jj) Make very sure of your facts before you ap¬ 
prove or disapprove. If there be any doubt, 
always give the pupil the benefit of it. 

(c) Never remember a fault against a boy when 
it has been atoned for. Start afresh every 
morning with a clean sheet. A new day, 
a new life. Let each day be a day of re¬ 
generation. 

9. The master makes use of the feeling of awe and 
reverence which is native to every lunnan .soul, and 
which finds its .supreme object in the absolute all-per¬ 
vading thought of God, to strengthen the authority 
of moral law ; Out only in grave cases. 

It is only when moral law thii.s cluthc.s itself that 
it wears the ^Jiirple, and, as over all supreme, com¬ 
mands the reverence of a rational being. 

If the teacher consistently exhibit the above 
characteristics of moral authority, his ow-n personal 
authority, as the external conscience of the pupil, is 
then juistified in him: and it will be found that the 
pupil will gain such trust and confidence that, .should 
the teacher at any time demand or command the 
apparently capricious or unreasonable, the pupil will 
accept the command without quc.stion, as capable of 
explanation and as right, simply because the teacher 
requires it. 

A.S the boy grow's in years, you relax the pressure-? 
bf authority as an external agency. You take him 
into moral partnership, so to speak. 
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Characteristic of Authority as Moral Standard. 

What shall we say of authority as a person 
who is the standard of the conduct of the young? 
What is there to say save this, “ Strive to be and to 
do what you desire your pupils to be and to do.” If 
you contradict by act what you say in words, you not 
only fail to moralise, you necessarily demoralise. 

Characteristics of Authonty is source of Approbation 

and Disapprobation. 

The teacher as authority is not only embodied 
moral law, and the impersonated standard of fife, but 
also, as apj)oinlc(l delegate, he is vehicle of the ap¬ 
proving and disapproving voice of society : and we 
have accordingly now to cc»nsider the characteristics 
of the exercise of authority in this connection. 

To begin with, I am certain that to the appro¬ 
bation or disapprobation of the Master a child 
will be utterly indifferent, if the Master is not first 
recognised by him as truly impersonating the first 
two constituents of authority, viz. Moral Law and 
the Standard of life. 

True, also, it is, that the great pre-requisite of any 
moral bond whatsoever is Sympathy. The teacher 
must have a .sympathetic interest in the life and 
growth of the pupil. This sympathetic interest must 
be so strong as to pass into a kind of affection. 
Without this, there is no bridge of communication 
between the child’s mind and the teacher’s. It is the 
teacher who must first exhibit this, in response to the 
unspoken appeal which a child’s weakness and de¬ 
pendence make to him. On this basis, authority, as 
an operative influence on the child’s character, standi^ 
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Without this the child will be indifferent whether we 
approve or disapprove. But, while fully recognising 
this, let us remember that this sympathy is only the 
starting-point and no more. Our influence over the 
child can be sustained only by our exhibiting to 
him the characteristics of law and of the standard 
of life, and so securing his reverence as well as his 
responsive affection. 

The teacher so equipped for his ethical task is a 
great power, and the lever of his jjower is approba¬ 
tion and disapprobation. There can be no doubt 
that even for the vast majority of adult men, the 
most ffctent of all inducements to virtuous conduct is 
the approbation of their fellow-men, and the most 
potent of all deterrents is their disapprobation. 
This is not surprising: for we are each of us mere 
units in a whole of Humanity, and the approbation 
of our fellow-men is the voice of universal humanity 
crying aloud • Well done,” and its disapprobation is 
the condemnation of that whole of humanity of 
which we are but individual parts. The consequences 
of approbation and disajDprobation * are moral and 
material—the moral being the blessed sense of peace 
and harmony with our fellow-men, the material being 
the consequential results of their good-will or ill-will. 

Now it i.s the teacher and parent that represent all 
humanity to the child, and their chief hold over him 
is the approving or disapproving word. Given the 
conditions of mutual relationship, which I have as¬ 
sumed above, and which evoke reverence and trust, 
the power thus placed in the hands of authority is ^ 
immeasurable. 

* (Othello 11 , 3 )—“1 have lost my reputation! 1 have lost the 
immortal part of myself, and what remains is bestial. My puputation, 
Tago, my reputation I" 
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Approbation ,—I do not propose to speak exhaus¬ 
tively of the characteristics of approbation; I could 
not do so. In the course of training others, many 
characteristics will occur to yourselves. I would only 
say;— 

1. Let your approval of Jicts of duty done be ready, 
prompt, and obvious. 

2. Do not let your approbation be too diffuse or 
lavish, and pass into laudation. This leads a child to 
suppose that he has done something very wonderful, 
and not simply his duty. 

3. If it be a question of approval or disapproval, 

give the child the benefit of the doubt. * 

4. Do not let the voice of approval come from you 
as if from the stern chamber of law, for it is the 
voice of humanity in you, and you are human. Let 
it be the 'pleajsed recognition of one human being by 
another—a friendly recognition. 

The converse of these charactcristits belongs to 
disapproval. I may say that 1 do not agree with 
tho.se who would have disapproval uttered as if the 
master were a mere channel-pipe for law broken* 
Your humanity must appear here as it does in 
approval, and you are quite right, except, of course, 
in trivial cases, to show yourself personally regretful 
or aggrieved. There are aggravated cases, even, 
which should be dealt with in a severe tone, and even* 
with anger and indignation, so long as these are 
measured and controlled. Anger is a virtue, not ' 
a vice, so long as it is justified by the occasion 
and is purposed anger: it is a vice only when 
it escapes the control of the will and becomes' 
passion. 

Disapprobation ,—As regards disapprobation, whjlc^. . 
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is punishment in the purely moral sense, I would give 
the following further rules:— 

1. Take care that you have removed all obstructions 
to the doing of the right act before you disapprove. 
We pray not to be led into temptation: let the 
path of duty be not too difficult for the child to 
traverse. 

2. Do not set up too many rules and regulations 
and so give too many occasions of stumbling. 

3. Distinguish between offences:— 

(a) Faults of omission are to be distinguished from 
faults of commission. Forgetfulness, thoughtlessness, 
want ( 9 f steadiness of purpose may lead to faults of 
omission : these are weaknesses, not vices, and are to 
be lightly dealt with. 

(^) Faults of commission which are deliberate arc 
to be distinguished from faults non-dcliberate. In 
the former case *there is a purpose of evil, n vice ; in 
the latter there is only a yielding to temptation which 
is weakness. The weakness may be due to idleness, 
frivolousness, playfulness, etc. 

(r) Faults which affect only a boy’s self are to be 
distinguished from those which involve others. In¬ 
justice, bullying, cruelty, lying, stealing, unforgiving¬ 
ness, malice, involve others : want of industry, self- 
control, concern a boy himself in the first instance, 
and only indirectly, others. 

{d) Never censure, as Herbart says, so as to make 
a boy lose all self-respect. If self-respect is gone, 
blame will no longer be felt, and the moral engine of 
education is lost. In raising the fallen and degraded^ 
the Christian minister is trying, first of all, to restore 
self-respect. 

Authority, as approval and di.sapproval, if ^properly 
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exercised, will bring inevitably in its train what I have 
called strictly moral consequences of a pleasing or 
displeasing kind, i.e. the harmonious and peaceful 
atmosphere, and the discordant and disturbed atmos¬ 
phere. From the peaceful atmosphere and the 
harmony of relations which accompany approval, 
flow relaxations, holidays, recreations in school hours ; 
from the discordtnnt atmosphere generated by dis¬ 
approval, flow the opposite, and a strict insistence on 
every detail of tliity. 

Now, given good organisation, good methods of 
instruction, and just demands on the powers‘of the 
pupils ; given, too, that all the piqjils entrusted to the 
teacher’s care arc fairly well-disposed, I am certain 
that, if the teacher is a true authority and exhibits 
consistently in himself the genuine characteristics 
of true authority, moral education is thereby secured ; 
and, further, that the whole subordinatfc question of 
obedience, and of school discipline in the ordinary 
crude sense, is solved. We do not need to go one 
step further in considering the question of discipline 
in the vulgar sense. It would be a waste of time. 
We have human beings to deal with, not little 
demons; and I .shall believe in the difficulty of 
maintaining di.scipline under the conditions as to 
authority and organisation and method which I have 
laid down, only when I see it; which, in the course 
of a long experience, I never yet have done. 

It so happens, however, that a few baser spirits 
exist in every generation of boys, and that there is 
a still larger proportion who, without being very 
wicked are, yet, non-morally disposed, sometimes 
by nature, more frequently because of unwise home 
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treatment; These, unfortunately, quickly communi¬ 
cate their disease to others, and may even infect a 
whole class. They seem to exhale immoral germs. 
Hence we are compelled to consider in our next 
lecture the question of the natural and artificial 
adjuncts and support of approbation and disapproba¬ 
tion. These are the exterml physical sanctions of 
the moral law. They arc not in themselves moral: 
they belong to the question of the enforcement of 
obedience ivhere all moral means fail. 

I may seem to have been attaching an exagger¬ 
ated importance to authority in the parent and 
.schoolmaster; but this is not so if it is only by and 
through authority, as I have endeavoured to define it, 
that the young can be trained and disciplined to the 
inner habit of virtue. The training of the teacher, in 
my opinion, in so far as it is a professional training to 
his ethical function, begins and ends with a proper 
understanding of authority. There are, of course, 
other elements in the moral education of a boy or 
girl than their education in the acceptance of author¬ 
ity—most important elements: for example, direct 
instruction in moral ideas of which we have spoken in 
a previous lecture ; but this and all other means will fail 
of effect unle.ss dominated and regulated by the moral 
spirit of the master as the spirit of authority in all its 
reach of meaning. Only so can we use our schools to 
rear a virtuous population. And if our schools fail to 
accomplish this, of what use are they? Not only our 
social life, our standard of intercourse, and all civic 
and family amenities, but trade, commerce, art, 
religion,—all rest on a moral foundation, and without 
it the whole fabric is baseless and will assuredly 
fall to pieces. 
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The surest thing in the universe is the unswerving 
operation of the Moral Law. 

Now what is the result of Authority so exhibited 
and regulated? 

As regmds the pupil :— 

He will respond : he will not only be in the general 
case obedient, but there will be slowly growing up in 
him from day to day the inner authority of which 
the outer is the symbol ai.d cctypc. A boy, who 
willingly obeys such a Master as wc have depicted, 
will, as a man, be a willing servant of the inner 
moral law. lie will go forth from school (t self- 
directing moral being with a personal sense of law 
and duty, and disciplined to effective virtue. In his 
relation to the State he will sec there a larger and 
more visible exhibition of the moral law which he 
was taught to sec in the school, and be ready to 
respond to the retjuirements which the* State makes 
of every citizen. 

“ Train up a child in the way he should go ” seems 
to be often falsified in our experience. But vre are 
mistaken: save in exceptional cases, men “go in the* 
way” in which they w'erc trained. 

As regards the Master: What is the result? 

By exhibiting the characteristics of true authority 
in himself he morally compels the obedience of the 
boy. And if there be any Master who fails to main¬ 
tain discipline, let him examine himself: let him test 
himself by the above characteristics of authority and 
he will find the cause of his failure. If he succeeds, 
he educates himself as well as his pupil. Our 
children educate us. 

What says Plutarch? 
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“ People do not obey, unless rulers know how to 
command; obedience is a lesson taught by com¬ 
manders. A true leader himself creates the obedi¬ 
ence of his own followers ; as it is the last attainment 
in the art of riding to make a horse gentle and tract¬ 
able, so is it of the .science of government to inspire 
men with a willingness to obey.” 

Having dealt with the characteristics of authorit)' 
and of the exercise of authority, let us now turn our 
attention to the enforcement of authoritv. 



LFXTURE XIII. 

THE ENFORCEMENT AND SANCTIONS OF AUTHORITY 

OENE RALLY. 


Coercion^ i.c. Discipline in the Vitlp^ar Settle. 

The enforcement of authority by penalty is dis¬ 
cipline as vulgarly understood. Ihit the preceding 
discussion .shows that discipline in its true sense 
is a moralising of the boy by and through authority; 
and that punishment can be resorted *co only when 
authority has confessed its failure. 

External punishments can have, one would say, no 
moral result of an inner kind, but only an external 
result, viz. formal or technical obedience sustained so 
long as the punisher’s eye is on the pupil. This 
question, however — a psychological one — perhaps 
demands more consideration. For the present, I 
hold by the opinion indicated. 

Montaigne says, “If you do not allure the appetite 
and affection, you make nothing but as.ses laden with 
books, and, by virtue of the lash, give them their 
pocket full of learning to keep (if they learn at all); 
whereas, to do well, you should not merely lodge it 
with them, but make them to espouse it.” The same 
remark applies to ethical education. « 
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T%\)o Kinds of Punishment, 

An important distinction has to be made as regards 
kinds of punishment. 

{ct) There are mild external punishments which 
are merely the outward and visible sign of the dis¬ 
approbation of the master; they emphasise his dis¬ 
approbation ; and that is all. These are constantly 
necessary in training the young. As merely indicat¬ 
ing disapprobation in some concrete form, they are 
moralising in their effect. They do not involve 
corporal chastisement. Anything a teacher choo.ses 
to .select will be effective for his purpo.se. With 
young children, for example, ordering a boy to stand 
in the corner of the room, making him sit without a 
book, and passing him by \\hcn his turn comes to 
read, a slight taj) on the palm of the hand, etc., will 
suffice. This class of punishment does not destroy 
the sympathetic and mural relation of teacher and 
taught. 

{b) The .second class of punishments arc designed 
to cause physical pain of some sort, and that of such 
a kind as to make a boy afraid of offending because 
of the actual bodily suffering which the offence brings 
with it. No doubt the master means such punish¬ 
ments to be regarded as a disgrace and indignity; 
but, whether they are so regarded or not, depends on 
the extent to which they are used and the extent also 
to which the master, by being a true authority, has 
compelled the boys to regard punishment by him as 
something they ought to be ashamed of. If he hasi^ 
succeeded in establishing his position as a true 
authority,, he does not need such crude manifesta¬ 
tions of it; if he has not succeeded, the alternative 
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presented to the boy is not a moral alternative, but 
the alternative of physical pain or right doing. 

It seems to me that this class of coercive punish¬ 
ments—those, namely, which propose to themselves 
the deterring from wrong and coercing to right by 
physical pain or discomfort arc when rarely used— 
that is to say onl}' in very extreme cases—^justifiable. 
They are, however, the resort of despair. It is 
doubtful whether physical castigation can moralise a 
boy in any positive sense. They certainty can deter. 
I think that, if rarely used, they can also moralise 
the boy and benefit the school as a whole. It is not 
at all doubtful, on the other hand, that physical 
jiains habitually inflicted cannot possibly moralise 
a boj" or a school. 'J'hey are purely coercive and 
external, and can produce only external results— 
outer, not inner, obedi^;ncc ; and the former even, only 
when detection is certain. True, boys subjected to 
such a discipline do frequently grow *up moralised; 
but they have derived their stimulus to the moral life 
from some source other than physical pain, and from 
some influence outside the sphere of the school¬ 
master. 

The punishments which are designed to deter from 
evil by the pain they cause are—(r) Bodily castigation, 
(2) Impositions, (3) Confinement; and deprivation of 
pleasures generally. 

(a) Physical Castigation. 

If when all other means have failed, and the master 
has deliberately come to the conclusion that he must. 
forsake the attempt to educate the boy by morale 
motives, as he seems to have no moral sense to appeal 
to, and that he must resort to material pains of some 
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sort, I doubt if there be any safer or more effective 
way than flogging with birch, cane, or taws. I would 
remind the teacher, however, that what Professor Bain 
says of authority is true of punishing; punishing is 
“ not a perquisite ” of the teaching profession, but is 
brought into operation solely for the benefit of the 
punished and his schoolfellows. 

There are many things to be considered under the 
head of corporal castigation. For e.xample, while in 
expressing your moral disapproval of a boy’s conduct, 
you may show vexation, .anger, and indignation, 
according to the circumstances, }'ou are not entitled, 
when *you pass from the moral to the i)hysical, to 
let your feelings appear in the act of flcjgging. The 
flogging is a magisterial act. It is better, there¬ 
fore, that it be administered at a short interval after 
the offence; and, if not by some one else than the 
master immediately affected by the transgression of 
the boy, at feast in the presence of another master. 
The cane or bircli rcpre.sents the offended law of 
the school, the authoiit)^ residing in its head, not 
offended persons. When there is only one master 
■ in a school, he can jjrevent the personal clement 
from entering by postponing the chastisement till 
after school hours. It should bo inflicted without 
the presence of schoolfellows, their presence making 
the culprit ambitious to seem a hero, and, like the 
highwayman on the gallow.s, to “die game.” Two or 
three senior boys, however, should be present for the 
master’s protection; and it shotild be set about with 
great gravity and formality. 

' At best, however, it must be admitted that flogging 
•is a gross punishment. It is resorting to the motives 
• which we apply to cattle, and therefore presents itself 
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to US in a doubtful aspect from the first; and the 
more we, as moralists, look at it the less we like it. 
It is a painful thing for those who recognise deep 
down in a boy’s nature, however they may be 
obscured, potential goodness, capacity for law, and 
love of Ia\.‘, to resort to physical coercion. It is not, 
of course, because the physical j)iinishment is painful 
that I object to it; boys should learn to endure pain. 
I object to it because it accustoms boys to connect 
duty and obedience with material associations, inas¬ 
much as the former arc the alternative of mere bodily 
suffering. The same principle underlies this as 
underlay the old asceticism which thought it con¬ 
doned for moral offences by self-flagellation. It 
supercedes the ideas of duty and obedience by putting 
the motive in the wrong place. I'he boy docs what 
he ought to do henceforth (if indeed he does do it) on 
the same instigation that an unwilling horse leaps a 
fence or an ox draws a plough. Is this moral train¬ 
ing? Is this the education (not of the ox or the 
horse, but) of a rational being? It seems superfluous 
to argue the point. liut we are considering an ex¬ 
treme case, and we are supposed to be driven to ‘t as 
a last resort, and to accept it as a necc.ssity. 

There are still many, however, who defend, or at 
least practi.se, corporal chastisement as the ordinaiy, 
and if not constantly occurring, yet the recognised, 
means of discipline in a school or family. These 
men, however, arc victims of the vulgar conception of 
discipline: The question we have to ask ourselves is 
this:—Admitting that strict and consistent bodily 
punishment produces external order and external con¬ 
formity, they are survivals (which it certainly can do), 
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does it produce in a rational soul internal order and 
internal conformity? Is the moral effect of punish¬ 
ment really attained ? Docs this discipline in the 
vulgar sense attain the objects of discipline in the 
true sense? It relies on a prohibitive pain. Can, in 
the nature of things, a prohibitive pain give rise to a 
positive moral feeling or a desire to do right for its 
own .sake? Can it cause boj's “to find pain in doing 
ill” to use Ascham's words, ft can, I .admit, influ¬ 
ence a boy to consider his nttitude to these things, if 
corporal pniiishmcul is a rare sihool event: ;ind it thus 
may prepare the way for positive moral it}'. The most 
it can certainly accomplish apart from this, is external 
conformity, not inner con^rsion. I'he result is a 
negative result. The te.'icher, remember, is engaged 
in a spiritual work. Whipping into churches on 
Sundays u.sed to be j)ractisefl in .some [}lace.s. Did 
it work for the spiritualising of the peo])le? Tlien it 
is so ca.sy to re.sort b) this engine of di.scipline, and, 
once it is a recognised part of the school machinery, 
it tends to repe.'it it.self and tcj drive philo.sophic 
, method and ethical aims out of the teacher’s head 
altogether. 'fhe moral value of mere external 
obedience under fear of the moral di^approb.ation or 
censure of the ma.ster or parent cannot, on the other 
hand, be over-rated, for they lead to inner obedience; 
they promote the growth of the moral law in the 
young mind But if mere external obedience be 
secured under fear of physical pain solely, it is alw ays 
a sad spectacle ; to my thinking, worse than anarchy, 
and beyond all question, non-moral, if not also de¬ 
moralising. 

It will be said, it is said, by many—“ Boys don’t like 
it, but they do not feel degraded by it. That is scnti- 

2 fi 
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mental nonsense.” But I take a different view from 
this, and hold that when boys do not feel degraded by 
it, the most melancholy results of the practice arc 
exemplified in that very fact. When flogging is re¬ 
sorted to only in rare and exceptional case.s, the boy^ 
spite of brjivado, does certainly feel the indignity and 
degradation of it, if he be human at all; and this is 
precisely what we want him to ftM^l. He deserves to 
feel this degradation keen')'; and if he feels it, the 
physical chastisement is thus far moral in its effects. 
And this is the true justification of flogging in ex¬ 
treme cases, (juitc apart from the necessity of 
securing external conformity to rule. In ‘short, 
rare flogging may have ^ moral effect on the culprit, 
and still more f)n the whole school, because of the 
disgrace it carries with it; habitual flogging can¬ 
not possibly moralise, because there is no sense of 
disgrace. In fact, it may be argued that it is only so 
long as boys feel the degradation of cofporal punish¬ 
ment, that it is right to retain it as a disciplinary 
agency when all else fail.s. 

I do not deny, remember, that a system of per¬ 
sistent and consistent physical coercion will train to 
negative morality, to external order (what masters of 
the vulgar sort call discipline}, and that this is a result 
not to be dcspi.sed, if tve can't get a better; I merely 
affirm that this is not the aim of moral education. 
We do not require educators in order to accomplish- 
this; a policeman would be far more effective and 
less costly. Of course it is just possible that 
flogging' for offences, if consistently and persis*- 
tently maintained, may gradually cause the boy to 
stop offending in order to avoid pain, and, with 
penalty constantly hanging over him to keep hiitt' 
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Straight, his mind may become so habituated to 
negative morality, as to clear the way for the emergence 
of positive morality, that is to say, the recognition of 
inner moral niotives as law ; and thus the boy may be 
finally moralised. But such a result must be rare ; 
negative morality tends to remain to the end negative 
morality. It has no principle of growth in it, no ideal 
is possible for it ; the .sole motive, however veiled it 
may be, is always fear of ph)'sical consequences, and 
the boy, and afo'rwards the man, is a slave to external 
coercion, and has been educated to be a slave. There 
is lit|lc hope fur the progressiveness of a nation 
where that is the general result. 

We iia\j been speaking of coercion in its specific 
moral -kitions. Wliat is its effect in respect of in- 
telJectua ’''livily? ;\ boy is flogged because he 
won't lea lis grammar or mathematics. We cannot 
possibly midce him love either by this plan ; that 
surely is certain. Now this means that we cannot, by 
castigation, induce him to feci an interest in the 
.Spontaneous and free exercise of his intelligence in 
the understanding of his lessons. But to do this is 
preci.sely the educator's aim. is it not ? C'onsequcntly 
he has failed in his main purpo.sc. On the other hand, 
it is true that we may thus compel him to try to “ get 
up” his work by putting stress on himself, and he 
, niay get it up after a fashion—Ji rote fashion. This 
is of some use to his intellect, and also gives a 
certain spurious discipline of will. Consequently, it 
is probable that more may be accomplished in respect 
, of intellectual work by flogging than in respect of moral 
growth. But what I would urge is, that the result 
attained, though not to be despised any more than 
negative morality is to be despised, is not the aim of 
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the educator, but something much higher than this, 
and which this method of procedure defeats. Free 
activity of intellect is choked, and the boy will never 
know much grammar or mathematics, and certainly 
never dcvel ^p intellectual activity on those lines. He 
may have learned “ to turn himself on ” to a subject 
under strong external pressure, but this is not the 
free energy of mind ; and knowledge so Jicquired is 
rote-knowledge, residing ii- the memory only, not 
operative in the living mind. 

It has been complained that the boys who leave 
('ur Kngli.sh Public Schools have no “intellectual 
interests.” How should they ha\c, if all intellectual 
.activity has, during their boyhood, been distasteful in 
it.self, and also as being associated with coercion ? It 
is highly probable that a very large number of boys, 
if they h.ad never been to .school at all, but simply 
allowed the free run of libraries and museums, and 
permitted to associate with their eldcr.s, would have 
developed intellectual interests, who, under present 
conditions, wholly lack them. 

If, convinced by these considerations, you wish to 
get rid of Hogging in a school, interpose many barriers 
between the mere verbal expression of disapprobation 
and the. final rc.sort to brute motives. For example, 
introduce the .system of bad marks in a. conduct 
register. A boy who had earned three bad marks 
might then be degraded to the “ brute-motive ” cla.s.s, 
and for his next offence be flogged. But take care 
that you give the boy the privilege of working off 
the record of bad marks by extra exertion, and so 
redeeming himself. He mu.st be free to cancel the 
entry. 
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In the English Public Schools, boys who arc fotind 
to deserve a flogging arc “sent up” to the Head¬ 
master. There is very much to be said for this plan. 
Let there only be one mastigophorus. The boys “ sent 
up ” have, in these humaner days, no occasion to dread 
laceration, and I am told and can well believe, do 
not dread the flogging as a pant. Why then do it? 
Would it not be very much more effectual simply to 
send them up, and to mark dow n in a book that “they 
have been “.sent up.” This would be too severe a 
punishment some might sa)-. I an.swcr, it is a de- 
.served puni.shment, and it it a moral and justifiable 
punislimcnt. The boy should, of course, be tt)ld that 
if there are no more complaints l^efore the end of the 
term, he will be “sent up” again to have hi.s name 
deleted. The .system, as I understand it, which now 
exi.sts at ICton and other jiublic .school.s, has many re¬ 
commendations. There is nothing of personal feeling 
in the floggor. The Headmaster .simply administers a 
well-understood school law, and, in doing so, is sup- 
po.sed not only to vindicate the law of the scIkjoI, but 
to re-c.stablisli the moral equilibrium of the .school 
life; and, though it is now general 1}' held thiit public 
punishments by the State should have no regard to 
the broken law of society and the need for public 
expiation, I do not think this applies to the school. 
Society, probably, is too large to admit of a puni.sh¬ 
ment having an expiatory significance, even if it were 
designed to have it; but in a school, the corporate 
body is smaller and each part of it can be made to 
feel an infliction on any other part. Eut to .secure 
this expiation the crude act of flogging with a birch is 
not needed. The formal touching a boy with the birch, 
as a symbol of the register against him, would sufflcc 
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' and be at the same time an interesting survival of the 
“ good old times.” 

Should Assistants be allowed to flog ? My answer 
is, that if flogging is habitual in a school, Assistants 
must not be allowed to flog; but if it is a rare punish¬ 
ment, they should be allowed to do so in the presence 
of the Meadmaster. It would be well, also, that 
where there is flogging, both Assistants and Head- 
iiifister should enter in a log-book the name of the 
boy, his offence and his ijuni^liment—it always being 
understood that the name may be deleted on good 
cause shown. A master who was fruitful in entries 
as compared with others would ere long be dismissed. 
Where all were fruitful — the Governor^ would of 
course clear the school of all the Masters and start 
afresh.* 


* Ii may seem iiu'onsistcni lu hokl tliul there is not so much to be 
said againsl a paiuni a--ag.iiii''t .i v. lioolmaHei. The re.ison 

is, that when a patent does it ///n/Zv, lie knows the natuie and character 
of his boy as no niaslm c.tn, and will, (uiise(|uuntly, h.ile f;ood reason*;. 
The other is, that by flo;s'^iiijr(\vhen other means have failed) the parent 
does not we.ikcn his " tiue aulhuriiy ” Ills opportunities foi the display 
of kindness and adettun .irc inninneralile; ;ind no ilug(*in^, if the boy 
feels it to he ie.isonal)Ic, can obliterate the ioelinj; the boy has that his 
fatlier loves him. t )n the i ontrary, he m.ay deeply feel i he moral disgra e 
and strive to make amends. 'I'he nogjrin.i;, if just, may ihiis, in the hands 
of a loving father, be mor.il iq, its eHecis. 1 admit that e\en when a 
father has to flog he is pioKibly to blame, bciaii'-e in the lavishness of 
his affection, he has probably relaxed ^he gravity of line authoritv and 
given occasion foi licence in his children. But it is diflfictili, in all the 
familiarity of the family intercouisc of a humane household, always to 
maintain th’e aspect of authority. Peisisient efforts to ensure obedi¬ 
ence in small things when the children are still in the nursery will save 
iminy a future struggle. 

While saying so much, with hesitation, in condonation of a father or 
mother, I would still point out to them that the recalcitrant child may 
belong to one of two classes: he may belong to the malevolent, sel6sb, 
lying, and altogether hard class, and that lire parent may flog such a 
boy as far and as often as the law will allow, and yet conspicuonsl^ fail 
to affect the boy*s nature. He must seek, with pain and humiliation, a 
better way and hope the best. Or, he may belong to the turbulent class 
—sensitive and susceptible as a girl, and turbulent and passionate as 
a boy of high possibilities often (not always) is. 1 ask him, should he >_ 
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What then ? Is flogging to be prohibited as it is 
in some countries ? I have not said so, although I 
might maintain that its abolition in the school might 
well follow its abolition in the army and navy. Still, 
I am persuaded that the master and parent must be 
allowed to wield the birch in the last resort; but that 
the birch should be under lock and key. Happy 
-the master who loses the key.* '■ The schoolhouse,” 
says Ascham, “ should be counted a sanctuary against 
fear.” 


ib'\ Ituposition of Tasks. 

It tfsed to be the fashi(ui at Oxford and Cambridge, 
.1 am tt)ld, to order extra chapel for mi.sconduct. 
There is something comic in this. Religion is an 
appeal to all that is highest and noblest in man, and 
its .services were used as a puuishmcut. 'rhus, the 
undergraduate formed as.sociations of vexation, dis¬ 
grace, and d'Jsgii.'it with the worship of God ! 

Now, you may doubtless agree with me in my 
estimate of such a punishment, without an)' argumenta¬ 
tion about it. V'^uu sec at once the absurditv of the 
proceeding from an educational point of view, but, I 
ask, does not the very .same idea of penalt)' connect 

Hog this boy? Will he do ;iiiy good in tins either? Kindnes.s, 
consistency, iuhniic piiiienrc, cncourngcment, and he will have such a 
youth at nineteen as he will he proud of, and ati all men (and women 
too) will admite. 

As a rule, a sihoolinasier when punishing must dc .so without 
personal feeling, as an instrument of the Law simply; but a patent 
may always, 1 think, show feeling. He is entitled to resent the breach 
of the most sacred relattoiia of affection, and to show that he resents it, 

* Cardinal WoKsey in his instructions to the master of Ipswich 
School says," Imprimib hoc uniiin admonendum censuerimub ut neque 
plagis severioiihus neque viiltuosis minis aut ulla tyrannidis specie 
tenera pubes afliriatur : hac eiiim injuria, ingenii alacntas ant extingui 
aut magiia ex parte obiundi sulet.*' ^ 
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itself with what are called pocnas or impositions? 
When I make a boy read Virgil as part of his course 
of education, why do I do it ? I presume it is done 
to discipline his intelligence by the study of language, 
and to cultivate his imagination and his whole 
humanity study of noble verse. In .so far as 

the studies of boyhood demand persistent work, steady 
and constantly renewed effort at the same tiling, 
they will be, to this extent, distasteful. And if I made 
him study language, mercl> that 1 might exercise him^ 
in working without regard to the educative efifects, I 
might be justified in imposing twt) hundred lines or 
more to be written out. The more he is disgusted 
with his studies, the more surel)’ fit might be main¬ 
tained;, (lo they .ser\e the end of causing him to 
exert himself if he is to get through them. If I have 
higher objects, however, I ought not to associate 
puni.shment, and loss of play, and all that a boy loves, 
with his Virgil or his Shakes[)carc. 'the physical 
pain caused by enforced confinement in doing poenas 
is bad enough. I can surely secure this in .some other 
way than by associating it with the noblest utterances 
of geniu.s. 

This imi)osilion of poenas, which takes the form of 
an extension of the ordinary work of the boy Ls, in 
fact, based on a false conception of the whole aim of 
education, flow can a master resume Virgil with a 
boy who has spent the whole of his playtime in an 
enforced transcription of the lines of the poet in the 
true spirit of a teacher, desiring to interest the mind 
of the boy in the nice discrimination of words and the 
imaginative expression of fine thoughts? To secure 
consistency in his conduct, he must lower his whole 
conception of the educative purposes of the school. 
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It is true that I cannot ever expect so to attract 
the average boy to his worlc as to make it more 
delightful than cricket or boating; but I can, at 
least, make him feel, while he is at it, that there is 
something attractive in it. I can interest him intel¬ 
lectually ; for the intellect, loo, as well as the muscles, 
desires exercise and loves to encounter and over¬ 
come. 1 can interest him also morally and lestheti- 
cally. I .should like any one who is dis])().scd to 
deny this, to try to work out a consi.stent theory 
of education on his own principles. He would 
quickly land himself and the whole .subject in a 
reductift ad absurdum. The lUtistcr who finds that the 
majority of boy.s cannot be intere.stcd in intelleclual 
exerci.se, and in the .e.sLhctic and moral substance of 
literature, whether ancient or modern, has himself, 
or the general spirit of the .school in which hc^ works, 
to blame. If the fault be in him.self, he wants, not 
merely good methods, but he lacks the inspiration of 
the true teacher: he is a mere hodman in the [jro- 
fession, fit only to carry the bricks and mortar wdth 
which better men may build. 

I do not speak from the theoretical point of view' 
merely. What is .sometimes aflirmcd of boys at .school 
used to be said of little children at scIkjoI. And >'et, 
what a change! We can now'^ go from school to 
school in which you will find in the face of every 
child, from four to eleven years of age, expre.ssions of 
activity, of intelligence, and of enjoyment in their 
work; where all is order and animation and happi¬ 
ness. A few laggards and dullards do not alfcct the ^ 
general character and tone. Go to the other end of 
the school scale, and take a class of young men of 
eighteen beginning their university life. If these 
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young men have so used their earlier years as to be 
competent to enter on the studies of the university, 
and if they are not perversely disposed, is there any 
difficulty in giving intellectual and moral interest to 
the studies they are pursuing, be it philology, philo¬ 
sophy, or jcience ? Is it then impossible to accomplish 
the same ends with boys from eleven to seventeen, 
the period of upper primary and secondary instruc¬ 
tion? It is absurd to argue the question ; especially 
in face of the fact that tiie thing is in some places 
done. 1 n places only, it will be said ; but I have 
yet to learn that good leaching is a matter of locality. 
You, as future schoolmasters, must try to c(i»nceive 
the best as that which is practicdblo ; you must see 
the best that can be set'n, and go to your work with 
a ccmsciuusncss that you can accomplish what others 
have accomplished. If you fail, the fault is probably, 
nay, certain!)', yours. 

If it be as I .say, then the imposition «f /ar/s of the 
school ivork as a punishment is as alien to the idea 
of .Mjund education as the sending of youths to the 
service of the Most High as a coirection for having 
over-stepped a college rule. The cases are pauJlel. 
Iti a ladies’ boarding-school fperhaps I should say 
seminary) a vor.se of the New Testament had to be 
learnt for every article left about. The- divine 
words of Jesus were to be for ever associated with a 
mislaid toothbrush! 

Impositions may be given; but they should not 
have to do with the ordinary lessons. The French 
system of confining boys, and giving them exercises 
in dictation is, within due bounds, a good one. But 
the exercise should be the writing out of something 
that is not a lesson, or better still, an exercise in 
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penmanship, which is mechanical; or, if you like, 
writing the alphabet backwards. Such things, instead 
of engendering a disgust of ordinary work, may per¬ 
chance lead to the boy’s enjoyment of his lessons 
as exercising his intelligence and engaging his 
imagination. The imposition should, I think, always 
partake of the punishment of the tre.idmill. 

^ The master who finds the difficult}’ of managing 
boys without the hclj) of birch, and is allowed only a 
modified system of poenas, etc, may turn upon us 
now and say, “ Am I to be left with no punishment 
at all ?• What means do you provide for coercing 
boys and causing them to obey rules, and (as part of 
rule) to do their school work ? ” 

Now, before proceeding to answer this, may I 
venture to hope that I have convinced j’ou that all 
punishment is effectual for moral education onl)’ when 
the penalties rtirc the visible sign of disapprobation 
proceeding from a true and recognised authorit}', and 
are restricted to emphasising this. If \'oii posscs.s 
this aiith(jrity, all else will follow; if you possess it 
not, no scheme of plu'sical chastisement or imposi¬ 
tions will do more than preserve the external face 
of order ; and even that it will preserve badl}'. 

This, then, is my general answer to. the question: 
“What punishment do you leave me wherewith I 
may secure order, obedience, and industry ? ” 1 leave 

everything or anything which denotes and emphasises 
in a simple and direct w^jiy your disapprobation, and 
is felt by the pupils as the pain of your disapproba¬ 
tion. Anything the teacher pleases may be made 
into a punishment. The essential point is that it 
shall be certain. And this brings me to that cla.ss 
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of punishments which I think the safest and also the 
most effectual. 

(f) Confinement and Privative Punishments. 

It is not idleness that boys love, as is too 
coinrnoi.ly supposed, but freedom from restriction, 
and play. 

As a punishment, deprive them by confinement of 
what they like best. 

The impositions to wfiich I have referred above 
are, in fact, efiicacious chiefly because they involve a 
.sacrifice of freedom. 

I shall not enter into details in this master of 
privative penalties. So much de})ends on the habits 
and practices and orj^anisation of the school and 
family, that the details must be left to teachers them¬ 
selves. Such puni.shments can be safely inflicted, if 
they are just without affecting moral growth. 

lk)th in the school and f.imily wc .siiould, I think, 
mainly rely on privative punishments. 

In conclusion: It would argue a total ignorance 
of the history of education not to recognise the 
truth of I^rofcssor llain’s remark: 

“There has undoubtedly, in former times, been 
very great mismaiicagement in almost every one of 
the regions of repressive authority—in the State, 
the family, and the school—in all of which an excess 
of human misery has been habitually engendered by 
badness in the manner of exercising control” (p. loi). 
And not only misery in the case of the young, we 
may add, but demoralisation of the young citizen and 
consequent injury to the State, 


There are certain general characteristics of punish- 
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ing which apply both to the moralising punishments 
—those which simply emphasise disapprobcition by 
some external sign, and the non-moralising punish¬ 
ments— those which seek to compel to duty by 
coercive physical pains. Of these we shall now speak. 
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IK I agreed with Pr(ifcs.‘?or JIain in holding Jliat the 
“teacher’.s aiitliority ... is .subsidiary to the single 
object of teaching a flefinitc amount of knowledge,” 1 
should cerLainlv' feel that I had been treating the 
whole .subject of authority in too elaborate a way.' 
But you will have .seen, I hope, that the centre and 
source of all moral education is precisely this author¬ 
ity ; and that if the ultimate end of all education be 
ethical, the teaching of mere subjects mu.st be sub¬ 
sidiary' to the ethical aim. 

What 1 have to say on the conditions of the just 
exercise of punitive powers has reference to every 
kind of puni.shmcnt beyond the mere expression of 
disapprobation by look or v\'ord. 

Those who have given due consideration to the 
characteristics of the exercise of true authority may 
themselves deduce from them the characteristics of 
the exercise of power in punishing, many of which, 
indeed, are identical. They run on all fours. 

I. The object of punishment is simply punishment 
—a paying of a priefi for an offence committed,* 


* Some Moralists do not hold this view. 
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but it is to be regulated entirely by two considerations, 
viz. the reformation of the offender and the deterring 
of others from a like fault. 

2 . Punishments are to be made as much as po.ssible 
the natural consequences of the offence, e.g. a boy wluj 
comes late to school should stay late; a boy who is 
unprepared .should be kcjDt in school till he has pre¬ 
pared his work ; a boy who tells a lie or evades, 
should be disbelieved, or at least dr)ubted, until you 
'.see that the proper time has come for giving him a 

fresh .start. Mr flcrberl .Spencer has made a good 
deal out of this one rule of Rousseau’s, which, after 
all, has a. very limited range. IJiit its best and most 
general expression was given by Pentham who ad¬ 
vocated the charaeteristieuluess" of punishments— 
something which fits the character of the offence. 

3. No fault is to be punished at all, save by dis¬ 
approbation and .some mild e.xternal sign of dis¬ 
approbation, until it is so often repeated that it is 
clearly deliberate in its chaiticter. 

4. Let it be apparent that all puni.shineiits are 
inflicted only because of breach of schoc^l law and 
not because of the feeling of the teacher that he 
personally has been offended. There should be no 
sign of anger, though indignation ma)' be occasion- 
aUy exhibited. 

5. The nature and the amount of the punishment 
should always be such as to carr)' the school con¬ 
science with you. 

6. Make sure that the offence you are going to 
punish by reproof or otherwise has been committed, 

A boy sitting on a bench suddenly strikes out at a 
boy behind him, but you do not even repro\e him, 
much less punish him, until you have ascertained the 
facts. Perchance the boy at whom he strikes has 
just pushed a pin into him. To sit calmly under this 
• would be too much for human nature. 

■' ' y. Let your punj.shments be fixed, not i^ariable. 
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Do not on one clay make a boy lose places in his 
class or incur the punishment of a bad mark for a 
fault which you punish some other day with an im¬ 
position, or a harsh or contemptuous word. You 
represent authority, not your own self-will or passing 
mood. 

8. Let your punishments always have in view 
moral ends. 

9. Txt your punishments be .such as to make 
allowance for the weakness of boys’ will and their 
frivolous dispositions. Ac • ordingl)', ckj not exaggerate 
small offences which may he due, not to any serious 
purpose of di.sohcdicnce, but to mere forgetfulness or 
playfulness. Start from the desirableness ,of free 
activity in boys, and do not cc^nclude that whatever 
is troublesome to you is a mark of some moral defec¬ 
tion in them. 

10. Let your piini.shmeuts be sure and inevitable. 
The)' should be as mechanical in their operation as 
possible: but they are to be mechanically imposed only 
in the case of [)etty breaches of school-c'rder and rule. 
In the case of grave moral offences they should be 
grjively and .serioii.sly imposed. 

11. Graduate your jumishments: otherwise you 
confound the moral perceptions of boys. 

12. Give the minimum punishment which will tend 
to prevent the repetition of the offence. Let your 
punishments always lean to mcrc)’’s side. Anything 
cl.se than this rouses antagonism and saps )'our 
authority. 

13. Never puni.sh, as Bcntham .says, when the 
punishment is needless, i\e. when the end can be 
attained without punishment. 

14. Punish and have done with it: do not seem to 
bear a grudge against a boy. Remember how frail 
you yourself arc: Every long winter of after-wrath 
is poLsonous ” says Jean Paul. 

15. Be content with substantial acceptance of 
punishment. If a boy ordered out of the room goes 
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with dragging step and an air of defiance, ignore this 
conduct—as being merely silly. 

16. Do not speak to a boy about a serious fault 
while he is undergoing punishment, but only after he 
has quite cooled down. 

17. Be self-controlled. On this point I would 

again quote I’rofcssor Bain (p. 115). “ Strong terms 

of reproof should be sjDaring in order to be more 
effective; still more •^|)aring should be tones of 
anger. I^oss of temper, howe\'er excusable, is really 
a victory to wrong doers, although for the moment it 
miiy strike terror. Unless a man is of a fiendish 
nature throughout, he cannot maintain a c<jnsistent 
course if lie give way to temper. Indignation under 
contrbl is a mighty weapon.” This is true of mere 
reproof—how much more of actual punishment? 

These directions, now, are all ver}' i\ell in their 
way; but,after all, we mii.-^t ailmit that rules for secur¬ 
ing obedience to aiithorit)' will be useless, if the central 
authority isrftself non-existent. And if it cxi.sts in 
all its fulness, and exhibits itself mi the characteri.stics 
of the exercise of authorit}’, as these have been 
in a previous lecture laid down, rules are little 
needed. 

The ft)llowing iruiy be accepted as .1 graduated list 
of puni.shments : 


List and scale of rumslmicnts consequent on 
Disapprobation. 

Authority in the strictest sense exhausts itself ivith 
disapprobation cciiivcyed by a look or ii ord, a move¬ 
ment of the eyelid or the head, or by the uplifted 
finger. 

Beyond a look or a word or an uplifted finger, 
however, you may certainly go, without leaving 

2 C 
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the moral sphere ; but, this only by carrying the look 
and word a little further—that is to say—by 

I. Private reproof. If this fails, then ; 2. Public 
reproof. “ A child,” says Ascham, “ will take more 
profit of two faults gently warned of than of four 
things rig!itly hit.” 

We may further legitimately pass beyond the limits 
of authority as a moral force and make patent our 
rlisapprobation by punishments of an external kind, 
liut we are guided here b)’ the consideration that we 
arc merely onphasising di approbation and nothing 
more, after private reproof, and, thereafter, public 
reproof have failed. These punishments, accordingly, 
are not intended to act as fleterrcnts by the inflic¬ 
tion of bcjdily pain or discomfort ; they are too 
slight to rouse rebellious feelings. They arc, in*fact, 
provided the general principles of ail punishment 
are observed, moral in their eflccts. For example, 
private and public rei^roof having both failed, we can 
ne.xt 

3. Make a boy stand during a lcs.son v^jth his back 
to the class. 

4. Make him sit in the class with his book .shut; or 
if open, pass him over when his turn comes to read. 

5. Give a bad mark in the school register. 

6. When three bad marks stand against the ooy, 
order him out of the Toom and let him return only on 
promise that he will do better. 

7. Invent other punishments of a similar kind— 
they are legion. 

8. Detain after the others have gone. 

9. Deprive the boy of some pleasure or advantage 
conceded to others. 

10. Give slight impositions of a mechanical kind. 

All these and many others that will occur to every 

teacher and be suggested by circumstances or the 
nature of the oflcnce, are, I think, moral in their 
effect, and promote the education of the boy, provided, 
of course, they are wisely used. 
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Next come the coercive external punishments 
which we would fain dispense with. 

1. Impositions of some length which are of a .stupid 
and mechanical kind, to be done in the master’s room 
while the other boys arc at their lessons, and to be 
promptly exacted. If not accurately done, to be done 
a second time. 

2. Similar impositions to occupy the boy during the 
play-hour. 

3. Threats of the extreme punishment—and at the 
same time commimication witli the boy’s jjarents. 

4. If these fail, a solemn, grave, and severe flogging 
magisterially inflicted. There exist natures (but they 
are jjarc, if the master is fompetent^, which do not 
believe in the seriousness of your disajjprfwal or in 
the gravity of their offence until they feel bodily pain 
as its consequence, just as savage races do not believe 
in words and threats, but only in acts. 

5. If this also fails—susjjension from attendance at 
school. 

6. .Expulsion. 

It has hjyjpened that a boy of a peculiar and resent¬ 
ful and obstinate nature has refused to submit to his 
punishment, whether slight or grave. Whore the 
punishments are reasonable and just, this will very 
rarely happen. When it does, you must not contend 
against the boy, and pit your own obstinacy against 
his ; but get out of the difficulty by oflering an alter¬ 
native, “ Do this or accept detention after school or 
the withdrawal of .some privilege or pleasure.” Treat 
the obstinacy with a quiet and even careless manner; 
otherwise, the boy is flattered and his obstinacy con¬ 
firmed. He plays to the galler)\ 

Most assuredly “Authority must be maintained” 
in the moral education of the young, as in the goveriH 
ment of the adult, and consequently, coercive punish¬ 
ments are justifiable for the sake of the school, if not 
of the boy him.self. The perverse boy has to learn 
that his capricious and arbitrary will mu.st sooner or 
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later yield to the forces of society. This he can best 
learn by siibmi.ssion to parent and teacher. I cannot 
believe in the stability of any State whose children do 
not reverence and obey their parents. Plato put this 
virtue almost side by side with reverence for God. 

Rct^uirds CoHsequeut on Approbation. 

Rcivnnis .—The subject of Punishments naturally 
suggests that of Rewards. My opinion is that per¬ 
sonal rewards for good coiiduct, cither in the family 
or the .school, arc not only unnecessary, but hurtful. 
Remember that the essence of all justifiable or 
effectual moral punishment is that it is merely an 
external device for conveying to the pupil the fact of 
your di.saj^jjrobation ; and, further, (jf the pupil’s dis¬ 
approbation of himself, which you must, if at all 
possible, carr>’ with you. In the ca.se of a boy doing 
his duty, on the other hand, he has already, in the 
act, his own approbation, and is quite tontenfr with 
your aiJproving word or smile. To give rewards, in 
the form of pre.sents or prizes, to children or boys for 
doing their duty is to cultivate an expeetcation that 
material benefits follow on moral acts, u’hich is by no 
means the ca.se in life. It al.so unmorali.scs the act. 
In the bottom of his heart the boy re.scnts, or ought 
to resent, )'our reward. You do liim injury. Nay, 
he rc.scnt.s, or ought to resent, even your approval, if 
it be too strongly cxpre.ssed. 

A sufficient reward to a good class is its own pleasant 
and easy relations with authority and the atmo.sphere 
of peace thence arising. Put we may go further 
than this, if the reward is general and not particular 
in its incidence. It may then be given not only 
without harm, but with positive benefit, as when a 
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master tells his class that they have been doing so 
well of late that he will let them go for a half-holiday. 
An individual boy, on the other hand, who seeks for 
more than simple recognition of a good deed, is not 
worthy even of recognition. At the same time, while 
sparing in your censure, be not niggardly in your 
approval on great occasion.s. 

It ‘follows from the above that all school-prizes 
should be abolished. 

Let me conclude with the well-known lines from 
Coleridge: - 


, Lovi-:, iioi’is .\xn patiknci- 

"O'ur w.iywan.! ('hildhoc il woiiids't thou hold linn rule 
And sun llicu in the lit^lil ol liunpy f.im^, 
i.ovu, Hope, :ind Ptitieiice, tlie-ic inusl be* thy (ri.ires, 
y\iid in thine oun heart lut these fust keep cdiool. 
i'oi its old Aihis on his broad neck plrirus 
Ifcuvun's 'liiiiy I'lobc, and ihcie susl.iins il'o 
^Du thcs(^ upbcai ihu little uoild bduw, 

Of Education—Patience, I.oxe, and Hope 
Methinks f see tliein j^iouped in seemly shiav, 

The slraiijhteiied arms iipiai'-ed —the palms aslope, 
And iobe.t th.it, touclim^ir as tliey dowiiu.iid How, 
Distinctly blend, like biiow cmbusbal in miow. 

(.)h, part them never ' It Hope prociialc lie 

Love too mil sink and die 

Yet, haply, theie will come a weary day. 

When overtasked at length 

Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way; 

Then with a statue's smile, a statue’s strength, 

Stands the mute sistei Paiienie, nothing loth. 

And both supporting, docs the work of both.’’ 


I would now Ctill attention to certain auxiliaries 
of authority furnished by the pupil’s themsclvc.s, 
making the master’s task easier if he will skilfully 
take advantage of them. 
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Tiikse are:— 

I. Sympathy and consequent Imitation .—Men are 
not merely jjrefjariou.s and sympathetic "like 
animals; they are intelligently sj inpathetic. It is 
an interesting fact in psychology that, while a 
sentiment, or precept, or exhortation addres.sed 
to one individual may have snit'dl effect, the force 
of it incrca.ses in a geometrical ratio as the number 
of tho.se addressed increases. Hence*'it is'that 
while any one accustomed to the management of 
one child or two will contemi)latc with alarm the 
management of a numerous cla.ss, he finds him.self, after 
a little experience, quite relieved of his fears. As a 
matter of fact, a class of 25 is more easily managed 
and taught (b>' one who h.is been trained in class- 
manipulation) than a class of one or two. No task in 
the teacher’s profession is so hard as that of the 
private tutor or governess. 

Were there not this sympathy of nature, imitation 
would be impossible. It is no new discovery that the 
intellectual as well as the moral education of children is 
largely a process of imitation, first unself-conscious and 
then self-conscious and purposed. We arc concerned 
with it here only as an aid to discipline. 
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ChiWren have great influence over each other, and 
the power of elder children among younger is almost 
omnipotent. You .see this carried almost to ab¬ 
surdity in Public Schools. Two or three big boys 
can set the fashion for the whole of their fellows. 
Why is this ? The explanation lies in sympathy and 
the imitative impulse. The .sympathy one with 
another draws each .spite of himself. This element 
gets curiously mixed with the Jiwe with which the 
older and bigger boys are naturally regarded. The 
master is a distant influence: he has wa}'s and 
thoughts of his own : the very fact that he is there to 
discharge the function of a master tends to establish 
a kind of latent antagonism between him and his pupils, 
until they find him to be a true, and not a spurious, 
authority. The bond is, to begin with at least, one of 
power on the one side and submission on the other only. 
It will become one of affection onl}‘ in .so far as the 
master possesses tlic grand pre-rc(juisitc of which I 
have more than once spoken, and is sympathetic. The 
mutual ^‘elation of bc^ys is tlifferent. One boy feels 
that another understands him : the natural instinct of 
social feeling leads each to participate gladly, and as a 
niatter of course, in the life of the other. There is, in 
this exhibition of boyi.sh mutual dependence, the 
germ of the higher doctrine that man is not an 
individual so much as part of a whole; that he finds 
his own true personality in the larger idea of 
humanity. Add to this .sympathy, cau.sed by prox¬ 
imity of age and interests, the authority which is 
inherent in the fact of superior age and size, and \^e 
have a combitiation which the younger boys find it 
impossible to rc.si.st. 1 think masters may take a 
lesson from this (especially let parents take, {he lesson) 
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and realise the fact that the authority of the adult is 
strengthened by every approach which it makes on 
one side to the authority of the big boy. 

I am far from wishing to weaken those character¬ 
istics of authority on which I have dwelt so strongly: 
these must remain in order thfit the child and boy 
may be gradually dmivn up to a higher level of life ; 
but in .so far as they are consistent with .sympathy, 
.s>'mpathy should be cultivated. Like authority itself, 
this .sympathetic dispositioi is in many men natural. 
Some have loo much of it. In the ma.sler, the idea 
and exhibition of authority must ever be paramount; 
but he who can retain this, while giving expression to 
natural sympathy, will find boys devoted to him \<ith- 
otit being familiar. On the other hand, be it noted 
that when there is a predominance of .sympathy; 
wdien the master is little more than a big boy, such a 
one, while he may preserve order and get his boys to 
work ver)’ fairly, will .sacrifice much of thfc educution 
which is inherent in authority. lie will gain a 
certain popularity with his boys; but he will not lift 
them up. n(n‘ will he secure a stable attachment. 

It is the recognition of the fact of the power to 
control that dwells in sympathy which lies at the root 
of the Monitorial or I*repi.»stor .system in English 
Public Schools—an excellent system, I think, if pro¬ 
perly regulated. 'I’lie big boys understand both their 
masters and their playfellows, and are a medium of 
connection between them. Force cannot act from a 
distance. 

2. Esprit tie corps and Public Opinion .—On the basis 
of sympathy also rests esprit dc corps and the public 
ideal. These two phrases taken together may be ex¬ 
pressed in one, viz. “ the common spirit of a school.” 
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VVc call it the “tone” of a school. It is the un¬ 
written, moral standard, the unconscious ideal by 
which everything i? measured. If this common spirit— 
this oversoul, .as it m.ay be called—is high, the master's 
moral work is virtually accomplished. The boys do the 
rejst under his kindly, and not too curious, supervision. 
We might .say that his intellectual work, too, is virtu¬ 
ally accomplished; for a high tone is alwa^'s accom¬ 
panied by a de.sire to fulfil all re.isonable obligations 
towards superiors. Now, this common .spirit mfiy 
be either for or against the master and his theory of 
school life; but if the current sets in the right direc¬ 
tion, the victory is won. And there is, I hokl, always 
to begin with, a tendency in the light direction, 
except, perhaps, in reformatories; and if, as on a 
watershed, the stream shcjuld hesitate as to the direc¬ 
tion in which it is to flow, the will and purpose of the 
master may ca.sily determine its final course. Ily his 
own characttfi', by his own conduct, his own earnest¬ 
ness, and his own example, he will always point the 
way. 'Ihe boys will learn that it is ‘‘good form" to 
be good. 

It has been objected to the English Public Schot)! 
system that, owing to the ab.sence of the continual 
and wholesome presence of the famil) affections, the 
“ tone ” is apt to be unsatisfactory. 'J'hat it was so in 
the past, who can doubt ? That it need necessarily 
be .so is far from the truth, and we are glad to think 
so; for the Public School is, for various reasons, a social 
necessity. At the same time the con.stant tendenc)" 
towards degeneration in boys, when left too much to 
themselves, has to be kept in mitid with a view to its 
counteraction. In this connection, I may quote from 
Plerbart's third letter where he directs attention*“to the 
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mischief which is caused by the rough psychical 
mechanism in a great crowd of boys and men, who, 
without the gentle influence of the family spirit, 
measure their strength one against another, till some 
arc subdued, others take the lead, and the greater 
number adapt themselves to their surroundings. 
Such a struggle docs not carry with it the slightest 
security that the best will c(jn(|ucr. Amongst lively 
boys, crowded together aiul shut off from other people, 
all evil and barbaric tend aicies must always I'lrise; 
and even after the ajjplication of the greatest severities 
on the part of adults, the tendencies would be only con¬ 
cealed without being remedied.” I must .say ,that I 
am always sensible of ti certain hardness andi.vain- 
gloriuiisness in the pure product of an English Public 
Schf)ol. 

3. Love of Order and Organisation .— There is in 
boys, as in men, a love of order and organisation. 
This has its root in the desire fur law aiul love^f law 
which is in every reason. Liberty of action, it is true, 
is dear to the young as to the old; and w'c have already 
shown that one of the cliaracteristics of true authority 
is that it permits liberty of action. This, indei^d, is 
essential to its successful exercise. Inner law is not 
alwaj's harassing us; it imposes certain well-defined 
limits, and, within these, leaves us free. Put with all 
this love of freedom in hum.an nature, there is also a love ' 
of limits ; with all the tendency to disorder and license, 
there is a positive enjoyment of order and organisa¬ 
tion. Poys arc not animals; they arc so constituted as 
rational beings that they love freedom because there is 
order in it. License is painful. They are happiest under 
a sy.stem of rules if these arc not too stringent, and arc 
felt by them to be reasonable. This love of order is 
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also strongly supported by that pleasure in commiinitjf 
of life and action which is grounded in the sympathy 
and imitation of which we have already spoken. But 
I am convinced that you cannot look to the love of 
order and organisation to help you, unless your 
system recogni.scs the free play of life in the boys, 
even to the sanctioning of disorder where the work of 
the school admits of it; so long as it does not run into 
the excesses of license. Kven in school-work there 
must be times when the command is “stand at 
ease.” 

Such arc some of the auxiliaries which have their 
origin^n pupils themselves, ami which may always be 
calculated on by the master. 

4. Emulation. —h'mulalion in the acquisition of 
knowledge and the display of intellectual powers, in 
the whole.some .sense of a love of excellence for itself, 
not in the vulgar .sense of a desire to beat others, is a 
lx>tenU aid ta di.scipline in the true moral .sense of 
discipline. If encouraged in the vulgar sense, it has 
a demoralising elTect, .ind gives ri.se to envy and 
uncharitablene.ss. It demoralises the two or three 
but of forty or fifty w'lio contend ^vith each other 
for the first place; it demorali.se.s the mass who 
find that thev have no motive for work .so far as the 
ma.ster’s approval is concerned. Their w'ork is not 
fully recogni.sed, and they bect^mc hopeless; and, 
consequently, troublesome to the class and .school. 

I am surprised they are .so good as the}' generally are. 
The oi^ani.sation of the .school must be .such that 
every boy’s work and conduct get due recognition,^ 
a£nd place-taking and prizes ought, consequently, to 
be abolished. This so clearly follows from the*, 
elements of authority and the characteristics of its 
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exercise, already amply treated of, that it would be 
a waste of time to arjjiie it. 

Place-taking and prizes, especially the latter, are 
unquestionably non-educational, if not demoralising. 
To see little children fighting with each other for 
class places and prizes is indeed an offensive spectacle. 
It is possible, however, that place-taking might be so 
managed as to be an amusement and give vivacity to 
class lessons; but the quarterly estimate of a boy’s 
school-work should not be dependent on his success 
in “trapping” his schoolfellows, as the Scots well call 
it. ICvcry boy should get fair pLay in the estimation 
of his work ; Jind this is possible only on Quiifiilian’s 
plan of jjeriodical written exercises on the wdrk of 
each successive fortnight. “ I am strongly of opinion,” 
.says Mr A. Sidgwick of Oxford, “that place-taking 
is a bad .system. It wastes time; it impedes teach¬ 
ing ; it unduly accentuates competition, and it is often, 
if not talways, exceedingly ujifair. A fc.s.son Should 
be quiet; the constant movement and noi.se of place¬ 
taking are un.settling tn all. The teacher .‘'hoiild be 
drawing out knowledge, correcting errors, leading 
young minds to find the truth, and exciting their 
interest; all this is ob.structcd and hampered by the 
race for places. There is much, no doubt, to be said 
for competition, with the l^ritish boy, as needful to 
evoke his energies; but in any case, it should be 
remembered that competition is not learning, and 
though the habit of learning may be acquired partly 
by its aid, to the love of learning it is necessarily 
alien, and may easily be hostile or even fatal: and 
we should not forget that the primary schools do 
"excellent work without it* It should therefore be 

* This is not universally true. 
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always kept rather in the background, while the 
place-taking system makes it crudely obtrusive. 
And, Icistly, this system is unfair. The full proof of 
this would take too long, but the main point is that 
the results are decided by chance (and, I would add, 
by a kind of mental elbowing) to an extent which I 
am sure is often overlooked b>' teachers, and even 
by the boys who siiner.” * 

A good general statement is this: the moment 
emulation passes into personal competition it verges 
on the immoral. 

To give a special pri/i; for a special [)icce of wt)rk 
is notf however (for obvious reason.s), hurtful. 

In a ela.s.sical .school, .special mention, or a medal, for 
the be.st composition, etc.; in a technical .school, for 
the best piece of machinery, can do no harm. 

* L^sba'^ on ‘‘Koiin M.iniiqcinciit" in Mr Harncti’s (.'vmllcnt book, 
entitled Teaching ami Orgnnvaliou. iXq?. 
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KKl ICION. 

'rjlh crown of the edifice of liiiinan thought, human 
life, and therefore of human education, is religion. 
But it is not a “ .subject ” to be suporadde^^ to a 
curriculum, but must permeate .school life fr< 57 n in¬ 
fancy' to the end of the .secondary .school period. 
Religion is essentially the comprchen.sit)n of the 
spiritual and Divine significance of all things—both 
nature and the life of man. livery subject of instruc¬ 
tion can be humanised and moralised,*and have for 
its issue the ethical in the .sense of a spiritual 
morality. 

The educated man does not contemplate God as an 
c.xternal immeasurable Being, but as the eternal spirit 
that animates all, and from Whom and to Whom are 
all thing.s. Nature gets a new meaning, a glow of 
emotion is diffused over human life, and morality, 
as a .System of ideas and ideals, is inspired by the 
great thought. The truly educated man sees all 
things in the unity of God, and docs all things in 
and for God. 

“A touch I)i\ine, ^ 

And the sealed eyeball owns the mybtic rod. 

Visible, thiough llis garden wiilketli God.'*— Browning. 

The religious idea is a large intellectual and moral 
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conception ; it is the supreme act of finite mind ; aiKl 
it is hopeless to expect to see it realised in the 
majority of mankind. At the same time it may be 
possessed by every human being in a certain form, 
more or less crude—a form sufficiently clelinite to 
sustain, confirm, and elevate his daily life as a moral 
or striving life. God may be discerned b)' all as a 
Law-giver whose cictivity is determined by love ; and 
the awe and reverence which a man feels in pre.scncc 
of the sublime Ihoughl of iinivensal all-embracing 
Spirit may be transferred to II is Law, which is merely 
1 lis wjiy of working. All surely may attain to thi.s, and 
so revise for themselves the idea of God as suj)rcme 
sanction of morality and the most potent motive in 
determining the Will. 

“The most sovereign of all medicines” [for the 
■will of [man, says Lord Bacon in his letter to Sir 
Henry Savile, " is Religion which i^ able to change it 
and tRinsfoifn it in the deepe.'^t and mo.st inward 
inclinations and motions." 

But do not for a moment suppose that having 
ignored the religious idea up to the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, you can then Lay it on like a varnish. Like 
all else that truly enters into the life of a man, it mu'>t 
have made an early start in the impressionable day.'* 
of infancy and childhood. It must be present at every 
stage of education, and assoctu/eti, above all^ ivith the 
joy of living. Thus only can the great conception, 
which makes man only a little lower than the angels, 
grow. The seed has to be sown, and it must be 
tended from year to year, if it is ever to become a ' 
healthy and vigorous plant. Children, in the fresh¬ 
ness'of their .sensibility, are .singularly open to the 
' religious idea, in its simple elements; and * this i.s 
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evidence that we must use the opportunity which 
nature thus calls on us to use. “ God,” says Herbart 
in his Aisthctic Revelation^ “the real centre of all 
moral ideas and of their limitless efficacy, the Father 
of man and Lord of the World should fill the back¬ 
ground Oi' memory as the oldest, the first, percept, to 
which all recollection, returning out of the confusion 
of life, must invariably come at last that it may rest, 
as in its \cry self, in the repose of faith.” 

Let a master himself be posse.ssed by the religious 
idea, and in earnest in his work of educating human 
souls, and it will be constantly in evidence, unobtru¬ 
sively but silently present, influencing the live'^of his 
pupils as it ha.s moulded his own. • 

T'hc pragmatic teaching of dogmas before the mind 
of the child is ready to receive them will alienate the 
child from the truth. Religion, literature, and history, 
arc, I think, the subjects which most easiiy^iadmit .of 
being worst taught. ]?y acts of reverence, rewerence 
is taught; and reverence lies at the basis of the 
religious idea. C'hildrcn are very susceptible on this 
side of the emotions. 'Take full advaijtage of this. 
It is a gentle mother’s teaching that must be the 
teacher’s model. 

Children, I have .said, are by nature religious; but 
we do not expect a boy, even of special spiritual en¬ 
dowment, to rise to such religious aspirations as are 
contained in the 40th Psalm : “ I waited patiently for 
the Lord ; and He inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 
He brought me up also out of an horrible pit, and set 
my feet upon a rock, and established my goingSv” And 
then the fresh burst of gratitude in the words which 
follow :—“ He hath put a nnv song into my mouth.” 
Vain, too, to expect the full-blooded boy of sixteen to 
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rise to the height of such utterances as those of the 
42nd Psalm : “ As the hart panteth for the water- 
brooks, even so panteth my soul after Thee, O God. 
My soul panteth for God, yea, even for the living God! ” 
All this belongs to a much more advanced period of 
development. l?ut surely I could .stir an emotion of 
reverence and awe that would never pass away, if 
after speaking to a class f)n the products of the earth, 
the industrial inter-dependence of nations, and tho 
community of bodily needs which bound together 
the human race, I gave simple and natural utterance 
to such word.s tis these, “ The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof; the round world, and 
they 4 :hat dwell therein. For lie hath founded it 
upon the .seas, and established it upon the floods.” 
Or if, when I have been speaking to a class of the 
heavens and the scasoihs, 1 .sum up with the words: 
“ The herons declare the glory of God ; and the fir¬ 
mament sheweth 1 1 is handy-work. Day unto day 
uttcreth s[)ccch, night unto night .sheweth knowledge.” 

If I am to teach God to children, it must be the 
God of children ; if I am to teach Christ, it must be 
the Christ of children, i.c. of the Go.spel .story. If I 
am to tccach God, it must be through the idea 
of Fatherhood and the emotion c-f Reverence. 
In the midst of simple reverence and devotion the 
child feels himself at home. “lie feels himself,” 
.says Madame Necker dc Saussure, ‘‘in a holy 
place: the idea of something sacred gradually dawns 
upon his mind; and when he hears God named 
as the invisible object of our eternal adoration, the 
conception of a hidden power is not a strange wonder 
to him: he believes himself to have felt the solemn 
influence of its presence.” (II. II. c. 4.) 


2 D 
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Gradually, as the child grows, we have to speak to 
him of divine things, and this is direct instruction. 
It is a delicate matter and demands all our considera¬ 
tion, if we are not t(j send out of school into citizen¬ 
ship, either the hard prosaic secular mind or the 
rebellious and perverse spirit. 

When it becomes necessary to teach a catechism 
(and the later this is clone the better), explanation 
should always precede each successive statement, and 
lead up to the “ form of w ords ” as the summary of 
what has been conversationally impressed by the 
previous analy.sis of what the boy, more or less 
vaguely, apprehends. During the Upper IV^imary 
School period, boys become more at homo with 
generalisation, and dogmatic .statement is not irksome 
to them, if there be a fair understanding of its mean¬ 
ing. But beware of confounding catechetical formulary 
with religion, and so substituting a mechanical belief 
for a living faith. • • 

Passages of Scripture, prayers, and hymns should 
be committed to memor)' at all stages. All this can 
be easily and pleasantly done. It is not difficult to 
build up religion in the child or even <he boy; but it 
must be clone after the manner I have indicated: not 
by severe lessons prescribed, nor by abstract state¬ 
ments, nor under penalties, but sympathetically, as the 
natural outburst of emotion, the expression of man’s 
need and dependence, and the recognition of Divine 
law and wisdom in the making of the world. 1 
should like to know why Christianity is not to be taught 
as literature, why I may not call on boys of hft^n, six¬ 
teen, and seventeen years of age to sit down and read 
straight through with me, at two or three sittings, the 
whole of a Gospel, and feel the story and the moral and 
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Spiritual teaching it conveys, leaving dogma to grow 
out of that common perusal of the sacred text ? Why 
should the average, boy regard this as an anomalous 
and absurd procedure ? That they should do so is a 
terrible criticism on us, their pastors and masters. Is 
not a story the form in which the Christian Religion 
was given to inanT Can we improve on the Divine 
method ? Religion is too much pressed as if boys and 
man by nature rejected it: as if it were a kind of 
hateful medicine rather than the spiritual food which 
the soul needs, and indeed rejoices to receive except 
when it is made at once distasteful and indige.stible 
by the blundering hand of man j)rc.scnting it as an 
abstr&ct system divorced from the immediate uses of 
life and the emotions of the heart. JMutarch tells 
us that the .soul is not a vessel to fill, but a hearth 
on which to kindle a fire; and if this be true of 
education generally, it is sii2)reme!y true of religious 
educatifon. • 

It is especially at the beginning of the secondary 
stage that a boy needs the power of religion in 
his soul most, and, in the general ca.se, has it least. 
The simplicity and candour and ready rcsijonses of 
infancy and of the earlier portion of the juvenile 
period, and the toleration of i)recept and rule and 
authority (if not overdone), which is charactcri.stic 
of the latter half of the juvenile fjcriod, are both 
alike now gone, and the only hope of truly govern¬ 
ing and guiding the minds of boys between their 
fifteenth and eighteenth years lies in the unquestion¬ 
able moral superiority of their master, and in sustain¬ 
ing those ideas of religion which rest on the recog¬ 
nition of a Divine Power and a Divine Law. 

' Still, even at this unhappy time, let us not be too 
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urgent. Nature in the, often perverse, mental move¬ 
ment of this period has its own ends to serve. Have 
patience and bear with the conceit of ignorance, the 
swelling defiance of all law. You arc quite entitled to 
meet this with your authority ; but do not urge this too 
far. You mu.st let the boy feel jit this stage that it is 
not authority but reason that he is kicking again.st, 
that you are only the dek gated minister of wi.sdom and 
experience, and that you do not ask for more respect 
than your credentials entitle you to. A strong man 
can always do this, and can afford to shut his eyes at 
certain times that he may look the more keenly at 
other times. Kespice fuicnt is here, as alwaj's, the 
motto in oducation—have regard to the end. * You 
wish to send forth a reasonable, a moral and religious 
youth: .sacrifice, then, the present to the future. 
Nature is only temporarily again.st you. Give her a 
little head now—let the bit lie louse in the mouth, 
but hold tlie reins tight. Your whip mB.st be*thrown 
away. Nature will soon fight for you and not against 
you, if the earliest years have been ‘ujcli employed. Man 
is by tiature religious. 

I need .scarcely say that if the foundation of all 
religious life be reverence for the Un.scen, it is in- 
di.spensable that the manner of the teacher when he 
gives religious instruction, or even when he makes a 
religious allusion, should itself be full of reverence. 
The religious lesson should be approached, conducted, 
and concluded with a certain solemnity. Irritability, 
impatience, harshness, hardness, are always ofar re¬ 
moved from the true teacher; but from religious 
instruction, above all, they must be absent: they 
introduce an element of discord, strife, and anger, 
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where all should be harmony, and peace, and love. 
So vital is the manner in which religious instruc¬ 
tion is given, that it is even better that no in¬ 
struction should be given at all, than that it should 
be given in a spirit alien to the aim of giving it. 
It is in the religious and moral instruction of the 
school that associations pleasing or unpleasing 
are most of all potent. “One word or act of 
irreverence will nullify the most careful teaching” 
It is .said of Newton that ho always paused before 
pronouncing the name of God. 

Witin these general remarks I would now refer the 
student to two addrcs.ses* on this subject whicli con¬ 
tain all I have to say. They were written on different 
occasions, but doubtless will be found to run on 
similar lines with the remarks just made. Rut note 
this: in .so far as religion fails to support morality 
it is SMpersti 4 iion only. “ Right conduct ” (not right 
dogmas) says Kant, “is the apple of God’s eye on 
earth.” Morality is first, religion second, “ God’s 
judgment seat is within us ” says Kant again. 


Note .—I would rather avoid the political question ; 
but it may reasonably be expected that one who pro¬ 
fessionally writes on Education, should here interpose 
a word on religion in the schools as a practical 
question for the State. 

It is clear enough from the past pages that no 
education of a human being can be complete which 
does n6t comprehend in its scope and purpose the 
religious idea, and is permeated b; it from first to last. 
Nor can any one who surveys the numerous sects, 

* In “Occasional Addresses " and “Teachers' Guild Addresses."* 
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Roman Catholic, Catholic and Protestant, which must 
ever co-exist in a State where there is freedom, doubt 
that it is impossible to impose by State authority any 
one religious doctrinal system in schools which exist 
for all the people. It is futile to discuss that question 
after the experiences through which Europe, America, 
and our own Colonies have passed. 

On the other hand, what do we mean by religious 
sects? Simply different schools of Christianity. On 
a common foundation all stand; but they assume 
different attitudes to the common creed, historical, 
dogmatic, or both. If all religion is to be extruded 
from the schools of the people because these different 
schools of Christianity insist that their formulated 
dogma shall be taught or imthing, it is time for^ those 
who believe that, by excluding religion, you ex*clude 
the most potent formative force for both the intellect¬ 
ual and ethical growth of man, to protest against this 
new form of human sacrifice—the sacrifice of innocent 
children on the altar of “ gods many.” They must be 
saved, even though systems should fall, ^eligicy;^ must 
not be sacrificed in order to provide and emphasise 
the points of difference among those who hold a 
common faith. 

There is a common ground on which the schools of 
a Christian State should be founded—the fact of God 
and His continual relation to man, God’s view of 
human life and its great purpose and destiny as re¬ 
vealed by Christ, the certainty of Divine love and 
judgment and the sure and certain hope of the Immor¬ 
tality of the human spirit. All Christians believe this, 
notwithstanding their differences historical and meta¬ 
physical, while non-Christians are willing at least to 
acquie.se in religious teaching thus far. .Every 
system of Christian dogma is built on this foundation. 
This is universal Christianity. Why, then, not let 
children, all in common, share what is common to all, 
and let the various schools add to this, when children 
re|ch a fitting age, their own private interpretations*' 
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This amount of Christian teaching might well be 
established by the State in every school. Those who 
might oppose this on the ground of its inadequacy 
could not oppose it on the ground of its falsit}^, 
because all alike go thus far in these primary pro< 
positions. As to the few who (like the Jew) see in them 
an es.sential error, they .slioiild be treated more mildly 
than the conscientious objector to a country’s civil 
laws and allowed to have .schools of their own, so long 
as they satisfied the State that the children were 
properly instructed, and that nothing was taught in 
them disloyal to the Government which gave them 
protection. 

When the high etliical function of teachers is fully 
recognised and liberty given to the teacher to found 
his 'edifice on the ethical, including the spiritual, as 
that is embodied in the primary Christian ideas, I 
should not be surprised to find the profe.ssion sought 
after by the finest minds in the nation, especially 
among women. 

If j^hristjpns cannot agreo on a common basis, then 
assuredly we arc within sight o^* a .secular system. 
It will then be the duty of the educationist to .see 
that it is an ethical secular sy.stcin into which the 
spiritual substance of Christianity enters as “ natural ” 
religion. If God, and the ideal in the heart of God, 
be not the foundation and end of our education, 
civilisation will be arrested; or, to speak llebraicall)', 
the.wrath of God will descend on the nations which 
acknowledge Him not. 
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Knoivlcdge of these got thiejly by Doing. 

{Discipline). 

Tije problem of Education generally may be 
summarised under the three heads of the end, the 
means (which comprehend • botli materials and 
method), and the agency that sets tiie whole in motion 
and carries it out to its completion. The agency is 
the teacher, who passes into the higher category of 
“ educator ’’ only when he works under the inspiration 
of an ethical purpose. On his personality so much 
depends that the determination of ends and the 
discussion of materials and processes seem to sink 
into comparative insignificance. Kut were we to 
consider this personality itself (which lies outside our 
plan in this book), we should find that in the teacher, 
as in education generally, it is the ethical quality 
which is of supreme moment. No system of training 
can guarantee this ethical fitness; but it can shape 
to an excellent issue a good ethical pre-disposition, 
constraining men and women of merely average 
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ethical endowment, seriously to ponder the best ways 
of fulfilling their obligations to their own educational 
ideal and to the national life. 

The teacher, who is ethically endowed, will at once 
see that the materials which he uses for knowledge, 
and the discipline which he gives by means of these 
materials, have for their ultimate object the fitting of 
the young to interpret their daily experience, while 
subduing all to the service of the ethical life. But 
knowledge and intellectual discipline alone, he is well 
aware, even when given with an ethical purpose,’ will 
not of themselves suffice ; positive instruction must 
be given in ethical ideas themselves as the true and 
ultimate realities of life, and direct discipline must 
also be given in ethical acts. The former is the 
“ nurture” of mind to which Plato attaches so much 
importance. 

It has been frequently said, and truly, that the chief 
object of education is the formation of character. 
What do we mean by a good character ? We mean 
a mind so instructed and trained that there is in it 
an almost automatic tendency to propose to itself 
for the general conduct of life the highest and best 
ideas as motives: and further, a Will .so disciplined 
that, as master of every situation, it gives practical 
effect to those ideas. Good character, accordingly, is 
a good habit of mind. 

The possession of moral and spiritual ideas is the 
pre-cqndition of a good moral and religious habit. 
Whence these ideas? In a civilised community 
each generation finds them ready made. This is 
ethical .tradition. Ethical education, then, consists 
in instructing and training the young so as to put 
them in pos.session of these ideas as motives of con- 
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duct, and as necessary to their own ethical complete¬ 
ness. Thus we build up “ conscience ” in them. Left 
to his own individual experience a man’s knowledge 
would be small, his conception of human relations 
restricted, 'and his interpretation of them false or 
inadequate. 

The moral “ ideas" are high generalisations, and 
(as we now know) we can introduce children 
effectively to generalisations only through particulars. 
We build up the idea through ])articular thoughts and 
acts. Children are our modern instances of primitive 
man. Their minds have to repeat the mental 
history bf the past, in their conceptions of duty as 
well as in their knowledge of tilings. 

How do we proceed with a view to put the young 
in possession of their inheritance ? 

First. We take care to instruct them in so much 
of the accumulated materials of knowledge—know¬ 
ledge of things—as will enable tlicm to form right 
judgments, and give fullness to life by multiplying 
interests. The subjects we select, and the method of 
giving instruction in them w'ith a view to the attain¬ 
ment of our ultimate ethical purpose, constitute that 
part of educational theory and method which has to 
do with the intellect primarily ; that is to say, the 
mere understanding of things and their relation.s. 
All this we have considered in the previous lectures ; 
and as we enter on the consideration of the specifi- 
cally ethical, \vc at once .see that a liberal and 
generous course of general in.struction is necessary, if 
the circle of thought and interests is to be so widened 
£is to give materials for sound ethical conclusions, and 
lift a man on to a high plane of life. The width, no 
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less than the intensity, of a man’s intellectual and 
ethical endowment, is the measure of his education. 

Secondly. We instruct the young in moral ideas 
themselves, and in their spiritual significance and 
divine .sanction (Morality and Religion). 

Thirdly. We regulate the conduct of the young ; 
that is to say, we cause them to will in accordance 
w ith moral ideas under the sentiment of duty (disci¬ 
pline). {l^idc Part I., Lect. VI.). 

Our object in all this is one and the same—to 
produce in each human being an ethical state uf 
mind ; and this solely with a view to expression and 
action, which alone give value to the ethical state: in 
other words, wc aim at producing not merely a certain 
state of being, but effective virtue^ or ethical habit, 
which is the sole guarantee of the reality of the 
contemplative ethical state. 

Now, as to the second step, it has to be noted 
generally that no one can get a knowledge of moral 
or spiritual ideas by merely acquiescing in pro¬ 
positions regarding them. All moral ideas which 
can constitute motives of action arise primarily out ■ 
of feeling.s—“ inner .sense ”; and, con-set^uently, we 
get possession of them only by feeling them—feeling, 
and so seeing, their truth, and the law that is inherent 
in them. In the same way wc do not get an 
adequate knowledge of anything of external sense by 
reading statements about it, but only by “ feeling ” it, 
that is to say, having it present to the senses. There 
is this difference, however, between the intellectual 
and the ethical, that knowledge of subjects completes 
itself sipiply as knowledge (although, until we can use 
it, it is not wholly ours), whereas ethical ideas do not 
truly live at all, save in action. We never, con-. 
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sequently, can be said even to know them (feel them), 
until we have carried them into action; or, at least, 
realised them imaginatively, if not in our own 
activity, then in the activity of another. Hence 
the importance of the third step or ethical discipline, 
which, as distinct from ethical instruction, is the 
requiring from the young right doing in obedience 
to Law. 



Tiik term “ life” may be extended so as to embrace 
everything. This cjiiitc legitimately. Its* essential 
characteristic—that, without which it is not life, though 
it may be the potency of life, is activity. In the 
inorganic world, this activity is seen in the dynamical 
constitution of things ; in the plant world, the activi¬ 
ties are more complex, and result in, or are the result 
of, what is called vitality in a specific sense; in the 
animal thc.se activities appear in a still more complex 
form, and, over and abov(‘, a w'holl}^ new clement 
emerges, viz.—conscious activity (reflex or passive- 
active). In man, finally, the whole antecedent history 
of world-activities is summed up; and, over and above, 
we have self-consciousness and pure self-generated 
energy. 

It is as a self-conscious energy that man, as man, 
truly lives ; that is to say, as an iictivity, or rather 
complex of activities, governed by freely affirmed 
self-conscious ends. This it is that makes him an 
ethical being. 

Thg activity of each “thing” has for its end the 
fulfilment of its own specific function as a thing—in 
other words, the fulfilment of the law of its being, in 
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fulfilling which, it fulfils itself and the world-purpose in 
it. As with all things, so with man. But man as a 
free, self-conscious, self-regulating being has to find 
the law of his activities for himself; and in fulfilling 
that law, he fulfils himself and the world-purpose 
in him. 

Each thing that fulfils the law of its being may be 
almost said to discharge an ethical function, and to 
be striving after its ethical completeness—the “ Good " 
for it. But it is usual to confine the term “ ethical ” 
to the behaviour of man as a being of self-conscious 
rational ends which constitute law for him. 

We may .so far carry human feeling into nature as 
to say that the fulfilment of the function of each 
“ thing ” is necessarily accompanied by a sense of the 
fruition of life, which is the result of activities har¬ 
monised Avithin that thing to a sjjecific end. liut 
this attained fullness of life that yields feeling-which, 
in the case of conscious beings, we call Happiness or 
Felicity, is not it.self tJie end of any one “ thing ” in 
the univer.se; still less can it be the sclf-con.scious 
purposed end of man. The “ end ” of each thing is 
the “Good,” i.e. the fulfilment of the law of the 
thing in the thing. What man seeks as .supreme end 
or “ the Good ” is the determination of the ends and 
law of his own being ; and what he strives after, as a 
being of self-consciousness and will (which is involved 
in self-consciousness), is the fulfilment of this law, that 
is to say, of the idea as law. These ends or ideas are 
the motives of highest action. 

The perfectly good will is that which wills “ the 
Good ” (the idea) for its own sake, and for the sake of 
the law inherent in it. When a man wills the good for 
ulterior purpo.ses, eg. material benefits, or reputation, 
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or pleasure, he truly wills these material benefits or 
that reputation, or that pleasure, merely using “the 
good ” as an instrument or tool for these purposes.* 
But a perfectly good will is unattainable by any man, 
and still more by children. Accordingly, we may be 
well content if we get children to will the good for 
the sake of the approbation of their elders, and adults 
to will it for the sake of the approbation of their 
fellow-men. To will the good as idea and law is 
possible only where there is sufficient maturity of 
mind to entertain an abstract idea and abstract law. 

Man has a dual nature: he is specifically a self- 
conscious and so self-regulating reason, but he is 
also the attuitional or “ natural man ”; i.c. he is in¬ 
volved in the system of nature. In attaining to the 
fulfilment of self-conscious rational ends {i.e. law), he 
docs not attain to happiness, because happiness is a 
rounded complacency which is possible only through 
the abolition of reason, and reason, by its very 
nature, must posit ever higher ideals to which he can 
only approximate; and that through effort and pain. 
He, however, attains to a supreme sense of Joy in law 
fulfilled spite of the contingent pain, and this is Joy 
in reason as supreme ; for it is Reason which has dis¬ 
covered and constituted the end (or idea) and the 
imperative law in it. When Man further feels and 
secs God in ethical ideas and in duty, the moral law 
is then apprehended as at the heart of the whole 
system of things, and as clothed with a divine and 
eternal sanction. The achievment of this Law is, I say, 
the “ Good ” for man. To will good “ for the sake of 

* BuC so long as a motive, in itself defensible and stronger than the ' 
seduction of evil, causes a man to will the good, that man is so far 
moral though on a low ethical plane. The motive, in so far aa it 
dominates, is Law. 
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God ” is accordingly to will good for the sake of good 
and for the sake of law. To will it for fear of divine 
vengeance is not to will the good, but to will personal 
and material security. 

The source and root of reason and self-consciousness 
is, as we have seen in the analysis of Intelligence, 
Will—a free energy in man which, by its very nature, 
must seek ends or ideas and ideals, and further seek 
to externalise these in conduct. The actualising of 
the harmonised sum of ends which we also call ideas 
or ideals, i.e. the Good, is the ethical life. This Good 
is at the skme time the Law. For the truth of things 
is at once the Good and the Law. Thus Will, root of 
reason and moving in the form of reason, just as it is 
the source of knowledge generally, so is it the source 
of the ethical in man. It generates ethical ideas or 
ends, which arc simply the truth of his nature, and the 
Good. Unless we .adopt this theory of mind, wc 
break up human consciousness into parts, and make 
it impossible to conceive it as, from first to last, an 
ofganic unity. 

I .say the actualising of ideas or ideals as ends 
(which constitute the law for man) is the “ethical 
life.” The ethical life is more than the moral life: 
it contains the religious or spiritual life, for God is 
now apprehended as source and end of all ideas and 
ideals,—as sum of perfection ; and thus it is that God 
may be said to constitute the supreme end of human 
activity and the ultimate sanction of the Good and 
the Law. Union with this all-embracing object as 
containing the supreme end of Man and as sum,of all 
-minor ends, is thus the attaining of the Good and the 
■ fulfilling of the law. Nay, the supreme joy of reason 
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in a fulfilled end, which end is the ^ood and the law, 
is itself the joy of the individual reason in its union 
' with the universal reason. “Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God.” 

Now, it is manifest that a man cannot actualisc 
ideas or ends until he possesses them. They must 
first of all be in the form of judgments—“counsels of 
[)erfcction.” 

Note ,—In the earlier ch ipters of this book I may 
seem to have narrowed man’s function too much 
when I sum up the end of life (and therefore the 
end of education) under the one word, ethical. The 
fact is as I have stated it, however. Multitudes of 
what seem to be merely dry intellectual judgments 
intervene between man as a self-conscious person and 
the actualising of himself. But these very intellectual 
judgments arc merely the final word in a search for 
the truth of things, with a view cither to the contem¬ 
plation of them or to their translation into conduct; 
they are thus only steps in the ethical process. Even 
when a man lives for knowledge as knowledge, truth 
as truth, he is under the influence of an ethical 
emotion, lie is in search of the idea under the 
.stimulus of a conception of the ideal; atid the pursuit 
of the idea for itself e.xcitcs in con.sciousness an 
emotion of the intcnsc.st kind, and is at the root of his 
whole activity. Even in the making of a table which 
.shall be according to a model, a carpenter is sus¬ 
tained by an emotion; not to speak of the further 
sense of obligation to another under which he does 
his work. From first to last it .seems to me man is 
always an ethical being in so far as he seeks to fulfil 
his functions—it matters not whether it be sweeping 
the streets or ruling a kingdom. 



LECTURE III. 

IJRIEF ANALYSIS OK MINI) AS AN in illCAL ACTIVITY. 

IDEAS AND MOTIVES IN LAW AND Dl'TV. 

When dealing with the philosophy of mind as jin 
inte]lecti>al or reason-activity, we first exhibited the 
characteristics of the attuition.'il intelligence of the 
animal; and we thus gained a clearer comprehension 
of the distinctive characteristics of the intelligence of 
man, who alone is a reason. The same mode of 
procedure will be followed now in the ethical sphere ; 
for the ethical is simply, as we now niJiy .see, the 
organising of feeling and emotion with a view to ends 
as governed by the supreme end—“ The Good,” which 
is also “ The Law.” 

A7iwial ami Infant Ethhs, 

The result of our analysis (l*art II., I^ect. I.) was 
that the simple feelings which arc inherent in a fully 
developed animal organism arc the following :— 

1. The feeling of //y^-activity. 

2. The natural appetites (impulses, instincts), work¬ 

ing from within, and in close connection with 
specific physical organs. 

3. Sympathy of being, and of natural feeling.s, with 

living creatures. 
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4 . The feeling of kindness to other living creatures, 

especially to those of a like kind (goodwill). 

5. The feeling of pleasure in kindness received from 

others (love of approbation). 

6 . The feeling of a superior power (with the conse¬ 

quent feeling of dependence). 

Note. — We may distinguish 4 , 5 , and 6 , from 
instinctive appetite and desire by assigtiing 
to them the name “ emotion^ 

7. The feeling of resistance to anything which may 

hurt (animal courage). 

8. The feeling of fear, or of evasion, of anything 

that may hurt (animal cowardice). 

9. The feeling of rivalry. 

All these insist on manifesting themselves as occasion 
arises. They are all connate, or implicit, or inherent, 
in the con.scious organism, and only await occasion to 
become explicit. 

Now, man .shares all the.se characteristics—instincts, 
feelings, desires, and impulses, with animals; and 
they form the basis of his ethical nature. As basi.s of 
his nature, they are in evidence from the first; indeed, 
they constitute the whole ethical apparatus of the 
infant. There is no harm in them ; but, on the 
contrary, good: and the young must be allowed 
to pursue their desires and exercise their activities 
in every direction within the limits of Moral Law. 
Children gradually mould feeling and motive into a 
.system of law with our help; but we must not be in 
too great haste. I do not mean to say, with Rousseau, 
that there is no original perversity in the human 
heart, ^although this position was perhaps justifiable 
as a re-action against the extreme theological position. 
What I mean is that every desire and feeling ha^ 
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good in it, and that evil arises through the opposition 
between these desires and the ideal of life as a life of 
Reason and of Law. 


EthUal Ideas. 

In man, reason (as Will) enters for the purpose 
of rationalising all the impulses and desires and 
emotion.s, and directing them to ends, which ciid.s 
are, in their ultimate form, ethical ideas ; and these, 
taken together, constitute the ideal of conduct for 
each man—the Good. 

The business of the teacher and parent is to build 
up this Meal, and to train and discipline the Will to 
elect and act freely in accordance with it. * 

The animal is a mere victim of the dynamic of 
feeling. It yields to that which is strongest or 
uppermost fit the moment. Man, on the contrary, 
directs feeling and einotioji in certain special lines of 
activity, i.e. towards certain specific ends, by virtue 
of the reason in him. These ends are, as I have .said, 
ethical ideas, and they constitute motives of action. 

Note, further, that when this Will-reason enters into 
the sphere of feeling, it brings with it new material 
or content to consciousness, (i) A consciousness of 
Will as a determining pow'er, energy, or force. (2) A 
consciousness of personality or .sell. (3) A con.scious- 
nes.s of duty to moral law as inherent in the ideas 
and the ideal constituted by Will-rea.son. (4) Emo¬ 
tions of reason as such, which are supremely ethical. 
With education, these reason-sprung elements of 
man’s distinctive ethical nature grow in strength; 

* We do not discuss the question of Free Will here, but assume that 
Will is free. This is the postuLiie of every civil community and of all 
education. We will just say, generally, tliat a being is free which can 
refer its act to itself as source and end of die act. 

U 
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but we must not expect too much from children in 
whom will and reason is, as yet, weak. 


The sum of the ethical ideas of conduct in a man, 
taken alornr with the perception of Unv in these ideas, 
and of consequent duty to that law as supreme, con¬ 
stitute, taken together, what we call Conscience. The 
function of the educator, accordingly, may be said 
to be to build up Cons< ience in the young; and 
Conscience, 1 repeat, may be succinctly defined as the 
ideal system of motives, along with the sentiment of 
law and duty to law, as inherent in that ideal system. 

As to these ideas themselves, they are ascertained 
thus : Will-reason dealing with the feelings and emo¬ 
tions which we have in comrntjn with animals (though 
in more ample measure and in subtler manifestations) 
determines the true relations of a person to himself, 
that is, to the feelings, instincts, and emotions which 
constitute the real of his conscious organism, and 
also his relations to other persons; it thus rationally 
coubtilutes the moral ideas (ends and motives). 


Note .—Will as root of Reason ever seeking End or 
Truth, and the Law in the Truth, governs all. 

The universal basis of ail mind-life is Feeling. In 
the natural instincts and appetites, all connected with 
the bodily organism, there is feeling which, when it 
becomes intense, passes into what we call Desire—a 
desire for expression, and, through expression, satisfac¬ 
tion. This action of desire is animal volition. Will, 
however, which is the essential note of the man- 
animal, may subsume this desire into itself and lend 
it all the force that the lower can get from the higher; 
on the other hand, the subject, as Will always seek¬ 
ing for idea and law through its formal rational move- ' 
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ment, may present to itself the idea which ought to 
determine action, and thus inhibit desire, through 
that which, as higher than it, is Law. This is pure 
Will and Morality. 

Again, the Feelings of Sympathy and the consequen¬ 
tial altruistic feelings and the feeling of a greater and 
higher outside the limitations of the conscious subject 
are primarily psychical, and these also may become 
so intense as to rise into what is best called " Kmotion ’’ 
(to distinguish it from animal desire}, and insist on 
discharging themselves. Will may subsume emotion 
as it may subsume de.sire, an«l lend it the strength 
which belongs to Will. But even this higher psychical 
kind of activity, though it may be accidentally moral 
in its effects, is not pure morality. In emotion as in 
desire, Will is at the root of the specifically man- 
nature, always seeking the idea or truth of action 
which is the law, and so controlling and directing 
the activity of emotion, as well as of desire, to the 
true end or idea of human activity. It is this alone 
which is Moralit)’; for in this alone resides the Law. 
The categorical imperative which as law calls for 
the response of duty is alone the moral; and the 
categorical imperative resides in the idea, or true 
truth, of our being as a self-conscious being; and 
further that idea or truth is the issue of Will seeking 
truth and law under the impulse of end. Unceas¬ 
ing search is of its essence and it is for ever and 
incessantly energising. The moral accordingly, and 
the ethical generally (which is the moral apprehended 
in its divine source and end}, is not to be perfunctorily 
disposed of as a "categorical imperative,” or as an 
intuitive feeling of good and evil (aesthetic), or as a 
cold injunction of rea.son, still less as .subjective feeling 
of quality; but as all of the.se. Will, in its necessary 
form of reason-seeking end, seeks it in the copiplex 
of Feeling; and that end or idea, when found, is the 
Truth of Feeling and brings with it the Law.^which 
is always in the True. 
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Man is a dual being—natural and spiritual in one 
person; and the ascertainment of end and law is 
consequently a slow process. Nay more, as a social 
being, the emotions may mislead a man no less than 
the desires, until he has been taught by experience 
how they work out and has seen the fruit of their 
activity in their consequences. ICven pure benevo¬ 
lence may defeat its own purpexsc, and in its results 
even horrif)' the uell-iiiteiitioned agent. The final 
truth is harmony f)f feclinj^ (or ju-^tice), as determined 
hy Reason: iu)t this or tliju man’s subjective feeling, 
but feeling as ascertained by an analysis of man the 
universal, and all his relations to persons and things ; 
therefore, objective. 

That there arises an emotion in the i>erceplion and 
willing of the idea is true ; but it is the emotifin of 
and in Reason as now dominant and directive. 


The mc^ral ideas are all complex, the most common 
of them are :— 

Mumanity (which is good- C'ourage. 
will to others, and love Integrity, 
of the goodwill of 


others). 

J iistice. 

Truthfulness. 

I loncsty. 

Honour. 

Fidelity. 

Self-control. 


Re.soluteness and Terse- 
verarice (Indu.stry). 

I’uritw 

Reverence (for that which 
is greater than our¬ 
selves) ; and 

Self - respect, or self - 
w'orth.'*' 


Finally, there is the idea of God in which the 
spiritual significance of all knowledge and all life' 
is seen. (All the.se characteristics are alien to 


* The analysis of these complex ideas into their elements of 
emotion and reason would, doubtless, throw light on the method of feo 
educating the young that the ideas shall be to them a permanent 
possession as motives lying in reserve awaiting occasion. 
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the animal; and to man in so far as he is an 
animal.) 

To hold present to himself all the ideas which it is 
his duty to foster in the minds of the young is for the 
teacher a difficult task. But he will never go far wrong 
if he steadily keeps in mind as dominating aim, five 
virtues, viz.:—(i) Self-control; f'j) Self-respect (self- 
worth); (3) Truthfulness; (4) The idea of Humanity, 
which expands and enriches the soul while at the 
.same time determining conduct; and, finally, (5) The 
spiritual idea of God as universal Fjithcr, which at 
once humbles and exalts the personality, and the best 
service of Whom is the .service of Mankind. The 
two latter take a man out of him.sclf. The boy 
.should, further, early be made alive to the fact that 
a continuous struggle is appointed for man, not only 
with his animal nature and material intere.st.s, but 
w'ith the very .self-conscious Kgo itself, which, just 
becau.se it lifts him above nature, is too ajit to rest 
content with .self-worship. This .self-idolatry may 
shut him off from the world of men and things 
through which alone he can fulfil him.self. 

I emphasise the .spiritual idea, because where there 
is a breach between moral and religious teaching, we 
have neither the one nor the other in its fullness of 
significance. Without religious teaching, the educa¬ 
tion of a human being is (on purely p.sychological 
grounds) demonstrably incomplete. And to begin 
such teaching late, and as if it were a separate 
“ subject,” is to misapprehend both religion and 
education, for it is to conceive religion as a thing of 
the abstract understanding divorced from enaotion, 
aspiration, and ethical ideals—something which may 
be superadded to the general cour.se of instruction; 
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whereas it must permeate and sustain it, and reve^ 
the true significance of all that is taught* 

I use the word Humanity, above, as the most 
generalised term for the social and altruistic estimate 
of our own interests as compared with those of other 
men, and the community of which wc form a part. It 
embraces loving-kindness and charity (in the large 
Christian sense), and is the mother of many virtues, 
which involve each other. For example (to use the 
words of Dr \V. F. Harris): It embraces “humility, 
consideratencss, heroism, gratitude, friendliness, and 
various shades of love in the family, pity, benevo¬ 
lent', kindness, toleration, patriotism, gefherosity, 
public spirit, philanthropy, beneficence, concord, 
harmony, peaceableness, tenderness, mercy, grace, 
long-suffering, etc.” Now, I ask to what extent 
have the masters of schools (and I would specially 
name secondary schools) had deliberiitely in view 
the cultivation of this all-embracing virtue in their 
pupils. If they ignore such things—the real or sub¬ 
stance of ethics—do they educate at all? We are 
told that school must prepare for .social and political 
life. It is by the anxious cultivation of this virtue 
that it can alone accomplish the task. 

That the aim of education is the education of the 
individual man, not of the citizen, has been held 
by some. The answer to this proposition is that 
the individual man can attain his fullness of stature 
only in and through the State—an organisation of 
men under Law. The man who keeps before himself 
the ideal of the State as the end of his activity, « 
reali.scp thcre-through the ideal of himself as a person, 

* Consequentty, so-called “ secular ” schools can never educate a' 
man save in a very partial sense. The most complete illustration of , 
secular education that history atFords is that of China. 
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Beyond question, the chief education in social and 
altruistic sentiments is, so far as the young are con¬ 
cerned, to be found in the family and not in the school. 
There it is that self-control, mutual consideration, self- 
sacrifice for the dommon good, etc., can best be taught. 
Unhappily, it is becau.se the family is so little to be 
trusted, that we have to call on the school to com¬ 
plement and supplement its function. 

I cannot analyse the virtues in this brief treatise; 
but having adverted to the virtues of Humanity and 
Religion, let me sjiy one word as to self-respect or 
the consciousness of self-worth. This is very far 
removed from conceit or egoism in any form. In 
true j^^respect, it is man-universal as he ought to 
be that you respect in j’our own individual manhood. 
It is the dignity of Man in you a man that is con¬ 
ceived. It is this self-respect that chiefly supports 
Truthfulness. The liar has no character at all; he is 
a nonentity in the moral world. To expect to find 
these virtues in a child or boy would be absurd, but 
we sow the seeds of them by wise guidance. 

If we have instructed the young in moral idca.s, we 
have done much to .secure sound moral judgments, 
but this is not enough as wc now go f'li to show. 
“Character building,” says the Herbartian, ‘‘is Will¬ 
training”; this is true: “Will-training i.-^ the apper¬ 
ception of ideas; ” this is false. 
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DISCI PLlNi: TO LAW AND DUTY. 

Man has not only to be instructed in ideas, but dis¬ 
ciplined to obey. While feeling and emotion must 
have free play in the child and man, an ethics of mere 
ideas or moral sentiments is as unstable as water. 
A sense of absolute law in these ideas can alone give 
stability to character. Character is crystalli.sed habit 
of action. It is of Duty that Wordsworth finely .says : 

" Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens througli Thee are fresh and strong.” 

I speak of law and duty as residing in ethical ideas. We 
may put it otherwise, thus ; the abstract sentiment of 
law and dut)- inherent in the reason of man is a mere 
empty form, and has to be filled with the substance 
or real of ethical ideas which are to regulate life and 
conduct: on the other hand, ideas will not serve if 
not reverenced as law-giving. 'I'hi.s sentiment of law, 
and of duty to law, must accompany all our training 
. and in.struction, and be taken for granted as an ever¬ 
present inner fact of con.sciousne.s.s, di.stingui.shing the 
man-child from the animal. Through this sense or 
sentiment of law and duty, in truth, we must mainly 
work; although we do not, of course, make our pro¬ 
cedure apparent to the child. As Mr Nettleship says" 
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in expounding Plato (see Hellenica^ p. 124)—“ As the 
spirit of lawlessness beginning at the trifles of educa¬ 
tion ends by overthrowing law itself, so the law-loving 
temper, fostered from childhood, is the pregnant germ 
of the full insight of the legislator and statesman. 
If it be only .started well, it will a.ssirnilate nourish¬ 
ment and grow by its own inherent vitality.” 

The educator may be assured that the child as a 
reason is ever in search of law. 

The di.sciplinc of duty to law, as di.stinguished from 
instruction in ideas, is, essentially, a calling forth of 
effort to will the good and right in the face of diffi¬ 
culties, cfnd for the sake of law*. 

In this connection the recognition of God as 
source of law, and of the world as a moral order, 
is to be continually fostered (by being assumed 
rather than inculcated), until it reaches that clearness 
of vision, po.s.sible only to the maturing or matured 
mind, which contemplates God as not only the true 
and ever-abiding ti/c of the spirit of man, but the 
ever-enduring laiv of that spirit. 

The educational problem, then, is this :— 

1. How' shall I cause to grow' in the mind ethical 
ideas .so that they shall be a perpetual and permanent 
po.ssession and a .storehouse of ethical motives w'hich 
shall govern doing? This is the Rent in ethical 
education. 

2. How shall I train and discipline the mind .so 
that it shall ever revere and obey the /aza that resides 
in those ideas, and have an ever-present .sen.se of the 
eternal obligation of the Ought ? This is the Formal 
in ethical education. 

While emphasising di.sciplinc and law we must not, 
however, forget that humanity (and con.sequently 
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every boy and girl) progresses by means of ethical 
ideas more than by mere discipline. The essential 
difference between a citizen of ancient Athens and of 
Great Britain is, probably to be found in the itiMs 
which animate and control conduct, not in their ready 
response to public obligation. 
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PARALLELISM OV THE INTELLECTUAL AND 
ETHIC \L IN EI)UC\TION. 

We now see what is meant by the Real and Formal 
in Ethics—the nutritive and the disciplinary. Will, 
engaging itself with abstract duty to law, and acting 
for the sake of duty to law as such, is the foi'mal: 
the ethical ideal, on the other hand, which is “con- 
.stituted law” for us, is the substance or matter, in 
other words, the Rctil in the ethical act. The latter 
is a matter of Instruction, the former of Discipline. 

In the purely intellectual sphere, it will be re¬ 
membered, we distinguished between the Real and 
the Formal or Abstract in instruction. So now, in the 
distinctively ethical sphere—the ethical side of reason 
—there is a real and a formal or abstract. 

Accordingly, just as wc found Will in the con¬ 
scious subject to be root and nerve of reason in man, 
we now find the same Will to be root and nerve of 
all ethical life and activity. The ethical end—always 
an idea of reason—which is affirmed as right and 
law, is carried, by the sustained energy of the same 
Will that affirmed it, into action ; and thus welcome 
. ethical beings, and not knowing beings only. 
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It must be apparent that our analysis of the 
essential nature of mind gives to us, as students 
of philosophy, a unity of view, and as students 
of education a unity of theory and system. For 
in the education of both the rational and ethical 
nature, Will is the distinguishing characteristic of 
man—that whereby he is man ; and it is this, conse¬ 
quently. that \vc have special I3’ to train and discipline, 
viz. W’ill as at once a rational and an ethical energy. 

l^ut, inasmuch as rational mind, as j)ure Will and 
its rccison-proces.-* (or, as 1 prefer to call it. Will- 
reason), is merely formal, wc have to provide food, 
reality, nutrition for the moral, just as wc do for the 
intellectual, nature. This material is, wc now know, 
ethical idea.s. W'c mu.st never, however, lose sight 
of the fact that it is the command which Will has 
over its materials, and the ends f(jr which it uses 
them, that arc alone of value in life. A purpose of 
Duty is demandetl of us. This, indeed, is what wc 
mean when wc say that the end of education, as of 
life, i.s ethical. 

Intellectnal disiipline^ wc found, involves a self 
initiated energy of W'ill in the face of difficulties 
under a sen.se of law—that is to say, the fulfilment of 
law, as imposed by another or by onc.self, with a view - 
to the fulfilment of a purpose: ethiceU discipline also 
may be defined in the sanu,* terms. Thus, intellectual 
discipline is, in truth, also a moral discipline. 

The above remark justifies the traditionary attitude 
of the clas.sical humanists to discipline of intellect as 
of supreme importance; but it also .shows that they 
have erred in making it all-important. The intellect 
must be fed, and the ethical nature must be fed. So 
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essential is this, that we might also, if we chose, 
justify the realistic attitude of mind to education as 
of supreme importance. 

The true conclusion is that to which we formerly 
came. Will-reason can be trained and disciplined 
only in and through the real of nature and human 
nature: but the real can be cflTi'ctivcly taught only 
when it is so taught as to be a training and discipline 
of the formal in mind. Ifow.^ To this, scientific 
methodology is the answer; and as regards intellect 
we have nothing more to But methodology is 

equally illuminative and j)otent in the strictly ethical 
sphere. * 

Ethical Education, let me repeat, compri.ses (like 
intellectual education) two elements, the Rcnl and the 
Formal^ i.c. nutrition, and training with di.scipline. 

I pointed out (Part 1., Lect. XI.) the di.stinction 
between the “ training ” and “ discipline ” of the intelli¬ 
gence. Discif)linc,Ve found, could not be di.stingui.shcd 
from training except in this, that -t consi.stcd in un¬ 
aided, self-initiated, and self-directed effort on the 
part of the j>upil with a view to the effecting of a 
sclf-con.scious purpose ; while training was the carrj'- 
ing of the pupil through certain intellectiual processes 
by a .stronger will, viz. his mastor’.s. Hence we found 
that formal or abstract studies were in themselves 
more disciplinary, if rightly taught, than realistic 
studies, bccau.se they invtjlved greater initial energy 
and more sustained appliciation of that Will which, as 
a power and proce.ss, is the distinguishing differentia 
of man. The same distinction is apparent in ethical 
education. In the case of very young children we 
train to right action, i.e. we guide, lead, and help 
them to do the right, in obedience to their teacher as 
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a moral guide; we do not appeal to abstract law, or 
lay a burden on their wills. We rely on imitation 
and on their afTcction for us. This is training. As 
they grow older, however, we call upon them to do 
the right of themselves in the face of temptation, in 
obedience to the moral law in them, and as an act 
of self-directing will in the service of bare duty : this 
i‘» discipline. And a\c prepare for this, by encourag¬ 
ing free activity in the earlier stages. 

Thus far, the method of intillectual and the method 
of moral education run on parallel line.s. In both 
alike, training is the guidance and helping of the 
unformed will in the fulfilment of ends, and discipline 
is the spontaneous, free energising of that will in the 
fulfilment of self-conscious c*nds, to which, as law, it 
owes duty. 





LKCTURli: \'I. 

METHOD OF ETHICAL EDIJCATKJN' I\ THE REAL— 

INSTRUCTION. 

Rthical Ins iruciiou is chiefly by Traininy;. 

By intellccLual instruction \vc mean the buildin^r up 
of the fabric of knowledge, in sn far as objects of ex¬ 
perience are merely perceived and understood as 
matters of fact and in their muLiial relations. By 
the ethical we mean the purposes ajid moral laws 
that determine willing; and tlie material of percep¬ 
tion and understanding are now seen to be merely 
raw materials for ethical and iusthctic apprecia¬ 
tion and for the regulation of Will in its movement 
towards ends; which ends arc laws of universal 
validity. In other words, the world (#f nature and 
of men are the material in which each Will works 
towards the fulfilment of an ethical function. 

The ethical differs from the intellectual as regards 
the method of instruction only in so far as we are now 
instructing in the emotioiis and ideas which constitute 
the inner substance or matter of our ethical life. The 
difference is caused by this: in the sphere of intel- ' 
lectual education we have to do with presentation and 
acquisition, whereas in the sphere of ethical education, 
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as I have already pointed out, we have directly to do 
with action or conduct; for an emotion is not ours till 
it is felt as prompting to action, and an ethical idea is 
not truly ours till it is used and passes into conduct. 
An ethical emotion or idea, in short, truly lives only 
in action ; ind, accordingly, can be realised as a fact 
of consciousness by the child, and so truly knoivn^ 
only as an act* 

C'onscquently, ^ve instinct in the Real of ethics 
chiefly by training. 

That is to s.iy,— {<i) we do not bring the ethical 
before the child’s mind as a .scries of j)reccptive facts 
or reasoned conclusions, but let the child experience 
ethical emotions and ideas in action—the action of 
themselves or others (either actually or in narra¬ 
tives). Perccj)ti(jn is here perception of a feeling 
in activit)'. Through .sympathetic imagination, the 
child makes the action of another his 07un. (b) 

Above all, wc* lead the child to do the good instead 
of the bad by letting him feel its inherent attrac¬ 
tiveness, which he does readily; and, further, by 
associating the good with his regard for us. 

Abstract instruction in emotions or in moral id- as 
or precepts is to the young nothing but words— 
7ierba sine rebus. 'J'he res in this .sphere are actions 
resting on emotions or prompted by ideas. The 
process .of acquisition is the imitative adoption of 
what the child approves as done by others, especially 
by his teacher. Only then does he truly know the 
ethical emotion— i.c. by himself imitatively doing 
it. Logically, it is true, the virtuous state of being 
must always precede “ effective virtue ” and, in this 

* The distinction is, fundatnent.illy, the distinction between outer 
sense sod inner feeling respectively as yielding materials for know¬ 
ledge. 
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sense, virtue can be taught; but, as a matter of fact, 
the two are so indissolubly united in the life of mind, 
that we would seem to bring about the virtuous 
state of being by first securing in the young the 
doing of the right; and so we work backwards. It 
is because of this necessity for seeing others do 
rightly and doing rightly oneself, that it must always, 
it seems to me, be difficult to cultivate the domestic 
affections and the finer emotions outside the family. 
The English Public School boy, for example, has 
certainly a tendency to hardness and self-assertion ; 
while, it is true, toler.unt of the self-assertion of others. 

Thesd remarks apply also to religious instruction. 
We build up the reverential frame of mind, for 
example, by means of the habitual act of prayer and 
by the exhibition in our own conduct of a conscious¬ 
ness of the Divine presence. This is .sympathetically 
imitated by the child, and he ktioios the reverential 
frame of mind only in the moment of manifesting it 
or of .seeing us manifest it. 

The feelings, again, which lie at the root of minor 
morals (which Locke calls good breeding) arc all 
taught by imitation and a training in acts. Far too 
little importance, 1 would here point out, is attached 
by teachers to minor morals in tlieir reactive in¬ 
fluence on character in its deeper sense. No verbal 
instruction is here of much avail. Good breeding, 
acquired after a youth is grown up, is always alien to 
him. “ His manners and “ form ” are self-conscious. 
He is wearing .somebody else’s clothes, and they never 
' quite fit. Everything that a child is to be as a man 
- he must first be as a child. ^ 

The general conclusion is that ethical instruction * 
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is chiefly through traming^ i.e, evoking in the child 
the sympathetic approval and imitation of good acts. 
Coercion would defeat our purpose. The child has 
to adopt our point of view through imitation, and 
imitation rests, as we have seen, psychologically on 
sympathy: how can there be sympathy with that 
which a child fears? It would be a contradiction in 
terms. 

Hard precept is out of ;)]ace with the very young ; 
but, on the other hand, .he rhythmical, and still 
more the poetic, expression of moral sentiment 
is never out of place. On the contrary, so^ long as 
a poem or elociiient jjrose expnisscs ethical senti¬ 
ments or ideas which tire fairh' well understood, 
they arc powerful agents in building up the ethical 
ideal at every stage of education ; especially when, 
as in the case of verse, the words are allied with 
music. All that has to do with the expression of 
the ideal, in words or in beautiful forms, is in its effect 
moralising, .‘•imply because it is ideal. 

Precepts and dogmatic piopo.sitions, are unin¬ 
spiring generalisations, and no generalisation, as I 
have so often said, has any meaning except in so 
far as it sums up particular experiences. In the intel¬ 
lectual sphere, the particular experiences are percepts 
and concepts and relations of things; in the ethical 
sphere they are the acts of the learner himself, or of 
his teacher and companions, or the imaginative realis¬ 
ing of the acts of others as narrated in prose or 
poetry. There are those who “want to hear of 
people unlike themselve.s, more noble and able and 
just and sweet and pure; who long to hear of 
heroism and to converse with heroes; and who, if 
by chance they meet with an heroic act, bathe their 



spirits in that, as in May-dew, and feel themselves 
thereby, if but for an hour, more fair.” * Thus it 
is that we in.struct in ethical ideas by gradually 
evoking in the pupil, through doing or through 
.sympathy with the doing of others, the ideas which 
.sum up a virtuous ideal of conduct; in the hope 
that these ideas may be a permanent po.ssession : 
and we help this process by the poetical utterance 
of ethical idca.s. Indeed, the sole place for what 
may be called direct moral iintnictunr as distin¬ 
guished from training, is in the expression of the 
simpler emotions in verse and song, of which I 
have been speaking. The cliild being already pre¬ 
sumed to know (/>. to have experienced) the 
emotions and yielded to their right direction by his 
teacher, has a distinct pleasure in the rhythmical 
renderitig of them. In simple vcr.scs we have what 
is to the child the ideal expression of the ethical; 
and this instructs where bare ])recept would fail. 
There is an intimate connection between the ethical 
and JEsthetic ideal. It is thi.s, in fact, that lie.s at 
the basis of the public worship of praise in so far as 
it is enjoyed. 

It woulil appear, then, that instntction in the etliical 
generally is the evoking of sentiments into activity— 
the activity of the child himself or his sympathetic acti¬ 
vity with another^ as in social intcrcour.se, or as en¬ 
countered in a fable, a tale, or narrative. 

I am aware that many look with a dubious e)'c 
on education in moral ideas, and would trust entirely 
to the family and school discipline of authority and 
duty. It is apparent enough from the preceding 

* Kingsley's JfealtA ami EdutalioH. 
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lectures, that the latter is not only essential but also 
more continuously operative than instruction in moral 
ideas, and may accomplish much proinded always that 
the master has these moral ideas ever present to him as 
the guide of his own life and as his ultimate aim in 
guiding hU pupils. At the same time, there is a 
tendency in the moral instruction conveyed by the 
mere discipline of authority and law, as we all know, 
to become merely ncj;aiivc. That is to say, its 
formula is “Do this or suf'er.” It is apt to assume 
a harsh exterior. Positive morality—a disposition to 
love the ijood and to strive after virtue for its own 
lake, as constituting the harmony of the irincr life, 
cannot be j^enenited in this wa)'. (.)n the contrary, 

the tendency of fliscii)linc, taken by itself, is to starve 
the teal clement in the ethical altogether and to 
substitute mere mechanical obedience for morality, 
and the motive of escape from the con.sequences of 
vicious acts for true virtue. \Vc may also say that 
if a youth holds by an ethical system simply as law 
and duty, this dr)’ formulation of life i*-' divorced 
from what we ma)* call ethical joy, and the result is 
a narrow, arid, and unattractive character. The law 
in the ethical itlea governs him and we rejoice to 
sec this ; but the real element, joy in the idea itself, 
is absent. 

That ethical ideas should be conveyed, and so con¬ 
veyed as to live in the minds of men as supreme 
realities, all will admit; but it cannot be the case 
that the hap-hazard method of the past, if we can 
call it method at all, is the best method of accom¬ 
plishing this. The daily experience of personal 
relations in school, in the street, and in the home, 
the obsei*vation of the acts, the failures and successes, 
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the sufferings and rejoicings of our fellows, and the 
general atmosphere of tradition, will not of them¬ 
selves suffice, unless these experiences arc of set 
purpose used as materials for training and instruc¬ 
tion. Have they sufficed ? “ Learning,” says Ascham, 
“teacheth more in one year than experience in 
twenty ; and learning teacheth .scifely, when experi¬ 
ence maketh more miserable than wise. 1 Ic hazartleth 
some that waxeth wise by I'xperience. .\n unhapi))’ 
master he is that is made cunning l)y man}- ship¬ 
wrecks.” 

What is it we have to dt)^ It is iiu common task ; 
but we are nut witlunit help, fur we may be assured 
that every child is jireparcd to meet us at least half¬ 
way, because he is by nature a child of (iod—a spirit 
seeking the law of his being nut only as an abstract 
or external law, but as living ideas, ethical food, in 
which the law resides ; and in and through which 
alone he can fulfil himself as a being of reason, and 
attain to that harmony of nature in which is the 
fruition of life. “To know,” .says Hrowning in his 
“ Paracelsus,” 

“ Ralher consistii in opciiiiif' uut u 
Whence the imprisoned bplondour m.i) i t.ipo 
Than in cfFeciin<' ciiiiy foi n hj>hi 
Supposed to be without 

These living ideas have been summed up in a rough 
way, in a previous lecture ; and it must be our anxious 
care to put each human being in possession of them 
as intrinsically to be desired, and as con.stituting the 
substance and law of the life of man. 

In the department of general knowledge, there is 
much discussion of subjects and of the educational 
values of subjects. In the ethical sphere, happily, 
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there is no such discussion : we are agreed: there is 
a consensus. The only question here is, " How shall 
we give ethical nutriment?” It is a question of 
Method. iAnd surcl)' this is a vital question if we 
are in earnest about attaining our end as educators. 

Unquestionably we owe a good deal to Ilerbart, 
as well as to Locke, for emphasising the sub¬ 
stance or real of ethical instruction, llerbart’s con¬ 
ception of the process, however, is inadequate. 
That there is a certain d/narnical interweaving of 
conscious experiences and a sort of iinpurpo.sed (.so 
far as the child is concerned) organisation of these 
into mas.ses such that, when the occasion tii action 
presents itself, the dominant m.iss /c/Zf/s to deter¬ 
mine action, is triio. Ihit the theory of mind-growth 
and conscience-growth is false as a .system. It takes 
account of the .sensational or attiiitional elements only 
and lea\o.s out the Will-energy, which drives through 
thc.se mas.sc.s of tendency ;is it plea.ses, in pursuit 
of the end it prescribes to itself; which end is the 
right in judgment, the gf)od in feeling, the law in the 
motive of willing. It, aecordingl)’, is a dynamical 
.sy.stcm and contains the elements of mechanicai or 
molecular fatalism : 

" Thcie IS A soul—u iiulurc wliich coiilains 
The power of sense within a greater powci 
Which doth employ and use the sense's pains, 

But sits .mil rules within her private huwer,”* 


general method of ethical instruction has been 
laid down; and I would only now briefly direct 
attention to the fact that the principles and rules of 
method applicable to intellectual instruction are also 

* Sir John D.ivies. 
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Operative in sound ethical instruction : I shall confine 
myself to a few illustrations only. 

Present to Sense. — 7 'his we do when we lead the 
child to feel what is the right thing to do in particular 
cases as they arise. 

Follow the order of mind-growth; and Teach 
generalisations as generalisations. — One would not 
think of talking to the young about tlic “ idea ” of 
ju.sticc, of purity, or of integrity • f)ne goes wrong 
even when putting before them the judgments or 
precepts <3f inoralit}"; eg. " .Stealing is wrong,” ‘‘ Lying 
is ^\Tong," and so forth i'earh generalisations as 
generalisations^ mcan.s here that the requirements of 
.sound method are met only if we rely on particular 
instances as they arise in the conduct of the child or 
his companions ; I regulate tli.it conduct so as neces¬ 
sarily to bring into consciousness the relative feeling 
or emotion. Children then sic wh.nt it is they arc not 
to do, find what the)' arc to do This particularisation 
in moral training is const.intly ignored, and little 
children addressed in general language (on the subject 
of religion as well as morals; suitable only to grown 
people, and expected to understand the futile talk, 
and to regulate their conduct by it. 'I’his is to 
“offend these little ones.” As time goes on, the 
children, with the teacher’s hel]3, and by being occa¬ 
sionally asked for their opinion of acts which they 
read about, quickl)^ form generalisations for them¬ 
selves which take the shape of judgments and pre¬ 
cepts ; and then, if growth is not arrested, ultimately 
pass into ethical ideas and become .'i pcrsv.»nfil pos¬ 
session and a storehouse of motive. Thus it is that 
we “ teach generalisations as generali.satiofi.s.” By 
the time a fairly well-educated boy is thirteen or four- 
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teen, justice, truthfulness, etc., exist for him as absolute 
law and unquestioned precept, so far as mere know¬ 
ledge is concerned. Hut ethical " ideas the 

moral ideas of justice, integrity, goodwill, and so 
forth,—that is to .say, the moral judgment conceived 
in its absoluteness and as emanating from God, and 
as that up to which and in which the youth is to live 
if he is to fulfil hi.s manhood, belong to the age of 
sixteen or seventeen at the earliest, save in an external 
and rote sense ; and, in many minds they never arise 
at all—partly becau.se their education has stopped short 
at a certain point, partly because they are meagrely 
endowed by nature. ‘ 

To get this final result, however, it is neccs.sary to 
begin early with the simplest elements. If a boy has 
not learned at the infant .stage that twice tw’o are four, 
he is not likely to be able to understand the calculus 
at eighteen. 

Present a good model .—The child not only learns 
moral facts from his own regulated acts but, as_l 
have said, through sympathy with the acts of others. 
We tell the children .stories, or recite narrative versesf, 
which convey, without obtruding, moral teaching; 
and as they grow (dder, they themselves read similar 
narratives; the teacher conversing w'ith them about 
the develoj)ment and significance of the story. 
Thus a- good model is presented. But it is the 
teacher himself on whom the child chiefly fixes his 
eye. He is the model up to which the child has to 
grow. If you exhibit pa.ssion, or irritation, or disre¬ 
gard of the feelings of others, you are assuredly 
training up your pupils in these vices, whatever 
your direct teaching may be. It is the general at¬ 
mosphere a cliild breathes that educates, and - the^. 
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teacher creates it. Children arc never too young 
for this kind of influence, be it a good or an evil 
one. “ I verily do suppose,” says Sir George Elyot, in 
his GorenwHi% “that in the brains and hearts of 
children which be members sj)iritual, while they be 
tender and the little steps of reason begin in them to 
sprout, there may happen by evil custom some [jesti- 
ferous deed of vice to pierce the said members and to 
infect and corrupt the sc)ft and teiuler buds, whereby 
the fruit may grow wild and sometimes contain in it 
fervent and nK)rtal poison to the utter destruction of 
a realm.” 

luni* to use .— riiis y(3u d«j by guiding the child 
and helping him to lio rightly what he; know's to be 
right. Without siipcrvi.‘aon, moral training is im¬ 
possible; but the “lUpervision must be .sympathetic and 
easy. You must not be too urgent, l ime is w ith 3 '()u. 

Let your teaching' be auo/ytuo-synt/ietie .—That i.s to 
say, in historical and biograidiical readings, and in 
the reading of poctr)', as your ;jupils adxancc in 
years, the complex of comhict or of ethical thought 
has to be taken to pieces, and its elements, moral and 
immoral, brought to light with a view to a moral 
synthesis of the whole. Onl}'^ so is the lesson of an)- 
u.se at all. Eut do not overdo thi.s. If you are to 
produce a flame easily with Bryant & May’s matches, 
you must obey the directions on the box, “ Rub 
lightly.” Over-insistence in ethical matters is as 
superfluous and hurtful as over-cxjjlanation in in¬ 
tellectual matters. Have some faith in the innate 
activity of the human intellect and also in tha innate 
moral aspiration for The Good. Beligve that tl^e child 
must himself do the work of his own moral education 
•.under your guidance, just as he does the ^^vork of 
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intellectual instruction for himself under your guidance. 
Assume that the young mind is ready for moral teach¬ 
ings, nay, eager for them ; and while you, of course, 
handle moral and spiritual things gravely, let all that 
austerity be absent which seems to take for granted 
the inhcrjnt wickedness of the young. They are 
certainly by no means so wicked as you are: their 
few years make it impossible that they should be. 
The chilfl t[uickl>’ recognises the good ; but he wants 
your help to flo it: it is tli 'S you train. “ I suppo.se,'’ 
.said a little girl of four, “ it is no use my saying I 
am sorr\’, I must do it” the being sorry| 

Associate your teachings.— 'I'lic great lever in the 
hands of the educator is the asso<.,iatioii of the good 
conduct of the young with his apjjrobation. And I 
may atld that the asscx'iation of moral teaching with 
pleasing surroundings generall)', e.g. good temper, 
chcerfuinc.ss. ease of body and mind, music, etc., is of 
great effect. 

lixcrcise the memory. —This rule is of obvious im¬ 
portance. Vou do so by repetition of good and 
heroic ex.unples, or by incidental references to them, 
while the recitation of noble and insfuring woids is 
required fnjin the pupils at all fitting season.s. 

Thus, }'ou will find that, speaking generall)', the 
principles and rules of intellectual instruction are 
valid also for ethical instruction. Mven the evoking 
of the Will, though it more strictly belongs to Dis¬ 
cipline, is necessary for the full comprehension of 
instruction, whose end is Doing. 

Never morali.se : mor.alising is always abstract. In 
truth, you can well afford to repress your desire 
to moralise, for the occasions of moral instruc¬ 
tion are endless, inasmuch as it is necessarily 
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given chiefly through training, direct and indirect. 
Opportunities never fail. Moreover, the relations of 
teacher and pupils to each other and of all to the 
work, organi-sation', rules, and moral aim of the 
school, all involve moral instruction. Kindness, con- 
siderateness, generosity, justice, self-control, truth¬ 
fulness, honour, integrity—in fact, all moral ideas— 
are constantly entering as motive and end of conduct 
into the thousand particular acts that constitute the 
family and school life of each day. Life is woven 
out of thc.se threads. 

Not\\*ithstanding my insistence on l^uty in the 
.sequel, I am disposed to think that it i.s by the 
substance of the nnjral and .spiritual life, however it 
may be accjuired, more than b}' formal discipline 
that the etliical life of bo)'s and men, and of .society 
at largo, progresses. The habit of duty is a great 
thing; but there is no growth in it, sa\o in .so far as 
there is growth in the ideas that constitute law. A.-^ 
an abstract categorical iinijcrative it must always be 
present, but it can onl}- strengthen and give backbone 
to what is already there as ethical substance. It i.s 
the emotions which take possession (^f our con¬ 
sciousness when wc arc )'oung which grad nail j' go to 
con.stitute ethical ideas and the ideal of life for each 
of us, and sustain the seu.se of duty by allying it with 
a conscious feeling of The True and The Good. It 
is on the building-up of this ideal in the young 
that we must mainly rely for the maintenance of 
an ever higher and progressive standard of life in 
the community of adults ; and one of the chief 
results of di.scipline in bare duty to law is its con¬ 
tribution to this ideal by the indirect instruction 
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which it gives. It is only with the young that we 
have any chance of succeeding in this great moral 
and spiritual work, for among adults all true moral 
advance is unquestionably determined by the moral 
attitude and aims which were gradually and in¬ 
sensibly created in childhood and boyhood. “Only 
by education," says Jean Paul, “ can we sow upon a 
pure, soft soil the seeds of poison or of honey-hearing 
flowers, and, as the gods U) the first men, so do vve, 
physical and spiritual giants to children, descend to 
these little ones and form them to be great or small.” 
The Real, accordingly, seems, in the ethical sphere, to 
have claims prior to the Formal. “ The Good ” h‘as to be 
insiniiatcfl and made attractive, .so that child, bo}’, and 
man will find it be imjjo.ssible to attain to his own 
highc.st .satisfaction—the harmony and peace of ethical 
completene.ss—e.x'cept by a continual striving after 
the realisation in his own life of those ethical ideas 
which are not himself, but something greater than 
himself, and yet his’ true and larger .self.* 

It i.s the general moral atmosphere of idea and 
law which we habitually Oreathc that determines our 
conduct. Thi.b is the “ conscience of each of us " to 
which the words of Milton appl}'— 

" I ^\1ll pl.ue ^\ilhirl thciu as a guidu 
-My umpire consi-icni'c, whom if they will heai, 

• Liglil after light well used they shall atiaiu. 

And, to the end persisting, sale arrive*.” 


.At the same time, it is not ciuaigh that the young 
should be trained to recognise and do what is right 

* It is scarcely nucessary, after all 1 have said, to guard against the 
conclusioti that the child or boy is to be self-conscious of this process. 
This would be the way to iiianiifacture r. prig and a moral pedant. 
The child and boy, more or less, clearly/^^/all this, and a self-conscious 
system of ethics is gradually built up out uf it when the proper time comet. * 
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because of its intrinsic attractiveness: they must be 
required to do the right in obedience to law, to obey the 
dictates of authority as such. Indeed, it is largely 
through authority that they imbibe the substance of 
morality. The iron hand is only concealed by the 
velvet glove of love and persuasion. We shall now 
proceed to deal with this large and comple.K subject. 
The habituating to obedience to law as law—to duty 
as such—is of more immediate consequence to the 
State, though not for personal culture anrl growth, 
than in.struction by training, direct or indirect. 

Note.*- I have said tliat Will is root and thread of 
the proce.ss of rea.son and also of the ethical function 
of rcasoiL 7'he parallel of the growth of the ethical, 
which is a growth through acts (of our own or of 
others sympatheticall)' sharedj, and of the growth of 
reason, is noteworthy. As knowledge grous by an 
infinite number of step-by-step particular knowledge- 
experiences, so the ethical grows by an infinite number 
of particular act-e.\periences. 

Still further, as in the heart of reason there is self- 
initiating movement in a desire to know truth, so in 
the heart of the ethical movem('nt there is a .self- 
initiating movement which .seeks law of life as com¬ 
pleted .system". While, then, wc inu.st in the ethical, 
as in the rational, present things stcji by .step and in 
a certain order of complexity and didiculty, we are 
not to suppose that everything depends on us, and so 
worry cither the advancing intelligence or the grow¬ 
ing moral nature, with petty and peddling trifles, 
but rather have a large trust in the self-activity of 
the child. Ignore the insignificant and rest with 
faith on that which is broadly right; a child sees and 
does a thousand things for one you teach it to gay and 
do. Do not manipulate mind too much, or be 
always pulling up the flowers by the roots to .see if 
they are growing. 
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Authority. 

15V the fonnal or abstract in ethics \vc mean Law, 
and Duly to Law as such. It is assumed that the 
process of instruction in the Real of morality --the 
Good, is j^oiiiij on from day to day. 

The ethical ideas which constitute the real or sub¬ 
stance of morality cannot be trusted to determine a 
man’s conduct, still le^>s a boy’.s, save in. ordinary 
cases. Outside tlie ordinary and usual, the .sen«^e of 
duty to abstract Law, and that as Law of God, is 
indispensable. 

It is the Tmuj in ethical ideas, consequently, and 
obedience to that Law, which we must constantly 
keep before the younj^, if we arc to educate them so 
a.s to give them power over their own actions— 
capacity for free self-regulation as they grow in years. 
This evoking of moral energy in the face of diffi¬ 
culties, is moral disciolinc. Our aim is a “ Habit of 
good action under a .sense of Duty to Law as such." 
(Part I., Lect. VI.}. In moral education -the great 
principle of Method, “ invoke the Will," is conspicu- 
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ously Operative. It constitutes moral discipline. Thus 
only can we produce strong and manly characters 
instead of weak sentimentalists whom no man trusts. 

Will, as rca.son, knows and realise.s in consciousness 
the ethical idea as fact; and it is the same Will 
which carries the knowledge into action. The rational 
movement of Will completes and consummates it.self 
in its ethical function. The continued supremacy 
of the Will in identification with .Moral Law, is 
Virtue. 

The discipline of the Will to exert itself to 
fulfil di^ty has for its purpose the formation of a 
habit of willing rightly in difficult circumstances. 
It is by instruction in moral ideas and discipline in 
doing that we produce in a human being that iin- 
purposed tendency to will and act in a certain way 
which we call Habit By cultivating moral doing wo. 
moralise the young, not by merel)' building up 
“ apperception masses.” 

All virtue demands an effort of Will, an effort 
varying according to the dirficulties of the situation. 
The continual practice of willing in accordance w'ith 
moral law or maxim makes the effort gradually 
less, so that, in all ordinaty circumstances, an 
educated man wills the right and good almost uncon- 
.sciously. Virtue becomes to a large extent automatic. 
This result is the outcome of a long series of past 
efforts; but however easy the virtuous volition may 
ultimately be, there is ahvays in it some effbrt (e\en 
if it be only a memory of effort), and, always also, 
the recognition of duty to moral law as determining ’ 
that effbrt. * 

Since everything evidently depends on the habitual 
exercising of Will, the question at once stigge.sts 
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itself, How shall the schoolmaster or parent find occa¬ 
sions for this discipline of Will ? The answer is, that 
the occasions arc never-ceasing. They are constantly 
occurring : in fact it may be said that human life itself 
is largely a .scric.**' of moral occasions, and that life is 
truly life only in so far as it is the occasion of battle 
and the oppf)rtunity of victory. The underlying fact 
of man’s con.scioiis life as an ethical being is always 
struggle 'riie whole path of life 'uns uphill. 

Hut all acts do not furnish occasion. Numerous 
acts which a chikl or a man may do arc indifferent;' 
and perfect freedom must be allowed until some act, 
or proposeil act, conflicts with moral law This is 
important in I he education of the young. Let them 
alone as much as possible 

With the Young Laio /'v a Person. 

In the earlier j ears of life, the only form which the 
mt>ral laio can take is the Will eff the elder, the will, 
above all, of parent or teacher. Moral di.scipline of 
the Will, then, is, in the first in.stance, training in 
obedience to the will of the parent and the teacher;' 
not as their personal will, but as reprc.senting .society 
and the sum and consensus of ethical conviction.s. 
Obedience to external authority is the best guarantee 
that the boy will, as he grows older, obey the 
authority of his own higher .self. 

As the child increases in years, the moral law is 
itself gradually recognised by him, and the vindica¬ 
tion of the .soundness of our training is shown in the 
fact that he, when adolescent, can walk alone; that 
he caiii be trusted to will in accordance with the moral 
law, when parent and teacher are no longer present 
to guide and support him. The quality of our eduegt-*-' 
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tion is further justified by the fact that the youth 
now sees for himself that our regulative training 
was identical with tho inner demands of the moral ^ 
law, and were not simply our individual opinion. If 
we have not this fruit, we certainly have failed in 
our attempts to educate. 

Instead of .saying, then, that a child is to be 
habituated to the exercise of his Will in .accordance 
with the moral law or with moral ideas (w'hich are 
abstract), wo should rather say that he is to be 
habituated to the exercise of his Will in obedience 
to the ^command and authority of his parents and 
teachers as vicegerents of law and ideas. 

Accordingly, obedience U> the elder, as embodiment 
of pure law, has to be secured : and this is a highly 
disciplinary proces.s. It is a process of continual 
.self-sacrifice to duty ; for the teacher and his W’^ill 
represent law to which diit\' is due by the pupil. 

The child knows nolhijig of inner law, and the 
boy knows little. 'I'hcy are feeling their way to it. 
Law is abstract, and in germ only as yet. The 
young are concrete beings of sen.se and feeling 
The educator fparent, teacher, the state) is to them 
law—law in its concrete and visible form This is 
their Conscience, as yet external to them, and pre¬ 
ceding, evoking, and guiding the natural growth of 
inner law in them. 

For the securing of the habitual recognition of law 
as law, and as an end in itself for the free energy of 
Will (the essential characteristic of man as a good 
citizen and as a person), silmost everything depends 
on the character and behaviour of this external 
Conscience, viz. Authority or Law as embodied in 
the parent, the state, and the teacher. The method 

y 
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of moral discipline, accordingly, is through authority 
on the one side, and responsive effort on the other. 

It might be asked at this point, What right has a 
schoolmaster thus to impose himself, as law, on the 
young ? The answer is, The right of the mature mind 
to direct the immature mind, the right conferred by a 
man’s being the holder of the t.'adition of law, which 
is accumulated wisdom, and the '-ight inherent in the 
parent and the state ; all which a.c transferred to the 
teacher for the time being. 

This is the teacher’s right. Right may ultimately 
have to be supported by might. Hut mighT, in so 
far as it is not used in the service of right, foregoes 
its right, and is immoral ; consequently, ineffective 
and demoralising. Nay, even in the service of right, 
might is ineffective and demoralising when employed 
without absolute necessity. For might as such (mere 
physical force) can never truly moralise. Through 
.sympathy alone the child imitatively adopts the law 
in \'ou and from you. You leave him as free as 
possible in his acts; but when he acts in accordance 
with law of his own motion apparently, he is in truth 
merely obeying law as affirmed by you, and con¬ 
firmed by the promptings of his own emotional and 
rational nature. In the course of time, the latter 
alone governs. Doubtless, might can deter children 
from certain external acts, just as it protects law- 
abiding citizens from criminals : it is indispen.sable as 
a protective police. In the school also, might can 
deter; but inasmuch as the purpose of the school is 
education, it is an ethical purpose—that is to say, the 
attainment of certain positive ethical results in the 
pupils as self-directing wills, and the merely deterrent 
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cannot educate to this. In truth, we might almost 
go so far as to say that, except in so far as the 
young acquiesce in the law of their elders, the effect 
of law is demoralising. You cannot form character 
outside the will and tacit consent of the child. It 
is a mi.serable result of education, which can be 
identified with the merely negative result of a State 
Police. 

We concliirlo then that the Method of discipline to 
Duty is through Aiithorit)': and, further, that the 
authority which demands and commands obedience 
to law,In the famil}'anrl .school, is mokxj., AI’TIKJK* 
ITV, not Coercive Might. 'The whole subject of 
discipline to law and diitv', then, centres round this 
question of moral aiithoritv'. 

But before proceeding to thi.s question, let me 
interpo.se a few words (ui the ethical discipline in¬ 
volved in the 'purely intellectual w<.>rk of .schools, a 
question chxsely relevant to moral discipline. 

The.sc remarks are in supplement to Lecture VI. 
1 am induced to return to the subject bccau.se of its 
importance in determining the character of second¬ 
ary school and university .studic.s. 



r.Kc:TCRK 

THK UM,\'1II)\ I{1:TWI.Lx\ L\ rilLLKCTUAL AM) 
r.riiiCAi. nisc'fPiJNK. 

VVni'.N discussing tlu; (lucslion of intcllocludl training 
and discijdinc, I pointed out that training is the 
leading and helping the mind to achieve its end 
(which is knowledge), and that discipline involves 
no fresh intellectual process, but is to be distinguished 
from training only in so far as it calls either for self- 
initiation of Will, or for a more sustained and difficult 
energising of Will. I fence we found that formal 
or ab.stract subjects necc.ssaril)* di.sciplinc in a sense 
which real subjects can never dn.* 

The distinction applies with equal truth to Will in 
the ethical sphere, that is to .say, in the regulation 
and direction of feeling and emotion. When 1 help 
a child by direction, .sympathy, and encouragement, 
to do what is right and good, I train his Will to the 
habit of virtuous willing. When I leave him to 
initiate action for himself, or when I call on him to 
sustain moral activity in difficult circumstances be¬ 
cause it is hib duty to do so, although the moral idea 

* At the same time I have more than onre indicated that we have 
been in the habit of attaching too little importance to training as dis-,' 
tinguished from discipline. 
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which is to govern his conduct is not at the time 
attractive, but, on the contrary, repellent: 1 say, 
when I do the one or the other, I discipline the Will 
in its ethical relations. It is manifest, then, that the 
distinction between training and discipline is valid 
for intellectual and moral education alike. It is also 
obvious that the younger the pupil, the more must I 
rely on training, so that the Will hiibit may be formed, 
and so strengthened b)* use as to enable a boy, as he 
grows in years, to encounter moral difTiculties and 
overcome them. 

You will, no doubt, have seen it often remarked 
that infellectual work has a moral effect. What I 
have just said is the explanation, or philosoph)’, (jf 
the empirical observation The same formal power 
of Will is operative in the intellectual and in the 
moral sphere. The simplest act of knowing, as distin¬ 
guished from vague animal attuilion, involves the 
energy o{ Will, And the stud)' of an) thing that involves 
difficulty involves sustained energ)’ or cJ]ort. In the 
moral sphere, also, what is required (^f us, if we would 
be effectively virtuous, is the steady maintenance of the 
supremacy of Will over our feelings and emotions ; in 
other words, Self-control or self-direction. The same 
sustained Will-potency i.s, in relation to knowledge. 
Attention ; or self-application Whether, then, I exer¬ 
cise the pupil in the sustained application of Will in 
relation to knowing, which is attention, or in the 
sustained supremacy of W'ill, which is self-direction, 

1 train in willing in the face of difficulty. Thus. 

, exercise in one gives exercise in the other. This 
consideration is of no small weight in education. 

Professor Bain says (p. 402), “ Whoever is able to 
'maintain the order and discipline necessary to merely 
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intellectual or knowledge teaching, will leave on the 
minds of his pupils genuine moral impressions with¬ 
out proposing that as an end.” I would only add, 
“ if he maintains that order and discipline as a true, 
Authority, and tiot as a mere brute force.” 

It is clear, then, that a^ teachers we are always 
engaged in ethical work: we are either giving 
materials for right judgment, or by our method of 
giving them, we are training and disciplining Will. 
We gi\e such subjects of instruction as call for the 
prolonged exercise of Attention, .so that thereby we 
may discipline to the su.staining of Will ; and we 
so teach each subject as to make this cr(T)rt and 
exercise of attention by the pupils necessary to 
the acquisition of it Hut inasmuch as the power 
of Will is weak in childhood, we are careful to 
regulate our demand.s on attention according to the 
age of the pupil. \\*e help the W'ill by rousing 
interest in the subject taught, or by V)ur method or 
manner of teaching it; but while thus moderate in 
our demands, we take care that attention is close 
and sustained while it lasts If w'e do not do this, 
the exerci.se is of little value either for in.struction 
or discipline. At the same time, we do not ignore 
the fact that the Will is ahva\.s struggling with an 
infinity of feelings, and of internal images and a.s.socia- 
tions and external distractions, and that the act of 
Will in attention is never truly unbroken: it is 
rather a continual, and practically continuous, re¬ 
newal of effort, and in the momentary interval be¬ 
tween the efforts, there may be the intrusion of alien 
elements into consciousness. We allow for this ; and, 
as reasonable men, we are content with attention in 
the sense that the Will of the pupil is set in the right 
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direction, and is continually recovering itself, with a 
view to the accomplishing of some imposed task. In 
view of the same p-sychological fact, also, we prefer 
those subjects of instruction, as the pupil advances in 
years, which demand continuous effort; that is to say, 
which arc simply not done at ail if there be no con¬ 
tinuous effort the formal subject.s, viz. Geometry, 
Arithmetic, Language). 

Thus the wise conduct of (ordinary instruction 
contributes to ethical discipline, wliile, at the same 
time, furnishing knowledge or materials for guidance. 

It is of importance, I think, tliat we .should fully 
reali.se Ithat the moral element enters into the work of 
mere instruction and ac(juisition ■ on the other hand, 
training and discipline in virtuous willing for specifi¬ 
cally moral ends, repay the debt due to the intellect 
when acquiring knowledge, by contributing to the 
general power of .self-direction and of sustained 
purpose. • 



LECTURE IX. 

METHOD OK SECURING OliEDII-NCE TO AUTHORITY. 

The Short Wa v. Its Necessary Failure. 

Assuming that the iMcthod of discipline to duty 
is through Authoril)', tlie next que.stion is, Mow 
.shall 1 induce a child to rc.sjxuid to my authority, 
so that thereby he may be di.sciplincd? or to put it 
otherwise, IIou am 1 to get a child to perform re^ 
peated acts of will in conformit)' with moral law as 
represented by me, and in the teeth of his natural 
desires and impulses? 

The answer which lies on the surface is what Locke 
calls the “ Short Method." Tell the child to do or not 
to do certain things, and if he disobey, subject him 
to immediate physical pain introduced by a reproof, 
that is to say, a preliminary growl accompanied with 
an aspect of severity. The child will thus feel that, if 
he proposes to himself to disobey in future, he will 
have to balance the pleasure of di.sobedience against 
the certainty of bodily pain. 

A primeval savage would as a matter of course 
resort to this method, because he is a savage and is 
primeval. 

A method is a way, and a way is not a way at all,' 
if it does not lead to the goal you have in view, 
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And the question here is, Can we reach the goal in 
this way—the goal being a youth whose will is freely 
guided solely by reverence for the moral law and 
duty to it. To use a Kantian distinction—the “ short 
way ” is breaking-in children as we break a horse; 
and is not discipline in the true sense. 

First of all, it is evident that authority so exer¬ 
cised is the authority of coercive might, which we 
set aside as not moral authority at all. In the 
second place, if the above mode of procedure were 
the right mode, it would be impossible to carry it out 
consistently. It would demand of us con.stant vigil¬ 
ance, S(y that the child should always find his punish¬ 
ment for omission or commission awaiting him. If 
the punishment be not always there, he w^ill calculate 
his chances of c.scapc and behave accordingly. This 
has been found to be a serious difficulty : so serious 
that our forefathers had to call in the all-.seeing eye 
of God to help them, and tell children that if they 
escaped us, they could not e.scape the e}e w'hich is 
everywhere, and that if wc are not on the spot to 
punish them, God is there and will suppl}- our place 
and inflict chastisement; if not here, then hereafter. 

Now this “short w'ay,” if thoroughly and consistently 
carried out (and if you arc not prepared thoroughly 
to carry it out, you confess that there is something 
wrong in it), must result in one of two things, a slave 
or a rebel. It cannot moralise a human being who.se 
essence is Freedom. For you will cither crush the 
free spirit and produce a cowardly and craven siib- 
mission to external law, because of the terrors that 
surround disobedience: or^ you will produce^the re¬ 
action of reckless resistance, and make of your pupil 
a rebel against God and man—either an active, 
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daring rebel or a dull, dour one. The result may 
be a mixture of the two as in the street gamin. 

Man, however, has t(Jo much human nature in him 
to permit this system e\ er to be thoroughly carried 
out. A boy may be gradually hardening down into 
wickedness, or sinking down into inanity under the 
terror of father or teacher, when some happy accidental 
obliviousness in the parental or pedagogic tyrant, or, 
it may be, .some tender considoi ation or friendly word 
from a stranger, may give the poor boy a glimpse of 
better things, and sow the .seed of a higher and better 
life than that to wliich he is being trained. To poor 
and neglected children, then, let us always be ready 
with a kind word • we never know' what great results 
may flow fmm a little friendline.ss that co.sts us 
nothing. 

l.et me: repeat:--Man is a moral and spiritual 
being only in so far as he strives, and spontan¬ 

eously, after an ideal of life through rthe moral law'. 
This life alone is a life of effective virtue. 

That a man trained in the w'ay I have described 
(by the sliort w'aj-; does not do w'ickcdne.^-s is, so far 
as it goes, a desirable result; but it i^ at best negative 
virtue, which is in truth the negation of virtue. The 
man avoids doing wrong merely because of fear of 
certain painful consequences, which lie outside the 
moral and spiritual life altogether. Consistent treat- 
'ment of this kind, if it succeed at all, succeeds only 
in this negative sense, and tends to produce, as 1 
have said, a craven or a rebel. It matters not how 
bravely or proudly the man so educated may subse- 
quentl)^ bear him.self on ’Change or in Church, hfe is 
a miserable craven at bottom. The seed of the 
spiritual life has not even been sown in his heart. 
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I do not sa}' that there should 7 iez>er be physical 
coercion of some kind : \vc shall speak of this again ; 
but it is clear that the “ short way ’’ cannot possibl)' 
succeed in forming the true ethical habit, and we 
must give it up. 1 f I could be convinced there was 
no other way but this short way of making a bo)' into 
a virtuous man, I would certainly follow it* 

You may think that the picture I have painted of 
the “ short way " is crude and blotchy in its colouring ; 
but how am I to unveil the true princijile in a 
method ex'cept by exhibiting it in its consistent 
execution? If some think that I exaggerate, little 


* A ^uinewh.iL heavy niiluimcni hai been vliavMi ii|j .ijr.iiii'.i (.ireck 
srhoolmnstcrs nil llie ground i>t ilieir sc\ciitv. At the .larne time, .ill 
Creek wri tel a admit the neee^'.i'y of corporal piiiiibhmeiit; tliey gi\e 
mition, lio\ve\er, agaiiKst ovenloing il, ami agaiii'.t Using iipnn free 
buys punishinent biiil.ihle only for .-l.ivcb .\uU'a-d.i3s people aie in¬ 
clined to stigmatise as (iiiclty, pniii'^hineiit that, iii the ohien time, 
would have been regaided :is \ery tiiM.il indeed, ,iiul it m.iy be well to 
give butnu notion what w.is meant long .igo b) ±>e\erc di 1 ijilinc I 
shall give, thcrefoie, the «.italogue ol that old \illaiii, llaiibeile. .^ftei 
fifty-one years and seven montlih ot .^choolniasteiiiiL,', he thus ^ums up 
with some coiiipl.ueiiry hi" manife^tiuiic orautlioiit\ 


Strokes of the cane, . . 1)11,527 

Strokes of the rod, . i2).,coo 

Blows with the iiilei, 

Boxes on the ear, . . 10,235 

Tugs at the e 11, .... , 7i‘)0'; 

Blows on the he-ad with Ins kiiui'kle'-, . . ,115,800 

Impositions, . . ... 

Chiliiren threatened wiili the lod. Inn not siiiuk, 1.707 

Children made to kneel on round ha id pett", . 777 

Children made to kneel on a sharp-edged piece of wood, 031 

Children put on the wooden horse, . ^.001 


Professor Mahafly is inclined to think that the diaig^s of riiiehy 
brought against the Ciicek sclioolmnster are nut well founded, but there 
is a very suspicious passage in the sec oud book of Xenophon's .'Jva//asrjt 
where, speaking of the stern and rigid Clea'chus, Xenophon, says :— 
“So his soldiers felt tow'ardo him as boy's towards their schoolmaster.” 
One would naturally infei fiom such language that the average school¬ 
master used harsh discipline. The Roman schoolmaster certainly did. 
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- do they know the past family history of a logical and 
consistent Calvinistic puritanism. Ct‘ede cxperto. 

To fear the moral law is not to be afraid of it, but 
to reverence it : to fear God is not to be afraid of the 
Father of our spirits, but to reverence His Holy 
name: to be afraid of Him is to insult Him. Nay, 
were I as a teacher conscious that my pupils were 
afraid of me, 1, even though a mere mortal man, 
would feel deeply grieved; ai.d if I felt that I had 
not merited such treatment, 1 would feel deeply in¬ 
sulted. “ Moral training,” says Kant, “ is that which 
teaches a man to live as a free being.” 

liut this short way you may sa)' is given ; it is 
a thing of the past. Not whollv. 'The devil is always 
among us. Evcr\' tcaclu:r whose moral discipline 
may be summed up in tliese words, “ Do or suffer,” 
still follows it. Every teacher who thinks to train to 
effective virtue negatively and fails to rely on positive 
teaching, whether it be at Jiton or the humblest Infant 
School, follows it. Every teacher, who, when teach¬ 
ing, carries a cane or a pointer in his hand, as symbol 
of law, follows it. ICvery teacher who fails to cultivate 
a sympathetic, friendly, and humane relation with his 
pupils, follows it. Every teacher who feels his work a 
drudgery, follows it,—must follow it, whether he thinks 
he docs or not. Every Inspector who plays the part of 
the pedagogic beadle in the presence of little children 
sanctions it. The trail of the serpent is everywhere. 

What, then, are we to do? How are we to get 
children to cxerci.se their wills, so as to habituate 
them to good action under a sense of duty to moral 
law ? Jhis surely is a vital matter for the nation and 
for humanity. Authority is the engine of Discipline. 
What, then, is Authority ? 



LKCTL'RK 

WHAT IS MORAL AL’TI KJRITV ?—I rS CHAkACTKR- 

rsTics. 

When \vc ask the (jiioslion, " What is the Te.iclier as 
Law or Authority ? ” wc ask this: W hat is the 
precise nature of the influences which cc^mpcl, and 
which are justified by their nature in com|3elling, 
men or bo^-s to act rightly. 

Authority, we have seen, is not to be identified with 
coercive might, the formula of which is, “ Do this or 
suffer physical pain ; or it may be death.” Even in 
an army, a commander who relies on thi.s alone for 
getting men to do what he considers necessary for the 
attainment of a military purpose, will not a< complish 
the greatest things. There must be an intelligent 
acquiescence in arbitrary command, if a rc.spon.se 
is to be more than mechanical This is what is 
meant by troops having ab.solutc confidence in their 
general. The hi.story of great campaigns illus¬ 
trates this. God Himself, too, demands of His 
children a free and willing service. The only cir¬ 
cumstances in which pure coercive might operates 
is in the case of civil penalties, and these,operate 
only among those who (whatever their rank in society) 
\are themselves essentially non-moral, and belpng in 
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truth to the criminal clas.scs which are kept, and 
rightly kept, within the line of negative morality by 
fear of the physical consequences 

Education, so far from aiming at a result like this, 
aims at superseding such motives of action altogether 
by moral motiv’es. 'I’he compulsion to act thus or 
thus is to be an inner compulsion, ethical, not physical; 
the ethical, as we have seen, comprehending the 
rational as ground of the law inherent in those ideas 
to which we desire the voung to give effect. The 
‘moral im|)crativc” is within us; and the object of 
education is to evoke thi.^ moral imperativ^e in the 
per.sonalit}' of each, so that all may act frc 61 y and 
vvillinglv i«i accordance with its dictates. 

liut the "moral imperative” is generally identified 
with moral command or law, and diit)' to law as 
such, and i^, after all, only onc^ though it may be 
the central, element in the complex of motives that 
conij)el us to right action in the ?.ervicc of the 
(jood. If this be so, then pure law does not wholly 
explain nif)ra] niithority. W'c require a Larger in¬ 
terpretation. h'or, I mean by moral authority ail the 
motives vv'hich induce me—an adult—to di' the right 
and good, and which muse operate still more potently 
in the young. 

Moral Authority is, in truth, a complex of com¬ 
pelling inner moral forcc.s w'hich rc.sult in our doing 
the right and good instead of the wrong and evil. 
We .shall best ascertain the complex of forces which 
con.stitutc authority only by reflecting on the motive- 
forces vvjhich result in the moral act in ourselves and 
others. My analysis of this complex may be in¬ 
adequate ; but some analysis must be attempted. 
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Accordingly, I ask tlie question, What is it that 
compels you and me to do the right, when it is 
difficult and demands an effort and may be even 
painful, rather than the wrong, which is seductive 
and easy, because it is tlic satisfaction of nature in 
me and not of reason ? 

You will say that the <iiiswcr is, C'onscieuce. hi 
one sense this is an adequate answer ; but it gives no 
information, t'onscience itself is a complex thing, 
and it is precisely this which 1 desire to analyse in 
order to ascertain tjiosc element.s of moral authority 
which con.strain me to will in a certain direction, it 
being as??umed that 1 have alread\’ affirmed the right 
and good as a rational judgment. 

It .seems to me that the following elements enter 
into and con.stitute the complex notion of Moral 
Authority or Con.scieiice in its practical w'orking:— 

1. I recogni.se the moral idea w’hich I ha\e sub¬ 
sumed, in my judgment of reason, to be law for me, 
and to which, acctirdingl}’, 1 owe the of obedi¬ 
ence. I feel its potency and its inherent right to 
command me simpl}- as law. This is the Categorical 
Imperative: if 1 further recognise this law'as law of 
God, it has an infinite sanction. 

2. I, as a rational being, ha\e graduall)', under the 
multitudinou.s influence.s which I call my education, 
constituted for myself, an ideal of conduct up to 
which I strive to live as the true fulfilment of my 
being, and in union with which alone I can be con¬ 
scious of free and full life. If, in addition, I identify 
this ideal with God as sum of perfection, the ideal 
has, then, for me, infinite relations and attri^ctions. 
With a man of stoic mind, these two motives ought to 
suffice ; but, as a matter of fact, they require support. 
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3. Accordingly, I, as the average man, find myself 
inwardly constrained to the right and good because 
of my sympathy with the society of which I form a 
part, and which has sanctioned certain lines of conduct 
as alone virtuous. This sympathy reflects into me 
the strength of the social organism in general, and 
sustains, by a common guarantee, what would be 
otherwise only a subjective ideal. 

4. 1 am conscious that, by r.cting in a certain way, 
I shall command the appro'ung sympathy of my 
fellow-men, and by acting in another way, I shall 
incur their disapprobation and condemnation. 

5. I am, further, alive to the consequences 'that 
disapprobation as possibly resulting in harm to my 
material interests. 

All these elements enter into and constitute the 
constraining force (the ethical dynamic) which deter¬ 
mines me to will the right and good—the authority 
to which I yield obedience. The prt)cess of ethical 
discipline, accorflingly, is the bringing of all these 
into fictivity, so that when the boy .stands alone, he 
can be trusted to act as he ought to act. Each will 
thus become him.self a fresh centre of ethical life, 
and contribute, by his oWn action, to the binding of 
.society together by the bonds of the ethical ideal 
and law. 

To attain this end is by no means easy. Even the 
best fall short or in some way go wrong, so that there 
is in every man a di.scordant note. Society does not 
press hard, however, on the man who truly en- 
deavours. We forgive, for we ourselves need forgive- 
ness— from our fellow-men often, from God always. 

It is manifest that all these elements w'hich go to 
constitute moral authority are general and abstract 
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in their character, and, as general and abstract, arc 
outside the capacity of the child-mind. On the 
other hand, to begin with, every child of man is, as 
a being of reason, necessarily in search of the ideal 
and the law of his being, and is, moreover, endowed 
by nature with that sympathy which, taking the form 
of Goodwill to others and the love of the Goodwill of 
others, makes possible the social bond and all the 
social virtues. On this assumption, we endeavour to 
educate children up to the full stature of self-directing 
manhood. 

Now ^he position of the child is this, that while 
he is endowed with the sympathetic feelings and 
has the germ of law and of tlie ideal in him, he is 
incapable of recognising authority as a complex of 
inner facts and forces. Only what is concrete and 
visible can touch him. lie is as yet tender and un¬ 
formed, and oifly feeling his way to an ideal and to 
law. He is dependent on authority, as external^ 
visible and concrete, for the guidance of his conduct 
and the inner growth of authority in all its fulness. 
The visible and concrete embodiment of authority is 
the parent or teacher. 

What, then, is your position as Educator, as Moral 
Authority? It follows from what wc have said that 
your position is this:— 

1. You are the visible and concrete embodiment of 

the majesty of the Moral Law as Law. The child 
has growing in him, from day to day, a reverence for 
law in itself through his reverence for law as revealed 
in you his educator. * 

2. You are the visible and concrete embodiment 
of the ideal of life, and the child gradually forms 

z 
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and completes his ideal as that is revealed in you 
his educator. You arc the standard. It is you on 
whom he forms himself. 

3. You arc the visible and concrete embodiment 
of the social consensus as to the conduct of life. 
The child's range of vision is very limited, his 
horizon is restricted, and you, the parent or teacher, 
are to him society. 

4. To you, as visible and <.*mcretc embodiment of 
society, the child looks for that approbation or 
disapprobation which, when an adult, he desires or 
dreads from society at large. 

5. To you alone, as visible and concrete' embodi¬ 
ment of society, the child looks for those cottsequences 
of approbation or disapprobation which make his life, 
materially, h.'ipi)y or unhappy. 

We have been in search of the meaning of Moral 
Authority on which all true discipline of the young 
hangs, and I do not think that we jjo far wrong in 
trying to find it in the complex of motives that 
compels us adults to do the right. And, if the 
above analysis of our motives as adult.s, when w«* 
act virtuously, be correct, authority is not merely 
the right to command, inherent in moral law and in 
you as representing moral law, but it is a complex 
notion, and contains every element which commands, 
prompts, stimulates, induces, a human being to act 
virtuously. 

Authority, then, is, in education at least, a word 
which sums up all the ittfluences that can lead a child 
to exert himself to obey law in the face of difficulties; 
and you the teacher and parent embody this author¬ 
ity : you are authority in the flesh. And precisely to 
the extent that you embody and show forth all the'-; 
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elements of the complex notion, to that extent will 
you meet with a response in children and be training 
up young human spirits in the way they should go. 

The whole question, accordingly, of training and 
disciplining to effective virtue manifestly resolves 
itself into the question of the personal authority of 
the teacher, and his mode of exercising it. And if 
the above be a correct analysis of authority, it places 
the educator in a very grave position indeed. The 
Chureh addresses adults w hose characters arc already 
formed for good or evil. All the Church can do, as 
a teacher of the people, is to supply such nutriment 
and discipline as will keep the moral and .spiritual 
nature alive, and, perchance, cause it to grow and 
strengthen. The already-formed material is handed 
over to the Church and Society, as the school and 
the family have moulded it. The educator of the 
young is thus (when rightly regarded) perhaps the 
most important of all social functionaries. Mis work 
is fraught with the deepest issues lo the individual 
and to the State. 

I say the educator, because 1 include the family 
as well as the school. But inasmuch as modern 
necessities have placed the professional teacher in an 
exalted position of moral authority for the most active 
hours of the day, and constituted him the delegate of 
parents and of society during the.se hours, it is 
difficult to set limits to his possible influence. There 
is, of course, always working, for him or against him, 
the connate predispositions and temperaments of his 
pupils, and the influence of their homes and of the 
streets. Still, in schools for children removed from 
parental influence, in public institutions, and also in the 
great majority of day schools, the teacher is probably 
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the chief moral force. He too often fails to realise this, 
and is content to teach,and not to educate. So with 
society generally : it does not fully realise the power 
of education and the iniluence of a sound moral train¬ 
ing on the future of the nation, and constantly con¬ 
founds cducatitm with instruction in certain specified 
subjects. But those who follow the profession of 
teacher, and would fain be also educators, ought to 
be in advance of common opinion in a matter so 
closely affecting their own social function. 

The authority of the educator, then, is all in all;— 
everything resolves itself into this so far as the discip¬ 
line of the Will of the young and their whole moral 
education to duty is concerned; and, without it, 
intellectual instruction in morality and religion will 
have little effect in moulding character. 

Ethical Fm fiction of the Teacher .—In relation to 
the young, then, we see what authorit)^ means: let us 
sum it up as a concrete reality. 

Authority is a person who is 

(1) The fountain and giver of law of conduct— 

the moral law ; anil the exactor of duty to 
law. 

(2) .The standard of life to the child which he is 

to imitate—the moral ideal. 

(3) The representative of the social consensus as 

to the standard of life and intercourse, 
which supports each individual in his 
ethical endeavours. 

(4) The source of approbation for law obeyed: 
f and conversely, of disapprobation. 

(5) The dispenser of the consequences of obedi¬ 

ence, and disobedience, to law. 
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The primaty condition of all ejfective Authority is 
Sympathy. 

If in all the above respects a man is a*true authority, 
and as such discharges his duty wisely, he is a supreme 
educator so far as the training and discipline of the 
Will of the pupils are concerned, and, consequently, so 
far as the formation of moral ideals and the virtuous 
habit of mind are concerned. If he fall short of being 
this impersonation of true .luthority, and in so far as 
he falls short, he must fail to train and discipline to a 
habit of virtue—nay, he may, so to speak, disorganise 
the wills of the young and demoralise them. 

We are not here, let me remind )'ou, speaking of 
moral and religious instruction —the substance of the 
ethical state of mind;—but onh' of the discipline of the 
Will on the assumption that direct moral instruction 
is at the same time given, and that it is largely given 
through daily activities. Let us now consider the 
Educator as a true authority in more detail and see 
all that it implic.s. 



CONCrJJSTON. 

There has now been laid before you in the course of 
these Lectures wheat I conceive to be the Theory and 
Art of Education. I have spent so much of my time in 
schools of various kinds that 1 have felt the necessity 
of treating; every question of theory and art from* the 
standpoint of the school-room floor : in other words, I 
have set dow n nothin" which is not, in my opinion, 
practicable. 

The supreme end of all education, the materials of 
instruction, the method of instruction, ti*Hinin^ and 
discipline cas determined by the way in which the 
human mind grows, the practical relations nf theory 
to method have all occupied our atcention. The 
supreme ethical end as determined by the very 
nature and function of human reason has for its con¬ 
dition, as you must have seen, the sr/Z'-nctivity of Will- 
reason in knowing and the j/?^dircction of the same 
Will-reason in conduct, with a view to the fulfilment of 
an ideal under a sense of law. Rea.son-activity, and 
its result, knowledge, is of value only as the pre-con¬ 
dition of the ethical life. That a man may lead a 
worthy, nay, a noble life, both as the member*of a 
family and as a citizen, with a limited range of know¬ 
ledge is beyond question, if that knowledge has been 
rightly directed. Hut the ethical has a larger meaning 
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than this. All that extends our rational comprehen¬ 
sion of the world and of man lifts us to a higher plane 
of humanity, elevates the inner life and gives a deeper 
meaning to the most ordinary duties, because we then 
sec them in the light of ideas and of their relations 
to a Larger whole. 'Lhis life is life in God—Himself 
the source and process and end of all life. 

The method of instruction, you will have seen, is 
essentially the same in all subjects ; and this, because 
method is based on the necessary process of human 
reason in dealing w ith its experience as yielded to it 
by inner and outer sen.se. And the main consideration 
is tli* 5 , that the method whereby man is to be educated 
to the highest possible for him, rests ultimately on the 
fact of Will as that which is root and possibility of 
reason—of which, indeed, reason is but the formal 
movement. This Will, by virtue of the end, idea and 
idctal of which it is the promise and possibility, and 
whiclf ideal*lies hidden in its ever-aspiring movement, 
is one and identical in the reason-energy and in the 
ethical issue. Such a conception manifc.stly gives unity 
to educational theory. Tor the self-activity of Will is 
at once the prime condition of all true appropriation of 
knowledge and al.so of all ethical activity that is truly 
the expression of ourselves. The training and dis¬ 
cipline of Will, accordingly, is the prime function of 
the man who would educate himself or another. But 
just as God Flimself can give utterance to His infinite 
Will only through the Real of nature and man, so 
man can ethically express himself only, through the 
real «f his relations to nature, to man, and to God. 
He has to make realities his own if he would 
appropriate the riches of the Divine manifestation. 
It is in the apprehension of the truth of relations that 
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he fulfils the Divine reason in him; and it is that truth 
which makes him free by revealing the law of his 
activity. In this, Jis his end, he finds the only possible 
answer to the Why and Wherefore of his mysterious 
existence ; and what is this end .save God Himself, 
in Whom we live and movje and have our being? 

Method is of value because it enables us to train in 
the real elements (jf mir earthly life in accordance with 
the Divine law of growth, in such a way as to make the 
attainment of the end possible for all normal human 
beings. This is the only “ liberal ” education. What 
is conventioiicilly called “culture” is du.st and ashes 
in the teeth e.xcept in so far as it leads to this. tThe 
“enthusiasm of huinanily,” of which this century*has 
heard so much, will not neglect the material and 
political conditions whicli are essential to the growth 
of every citizen up to his fulne.ss of .stature as a man ; 
but it will find the main channel for its energies in 
education. Education is the chief aim of'all polities, 
as we do not doubt it has been the Divine purpose in 
the past perplexed and dl.-^tressiiig history of mankind. 
To the teacher, more than to any other, accordingly, 
the future belongs. 

Postsa'ipt — 

I have spoken pretty fully of ethical education as 
Art, but have excluded the detailed application of 
Method to intellectual in.struction. My book on 
Language and Linguistic Method in the School^ 
however, deals with the most important element in- 
intellectual education—the Humanistic. 
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APPENDIX I. 

NOTliS ON SUIJJICCTS FOU a)NSll)KRAT10N ANU 

I. Sc/iool Management and Organisation. 

t 

Wii have tlirouj^hout assumed, in the preceding 
Course, that we have been sjjcaking of the education 
of the human min<l in general. Jiut the advantages 
and disadvantages of congregating boys and girls fur 
purposes of instruction and education are worthy of 
special consideration. The questions to be considered 
are-i- 

1. To* what extent are the ends, subjects, and 
methods of education modified when there arc large 
numbers to deal with ? 

2. What is the maximum number which should be 
placed under one Headmaster? 

3. I Tow many can be taught together in one class? 

4. How is the difficulty of large numbers to be 
overcome when the jmpils are of different ages and 
various stages of progress. The general answer, of 
course, is— Organisation. What do we mean by 
this? We mean— 

(i.) The Organisation of the Instruction. The in¬ 
struction-scheme is presumed to have fixed regard tp 
the 'educational aim of the school. It must be 
devised with a view to the work, not only of successive 
years, but of successive terms, and even of successive 
weeks. Length and difficulty of daily lessons have to 
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receive careful attention; they must be adapted to 
the average pupil. - 

The curriculum of instruction to be laid down for 
different kinds of schools has to be discussed with 
reference to the general scope and purpose of all 
education. 

It may appear impossible to give such instruction in 
all the subjects enumerated under the head of Materials 
(Pt. I., Lcct. VII.) .IS to give an exact basis for further 
progress, and, above all, intellectual interest in making 
further progress. But it is iiuitc possible to do so, if 
we begin betimes and build up gradually from the 
foundation, felling back at every stage on previous 
stages and connecting the earlier with the later. We 
have always to think of quality rather than quantity. 
The actual amount to be acquired is, in truth ‘not 
great. The difficulty which meets us in carrying out 
an idejil instruction-plan is the Time-table. 

The in.struction-plan ccnnpcls us to consider the 
respective claims of the rcal-naturali.stic and real- 
humanistic in a school curriculum. TJie latjer is 
the centre round which all education must revolve. 
This does not to any extent affect the position 
taken up in dealing with the materials of education 
—viz. that the real-naturalistic .should run through 
the whole curriculum of instruction from infancy to 
manhood, being especially prominent up to the 
fifteenth year. 

As a guide in the arrangement of the succession 
of lessons daily, Bacon’s words miiy be adapted to the 
school, viz.: “ Interchange of contraries with a tendency 
to the more benign extreme.” Formal and Real 
subjects should be interchanged with a tendency 
towards the “ more benign ” Real. 

Encyclopaedism in the instruction-plan has to b^on- 
stdered in view of the fact that education is an exten¬ 
sive as well as intensive process. Breadth of basis. 

Specialisation in Schools: is this permissible ? or, is 
it a characteristic of the University alone? 
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(2.) The Organisation of the Pupils^ i.e. the fitting 
them into the instruction-scheme; in other words 
Classification. In connection with Organi.sation of 
pupils, Examinations, written and oral, Removes, Leav¬ 
ing Certificates, etc. etc., have to be discussed. 

In this connection, too, Class Alanipiilalion, Place- 
taking, Prizes, Expedients and Devices in Teaching 
as distinguished from Methods, demand attention. 

Thereafter, Scliool-Kooins, School I'urniture, Light, 
and Vcntilation,*'Appfiratus for teaching, Text-Books, 
Manual Work in schools, are all subjects for dis¬ 
cussion. Also the comfort and the decoration of 
school-rooms. 

In every tjue.stion the Ethical luid mu.st alway.s be 
present t<» us, as governing all practical questions of 
detail, and throwing light on dilficiilt point.s. 


2. Organisation of a State School and 

Relation of the State to the Sihool. 

TJie different grades of schools are to be deter¬ 
mined by the periods of mental development. They 
are— 

From 3rd lill 6th yc.ii, KiMa-.KO tk'i ii.\ .*3cilooL.^, 01 Infant 

Asylums 

., 6ih „ Sih „ J.\r\Nr Sc'HOOL" 

„ Slh „ ijlh „ I’KIMVKY Scilo«»'^ (I.ower-l’rim.uy to 

12th, Upiicr-pi iiiiHry to isih }c.ii f). 

From 15th to end of 18th yeai, Sl'CoM JAM \ ok Uk.h St rfOOi>, with 

a view to Prufessioiial Ti.iiiiiiig. 

,, „ „ „ Tlliinicai Schools, with a view to 

Jijilubtrial Tiaiiiiiig 

Above IS years l<'N'ivrKi.uiL's. 

Note.— Tlh'se tm^hl he alt undet one ro<>J; hul m lhat ca^e the hue of 
(Umurcation between each would have to be xltonglv drawn, hei.au 5 e each 
has its own idea by which ih wot k must he gave/ iieJ. 

* It is in vain to contend ag.iinst the passion of schoolmasters for a 
vitiated atmosphere. Should the medic.'.! ofTiccrs of the country not see 
to this P 

t The Upper-Primary may belong to the secondary schools, and 
usually docs so. 
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In addition a State must provide Technical Colleges 
which are to be clefinctl as higher schools intended 
to prepare for some specific industrial function, as 
opposed to schools whose aim is purely the liberal 
education of the man, or professional work. The 
place of these Technical Colleges in an industrial 
nation, and, to what extent they can be so moulded 
as to give education as well as instruction, are ques¬ 
tions to be considered. 

Giri/s Schools.— The <iuestion, “To what extent 
difference of sex affects the education of Girls,” has to 
be disciKSsed. Mixed Schooj». Teaching by Women, 
etc. 

Continuation and Kvemno Schools. —These 
must be j)artof a State-system and .should be .specially 
directed to literary, civic, and musical, training. But 
technical instruction should al.so be provided in-them 
for .apprentices. 


3 . The Teacher. 

Is he a retailor of .so much knowledge fiv.* .so much 
money? Or, Is he .an Educator ? 11 is true po.sition 

in the State and his precise .social significance as an 
ethical agent. Intellectual and moral qualifications. 

Professional training. The general education of the 
Teacher should, like th«it of other professions, be in 
the line of the higher education of the country, but 
it demands more breadth. Mis professional training 
is a matter to be determined in its details by time, 
place, ^nd circumstance. (Training Colleges and 
Normal Schooks. The Universities as Schools of 
Education.) 

The Hc.'idmaster’s relation to his Assistants, I’owers 
and position of Asssistant.s, etc. etc. Relation of 
Headmasters to Governing Bodies. The constittSlion 
of Governing Bodies. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON CLASS-MANACIKMENT. 

Presuming that a master is familiar with his subject 
and with methods, the next consideration is, I low can 
he liest learn to teach and control a class ? The 
anst^cr is the same as we should jjive if asked, How 
is a carpenter to learn to make a cart ? By seeing, 
it well done, and then by doirig it himself. Agenda 
agendo. He must practise —at first under super¬ 
intendence and then by himself. Some men will 
feel that thc^ hold the reins firmly after a few days' 
experience: others take longer: others again will 
always have a dim feeling of incapacity when they 
enter their class-rooms. To these last I say, leave the 
profession at once. You can do little good, and you 
will lead a miserable life. This docs not apply to 
mere nervous hesitancy, if the boys do not see it. 

And yet, just as directions how lo proceed in a 
surgical operation will very much help a young surgeon 
not only in his first, but in all future, attempts, I shall 
set down here certain notes made from time to time 
by myself when visiting schools, as they may be of 
value to young teachers. I presume, of course, that 
you have a class before you—not a mob. 

Th^ class is a unity; but do not forget that it is 
mftde up of many though it be a unity, and that 
teacher succeeds with it only in so far as each boy 
takes part in every act and thought of every other. 
This is the primary consideration in class-management. 

2 t " 
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The sympathy and co-operation of each with all ,are 
essential. 

To help the attainment of this result a few expedi¬ 
ents or devices suggest themselves:— 

1. I think on the whole that the best form of a 
class is that ('f a horse-shoe. 

2 . The master should stand still, and in the same 
place during a lesson, drawing to himself the eyes of 
all members of the class. 1 To should not move about, 
but stand erect, or sit in a raised chair. 

3 . His mind and manner should be concentrated 

on the lesson, and on securing the grccatest amount of 
thought and work from each member of the class. 
This concentration will act electrically on the class, 
and make the spirits of each “ attentive.” • 

4 . If you find yourself falling into the habif of 
speaking much in a class, be assured you are pre¬ 
lecting, not teaching. The boy.s have to teach them¬ 
selves under your guidance. It is not you who have 
to do the work of learning, but they. Your expendi¬ 
ture of energy .should be mental, not physical. * 

Examination. 

Note. —Examimition should be conversatiunal both 
in its tone ami charactcristirs. 

(«) In putting (lugstions be select in the use of 
words, concise and brief. 

{b) Do not question straight “ down the class ”; 
but always put the question first, and then name the 
boy who is to answer, without repeating it. 

{c) Take only such an.swers as all may hear. This 
secures articulateness of utterance in the pupils. Call 
for the repetition of answers from the more backward 
boys. e 

Xd) Take only complete sentences in reply to your 
questions. 

{e) Speak in a calm, clear, moderated tone, as 
nearly as possible approaching to the conversational. 
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Loudness and quickness drive thought, of which the 
essence is deliberation and calm, out 0/hoys. 

(/) Avoid fussiness, relying on purpose and method, 
and not on personiil activity either of mind or body. 

(^) If a class fail to answer any question and you 
have to te// them, make the class repeat the answer 
simiiltanecjusly before you pass on; and also ask 
.several individually. Then write it on the blackboard. 

(A) In putting que.stions demanding some thought 
to answer, give time. Rapidity in question and 
answer is applicable only to inemory questions. ■ In 
these you may be as rapid as you please. 

(/■) Always prepare your lesson.s, to the extent 
at lea.st of determining your method and aim in 
exifinination and of limiting the amount you mean 
tolteach in any one lesson. 

(y) In examining, do not mix up things that are 
different, eg. spelling with etymologies, meaning of 
word.s, and meaning of .sentences. Do one thing at a 
time. 

Rcrjj,ombcr you are not .so much teaching a 
le.sson as teaching jw/r/zz/ZA, or, rather, helping them 
to teach'them.selve.s, and direct your .special attention, 
consequently, to the worse half of your class. 

(/) Sum up every .stejj in a lesson on the blcick- 
board, and then use the board for a rapid rcvi.sion of 
the le.sson before dismissing the cla.ss. 

(;«) In examination, be carne.st; and your boys 
will feci that you arc earnest, if the carnc.stnc.ss is 
real, and not merely an earnc.st desire for vain display, 
or the earncstnc.ss of the street-preacher. 'Fhink of 
the pupils, not of yourself: in short, attend to the 
class and the class will attend to you. 

(«) The great art of all teaching and all ex¬ 
amining, depends on the power the teacher has of 
assuming in imagination the attitude of ignorance 
towards the subject that is to be learned, and there¬ 
upon advancing to the kno\\ ledge of it in company 
with the pupil. ^ 
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Readinc; * 

(a) Let each pupil finish his sentence before you 
allow any c<jrrcctions. 

(^) Never allow your pupils to read “straight 
down” the c^iss. Name the reader. 

(c) Let the upper class pupils always read more 
than one sentence. 

(fl?) When your class is reading, do not use a book 
yourself. Listen simply. In this way you compel 
clear enunciation. 

Dict.vtion and Compo.sition. 

(a) In dictation make your pupils write three tiipes 
correctly on a slate the words they misspell. • 

(//) Illustrate common errors in spelling by means of 
the blackboard. 

(c) In like manner with common errors in com¬ 
position. 

{d) In teaching elementaty narrative composition, 
make the pupils write each complete senl^nce fcs a 
separate paragraph. 

Grammar. 

{ci) In parsing, make each pupil complete the 
parsing of a clau.se, and not par.se .simply one worcl. 

{b) Fall back on rea.sons and rules when parsing, 
in the case of every mistake that is made. 

{c) In the parsing of any language, after the oral 
lesson has been given, send the boys to their .seats to 
write out the parsing (or a portion of it) in tabular 
form. 

General. 

Have half-a-day a week set free for revisal of what¬ 
ever is taught; and the more that revisal is done on 
paper the better. The evening previous to the revisal 
should be set free for preparation. 

I mean reading in any language; not merely English. 
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Husband your powers at the beginning of the 
school-day. 

The rod and all physical penalties exist because of 
four things,—want of self-control in the schoolmaster ; 
want of ethical purpose in the schoolmaster; want of 
method in teaching; want of good organisation and 
classification. Where all these things are present 
instead of absent, the rod will be very rarely, if ever, 
resorted to. In any case, never punish except for 
deliberate wrong-doing. Blame privately, praise pub¬ 
licly. " 

. Place-taking 

has been invented by masters for the purpose of 
securing the attention and stimulating the boys to 
work, it is a bad substitute for good teaching. At the 
same time, place-taking may be practised because it 
gives vivacity to a class; but the merit list of the 
term or year should be determined only to the extent 
of ten per cent, of the marks as ascertained by the 
class-places held from day to day. This merit list 
sholild deiDend almost wholly on the results of 
fortnightly examinations. 

Prizes are hurtful: a certificate of having attained 
first, second, or third class in the year’s work is all 
that is needed, except in the schools w'hich wish to 
advertise themselves by sending their pupils home 
with gaudy books.* 

* In this case a little sap^icity will enable you to devise measures 
which will ensure evtry boy carrying home a gilt advertisement of 
his merits on some pretext or other. 



Note on Unity of Reason with reference to the 
process of Intelligence generally as treated in 
the text. 

WllKN the conscious subject functions Will for pur¬ 
poses of knowledge and consequent conduct, it asks 
of the thing before it, and of all things in thceir 
relations, ivhat the)' ijrcciscly are. The an.swer must 
ultimately bo the |jurified record of the sensate plus 
the satisfaction of the dialectic form of the rea.son- 
movement in its specific reference to that sensate. 
It is this end towards which Will-reason is always 
.striving; and to accomplish it, it has to take succes¬ 
sive steps. It stands face to face with a'syntfiesis 
giveUy and it has to understand that synthesis, and to 
catcgori.se it: and then only does it fulfil its purpose, 
which is knowledge. The rudimentary act of Pcrcipi- 
ence contains in itself the inode of procedure, for it is 
a separating of a one total complex from other 
complexes, and synthesising it with the conscious 
subject. This process of taking things, and then 
the elements of things, apart, and then .synthesis¬ 
ing thein, thereby converting sense-synthesis or - 
synopsis into rational .synthesis, is always going on. 
We can imagine a rational being so endowed as to 
analyse and synthesise in a single flash of intui¬ 
tion ; but if it did so, it would still have to^ go 
through the necessary steps (with whatever celerity) 
whereby the rational synthesis was attained. These 
steps are all contained in the final complex act, 
which alone is true knowing; but when we 
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separate this final complex act into its constituents, 
the logical order of these steps becomes also a time- 
order ; because all is in Time. As separated we call 
them Attiiition, Discrimination, Perception, Compari¬ 
son, Conception of the individual, General Concep¬ 
tion, Reasoned or Caii.sal ground; and these move¬ 
ments, with their auxiliary conditions in sense, 
Imagination, Memory, and Association, constitute 
the substance of Rational Psychology. But the 
various steps are all elements in or moments of 
the final complex act of Reason in knowing: Reason 
or the rational act is to be regarded as a One in 
many moments. For purpo.ses of clearness we have 
to separate the functionings of mind in so far as they 
ar^di.scriminablc. 

^ot only is the unity of Reason, as a one Will- 
movement in many moments towards an end, thus 
exhibited, but it is seen that the idea and the ideal 
themselves emerge out of reason as so conceived. 
What we have to render an account of are complexes, 
and finally the one total complex, the universe of 
things. Will, being, by virtue of its essential nature, 
a free activity, is for ever restless and for ever push¬ 
ing on, even to the transcending of the limits of Time 
and Space. It is the total individual thing which it 
has to explain in its whole notion, and also in the 
idea within the notion, this idea being the true 
differentiation of the thing—at once its essence, cause, 
and Tt-Aoff relatively to itself. It thus insists on push¬ 
ing on till it grasps this true isness of the thing, to 
which, however, it can never attain even in a physical 
sense ; and which, if attained, would still leave for 
our solution the true “ isness ” of that ultimate physical 
“ isness." This true “ isne.ss ” is the idea and the 
“ one ” which explains the parts. The ideals again, 
as*distinguished from the idca^ is of the concrete; 
it is the perfected complex: and it is Will, as-^a 
necessary pursuer of ends, which makes the ideal (no 
less than the idea) a possible fact of consciousness, 
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both in the sphere of knowledge, of ethics, of 
aesthetics, and of education. 

It would be out of place to prosecute this subject 
further here. All I wish to do is to emphasise the 
unity of Rca.son and the Reason-movement as that is 
brought to light by regarding Will as root of reason 
and nerve of reason from first to last; the various 
steps in the process which psychology lays bare being 
only logical moments of a one act, though presenting 
themselves to us in a time-order, because we exist in 
Time. 

The process of knowing is analytico - synthetic. 
Further, the reason act is not only a one act in 
several moments according to a certain logical or^er, 
but in each separate moment the whole reasonis 
present, and is repeating itself. In Percipience I dis¬ 
criminate and isolate and .s}'nthesise it with itself 
in consciousness (analytico-synthetic) ; in Concipience 
I i.solate the parts in the conceived thing, and syn¬ 
thesise them as a one thing (in many) (analytico- 
synthetic) ; in the general concept 1 SSblate* like 
characters in a plurality of objects, and synthesise 
them in a one rational thing or entity (analytico- 
synthetic) ; and this process is also the process of 
inductive reasoning (many in one). Tn deductive 
reasoning, again, as when I say, “That beast is 
ferocious; becau.se it‘‘is a tiger; and all tigers are 
ferocious,” I have isolated the bea.st before me from 
other objects, and synthesi.sed it with the general 
concept- “tiger,” and all that is implicit in “tiger” 
(analytico-synthetic). In affirming the cause of an 
effect', I isolate particular antecedent and sequent, 
and synthesise them in a causal unity: the one 
always contains the other (analytico - synthetic). 
The simple act of percipience of the single, ^ith 
which we began, becomes, it is true, more complex as 
experience presses plurality more and more upon us 
ano demands rationalisation; but that is all. Thus the 
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central Will, whose “ end *’ is the causal rationalisation 
of all experience as an ultimate one in many and 
many in one, behaves itself always in the same way. 
Each step is rationally jjrounded, from the dialectic 
process in simple pcrcipience upwards ; and each step 
is also a synthesis or judgment [Judgment and 
thought-afhrmatioii are the same: the judgment- 
fortn exists only when articulated into subject and 
predicate: when exi^ressed in words it is a pro¬ 
position.] 

Nay, even the attuit in the animal mind is, as being 
a resultant synopsis^ an anticipation of judgment (differ¬ 
ence and integration)—a judgment within the domain 
of Sensation pure and simple, which, with the advent 
of 9^eason, is transformed into a synthesis. 

4 f, then, we wish to generalise, in one word, the way 
or form of the reason-movement, it is to be called the 
Analytico-synthctic way—the search for identity in 
difference. The ultimate result is that Will-reason, in 
its necessary dialectic, insists on grasping the cosmic 
whole of identity in difference as a synthesis of Pheno¬ 
menon aiiS primal perduring One Reason. 

As a system of Reason, however, the world is 
outside, and remote from, mere feeling in the indi¬ 
vidual subject, even in its highest attuitional form. 
It is only when the conscious or feeling subject 
evolves itself as Will moving as a dialectic process, 
that it becomes aware of the univer.se as a reasoned 
system. That reasoned s)’stem, or system of reason, 
is outside there all the while ; but until I have reason, 
how can I see the reason in it ? It is not my reason 
that reveals the reason of the universe to that uni¬ 
verse ; the function of my reason is to make explicit 
thejreason in the universe of sensation to me^ a self- 
conscious subject. Prior to the emergence of reasop 
in nian, the universal Reason is there in things aha 
in man’s sensation of things. The man bom blind 
cannot see light; the conscious subject cannot slee 
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Reason-universal until it grows within itself the eye 
of reason. - And when it grows, it does not say, 
“ Light is there because L have an eye,” but rather, 
“ I, having an eye, can now see the light which all the 
while was there.” I cannot, as a matter of fact, know 
the universe except as a reasoned system ; the seem¬ 
ing chaos oi sensation, from the initial to the final act 
of the self-conscious subject, is necessarily gripped as 
a reasoned world. Finite reason itself might be 
briefly defined as a conscious being freely moving to 
the reduction of all to itself in the form of Causality ; 
which is the form of the initial act of Percipience as 
well as of the last act of completed knowledge. 
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Return to Dualism. By SroTUs Novanticus (Professor S. S. 
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NOTICES or FIRST EDITION. 

*' 1 congratiilutu you very siiicoruly on tlio pnxliu-lioii of this remarkable little 
book. Its riMulta am aiiioii;' the best in i>hiI>»ao]>hy; at the same time tliat jronr 
deduction of them frinu tliu Kiinpln act of iicn'ipnnie-u is at once oiigiiial and 
liHppy.”—From I>r lli ti'hisdn Suki imj. 

" The book is an analysis of Pons'iition iinlcpcn'luiitly iiiidortaken, but with 
ftill knowledge of, and reference to, the Kant mu inM-stigallun. . . . The whole is 
workei^ut with niuch sureness of teiioh and with real philosuphical iiisiglit. The 
uutliq^ knowledge and use of Gnriiiaii thought is llavuutod by a certain sturdy 
Hcotch iiidupotideiK'o as well as by an infiision tit Scotoli Ciiiitioii. . . . The book 
makes the inipressiun of ha%liig Ih'cii wiitlen by one who lus liold hiinsolf at sonic 
distance from the philosopliical schools, .iiid who has oinbodiod in his work the 
results of his inatui-u thought. . . . Uelativity (with the author) in soriiething ipiite 
dlflereiit fhim llclatudness. . . . Wluit is sanl by llic author is said 'Vith admirable 
clearness.”—From AhuJ, (Iclobcr 1881. 

“... As a connected nuisui.od Ixidy of doctrines, the explanation olforeil by 
' Sootus m>vaiitiir.s' coiistiliitcH ii new pliilosophic.t] theory. . . . Dy the help of 
this lorsalilo will-furcc, the wliter endeavours to solve the gieut xirolilcins of 
philosophy. ... If the roHsoiiiiigs and conclusions are not always satisfactory, the 
book will still bn intcnisting to tlio reiulers of phiIo.so]ihy on acuoniit of tlin light 
it tlirowa on several imisn-tant points of speculative iiiriuiry, and also tbr the 
thoroughjiuHs with which the doctrines aru deve]o]Msl and c.iiri(‘ij out.” Fmn 
The Seuteman. 

"The anonymous work Milaphyaiea Noea ct VUnutn, liy ' Scotus XuvuiitiruH,' 
well deserves the careful attention of all wlio can appiucintu a Hiistained piece of 
ronsoiiiiig. . . . The book displuya iniioh iiiatnrity of thunght throughout, and the 
author, whoever he is, ixissesscs a coiiiplcto gras}) of phllosoidiical distlnctlon.s. . . . 
Thougli he works out his theory forcibly in his own wa>, he has evidently been 
largely inilueucwd by Kant and the iKJst-Kaiitlan Idealists, jiartiriilarly, pcrliaps, 
by Fichte. ... It may be described as a succinct hut coniprohoiisivo sketch of a 
metaphysical psychology.’’—From The CottUmporary Iterit^. 

"... In the instance before us, while the suluect liandlod Is a large one, the 
treatment it receives (notwithstauding the brevity of the book) is wonderAilly ftili. 

' Sootus Kovaiitlcus ’ wastes none of his space in rhetorical verbiage nor In wordy 
excunions Into the picturesque flohls otijoiuliig Ins Bul)|eci proper, but coiifluea 
hlnuelAtrlctly to the province wlthm which it lies. Ills style is terse yet Incid, 
and his book, though hard reoduig, as it is almost bound to be firuiu its nature as- 
f!rom 111 succuictness, never foils to be Hiterestlng. ... In this little work the 
aoonyrmous author attempts nothing less than to tiooe the ganesis and histuiy of 
our knowledge—our knowledge of the outer world os well as of the worktuga of 
mind Itselt ... It would be impossible for os here to give anything like a foil 
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and explicit account of tbe cootribatlon vblcdi la here offered. ' Sootoa Novanttene 
WBBtes no words, and his treatise r^a like a mathematical demonstration. . . . 
The work will well repay u carefU study, and Is a valuable contribution to the 
BUt^ect with which it deals. We nbartlly commend it to students of philosophy, 
whether they be materialists or not.”—From The Scottish (Quarterly) Iteview. 

While, as wu shall aitera'ards point out, we consider this work a failure as an 
argument for Dualism, we cannot help congratulating the author on the production 
of a work so dlstluguislied by subtle analysis and plilloaopblc power. ... We say 
his Diwllsin is illogical, because in no work have we seen the activities of the mind 
more clearly exbiUted or their necessity fur the constitution of knowleilge more 
con Vinciiigty argued. More than this, he has freed himself from the parolagisma 
which strauglinl Kant when hialiiig with such notluns as Being, Causality, and the 
Absolute. ... It only rouiaius to .add tliat the style is clear, ter8e,.and vigorous.” 
—Prom The (Uuignw Jfvnild. 

'^Tliis la the work of a poworfbl .ai-1 original thiukor.”—Kronr The Modem 
Ih uu'U', October 1884. 

*‘. . . l*rufosdor IiHune's ijigciiious and original little book. . . . Comprehensive 
treatise ... it nbouiidh In atlmirablu expositions and acute criticisms; and 
especially indicates ii clear Insight, founded u|ion accurate knowledge, luto the 
iDBUlTiciency of the empirical psychology as a base of a metapliysical philoB|{phy."— 
Prom .4 study of ltrhtji<>n, by 111 J\mes Mari'INKai., 1888. 

"Elle Lla Metaphysique] a attire rattuutloii sii^'ialo des critiques iNir la finesse 
dfls aiialy'sns, la profuiidnur dos deductions et la ngueur, an fiou tendue, de la 
m^thodo dialcctlqiie.”—From La Jievue rhiloaophiniie. Fob. 1890. 


NOTICE OF SECOND EDITION. 

a 

“. . . The cntegurics, or ' dialectic percepts,’ which rrofossor Jjauiie brings 
furwaid, stand very well ii|x«ii tlioir own basis; they ore shown in a powerful 
arguiiieut to be the umlerlyiiig pivsiippositioii of our ordinary iierceptlon of 
phenomena. The world of iiatun*, it is argued, is the pheuomenallslug or pax- 
ticulariaiiig of ‘ AlMuluto-inltnito C.itisal Being,' and iu iiubvldual vhinkers or wills 
this Being has ]iassc.il to a kiiowludgi- of itself. It will l<n seen from this that the 
'Dualism' of which 'Bi-otus Noraiiticus' siie.iki in liis titlo>paga is si',-iethlng 
considerably difierent fiiiiii the IraditiuiiHl Dualism of the iicuttisli philosophy. It 
is much nearer what is vagii^y spoken of as IXegeUaiiism While strongly em* 
phaslsing the fhet of ‘a veritable diiulisin,' and one wliich Is Irreducible ftir humaa 
knowledge, hn expressly warns us that ‘ the outer Is not merely an z negativing my 
solf-conscioiLsiicss, but, on the contrary, ft is irasoii extenulisod.' Hence tbe 
fhndamontal categories inontloneil above are not as it were extrauwnsly supendded 
by the mind in the process of knowing things. Hie mind ' merely rediscovers 
thorn, so to speak,' and transmutes them out of .the sensible Into the rational. 
ProfiuMor Lanrie admits, for example, that a feeling of Being is given to the 
attuitive consciousness. We do not merely have succosslve inipresslons, as Hume 
said; we feel them os real, as being. This feeling it is which is afterwards taken 
up by the Reason or Will and constituted the fhadsmentol category of knpwledge. 
What is thus admitted of Being, the author seems disposed in bis Innroetlve 
chapter on the ' Parallelism of Sense and Boason' to extend to all the d priori 
categories. But enough has been said to indicate tbe suggestive chanoter of ttda 
seorehlng and original analysia. Even those who fttU to see eye to eye with the 
author In his main thesis, will find much to reward them In the incidental psyi^logj 
and metaphysics of which Ms book Is friU."—From The Mottonai Obssrefr. 
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ETHIGA; or, The Ethics of Reason. By 

ScoTUB Novanticus, Author of Metaphysicn Nova et Vctuftta.*' 
2nd Edition, 


NOTICES OF FIRST EDITION. 

“ About twelve months ago the author of this volume piibllshed a work entitled 
MetaphyHca Nova-ct Vetvata: a Return to limlism, in which he advanced a notable 
theory regarding the origin and nature of human knowledge. . . . 

“ In tho JSthies of Keawn the direct influence of Kant and Hegel in eapociully 
evident; still those old eleiiieiits of doctrine, as well ns the terminology, are here 
nsed in an Independent way by a writer who elaborates a theory marked by 
distinctive features, ... 

“To understand ftilly the doctrines thus pix>iioiinded by ‘Scotns Novanticua,' 
bis reasonings most lie studied In his own expositions, and as he has masoned them 
out and connected the ditforont parts into a .system, all that we can say is, that 
the various branches of the subject am unfohiod with nbilit> and ample knowledge 
of existing moiacl theories. . . . 

“ Thefurork is the prodiicLioii of an original and prorouiid thinker who is well 
aworc^the diillcullies of his tlmsis. The iirgiinieul is ni.inaged with skill and 
dialectic power. The treatise is well eiitltleil to the attention of students of 
philosophy.'—From Tlu Srotsiwin. 

“Tlie Kthim ro]ioats the characteristics of tiin Mi tupheiai, and is an equally 
noteworthy contribution to the di'torniinatioii of ultiiiialn philosophical positions. 
Tlie book is not contniversuil in cliaracter, and is as sparing as its picdccessur in 
tliH specific allusions to other writers; but we am able to feel that the abstention 
is advised, and that tho author's theory has been elaborated iii fiill view of modern 
dlscuHsloili. AsM jinweeds on his own way, doctrines receive their correction, 
amplicathm, or quietvg, tliough their authors are not refcrroil to. . . , 

“Enough has iierhaps bi'eii said to prove that the argument deserves to be 
studied by all who aim at clear tlifnkiiig on ethical questions," From MUtU, 
October 

“ As we exiieelcd, the lunite and logic.'il author of Mt tophyavu Sum et t'etustu 
has followed up that work with another. In which his leading priiicipiosare applied 
In the field of ethics. Here, os in his funiicr work, he Is vciy close and cogent, 
scorning to allow himself any of the easy and rhetoiical illiistnilions with which 
some writers in philosophy nro pivno to make up their t liapters. Whatever may 
be said of his ideas, his style, it will be adinfUerl, Is one lli.it Is to be commoiided, 
alike for its dlrectuoss, simplicity, and sen iceabloness. We liave road the book 
with an increasing conviction of Uio author's originality and power, and of the 
benefit that bis books may confer, even In tins regoid, on pbilosophicol students. 
So corafiilly la hie main argument drawn out, that we cannot find siioce to outline 
it here, but must content oursolvoa with indicallng one or two of his eallent 
positions. . . . 

“ The author's application of his principles to tho development of the Altruistic 
Emotions, to Law and Justice, is admirably consistent and suggestive; though, of 
oonrsei^n the process he bos to deal somewhat severely with the deflnitious of the 
moral sense, the moral faculty, and conscience, which have been given by not a 
few writers on philosophy, ethics, and theology. Many of Kant's positions aj^r 
ncIsiyelF criticised, and Utewue, os the author conceives, supplied. Ae a criticism 
of ethical systeme, no less than os a piece of dialectic, and a positive wntrlbutJon 
of ethloal science. It is suggestive and thocoogh. We can cordially commend the 
book. It wlU isiie queetions’,; no dmibt, aadauBverBwIllbelbrtliooipjDgoaviirioiu 
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pointu; but the qiieettonore wonhl do well to take a bint fi-om the author In the 
style of anaworiiig them."—Prom 'L'ht Britiah Quarterly Jteview. 

*' Instead of the psychological iiiotliod of Inquiry formerly so much In Ihshlon 
in the treatiiioiil of ethics, no luvohero a method which is transcendental In 
character. ... ' 

“ Here, .is iiidis'd, throughout the vnliimn, ' Bcotus Nn\aTiticuB ' shows how ably 
ho ran conduct a process of reasoning throughout Its various stages, avoiding every 
temptation to depart ftoiii the dolliute line of argiiineiit which he has marked out 
for hiniseir. . . . 

" Tills Is an exceedingly able woik. It coiitnins much forcible w iitiiig, and shows 
tlie author to possess a siiignlar i>ower of siistaineil thought. We admire the way 
111 which he keeps himself five from nnlAiigleniniit In view of side issues, and at tlie 
same time is able to Indicatn tlieir bearings on the main tliemo. For the exprossion 
ef abstract thinking the stylo coiihl hai-lly be hotter. It is direct, and hence 
forcible, and, thougli using the language ■ i' philosophy, is freu from iiiineceasary 
ti'chnlcalities."— From f/ui (llmujou' f/cni/n, April 10, ISK.'i. 

“Tlie author’s mode of working out his thought may snem to syinbollse his 
ethical theory itself. Tlie sense of ctfurt that is a part of all moral action oiids, as 
he shows, 111 a sense of liiiriiiony. Now ‘Pcotiis Novaiiticiis' requires flroin his 
roaders a distinct intellectual eilort in onier to grasp his tliongbt; but if il^y are 
willing to make tins cflort, tlioy am mill}' rawan1i!il oy liiMiig in their iiiimn an 
idea of a coherent systoin wlnoli has many features of oiiginnlity, and which, 
reganlwl as a whole, proilnces (whetlier wc agree witli it or not) that sense of 
])f)wi!r to coiitniiiplats the world and .ai tioii from a general point of view which is 
cliarocteristic of the philosophic attitude as distinguished from tlie attitude of 
science and conunoii sense."—Fioiii Thr irre/mtunffr Ki’oifw. 

“ This volume Is chi^raeteiised, we newl Iianlly s.iy, liy all tlio excellent qualities 
that distinguished our aiitlior's i>rovioiis wuik. . . . ‘ Heotus Novant^ua' is a 
akilfbl aud iwlieiit analyst of ilin plienoiiioiia of iiiiikI, and wn^s in a style that 
conveys very clearly what be wishes to ovpn'ss. It Is a case of clear thought 
mirroring itself In clear language. . . . We remarkisl in reganl to his Jlfrta* 
phyaim that it reail like a iimtheiiiatieal deinoiisliiitioii: we haveUho same to say 
of this. ' Se.otiia Novanticus ’ has uvuloully a wholosonie lioriy/i' of ' imUding.’ 
His argument is about ns condensed an it could well be. Theu he is so c^fUl in 
the use of his terms tiiat wo run a iisk of iiiisleading our readers by euq loying 
them without also gixing ills precise dcdmtloiis of tlieiii. We refer our readora, 
therefore, to tlio work itself. *It will amply repay careflil study, and only by 
careftil study can the argainiit bo fully appreciated. . . . Ethuv is a careibl 
study, and a \aIuablo coiitribnlion to ethical science.’’—From The Seotlieh 
(Quarterly) Rrmrio. 

“’Hie present tieatiso oontslns a very close discussion of tlio cliief points In 
debate between the different schools of moralists; and the author seems, in my 
Judgment, to be remarkably succinsftil in harmonising the elenienta of truth in 
each. ... It Is not itoasiblo here to do more ttian single out a few points ftom a 
book which rewarda a careful study.’—From ITie Cimtemjiorary Beotew. 

SECOND EDITION OF » ETHICAr 9 

" This work, publldied snonymnnaly in 1885, like Its predecessor, the JITcfa* 
pkyulca Nova ef retunta, at once aitracm, Jii an unusual degree, the attention of 
the philosophical world, and won for Ita author, who has since acknowledged hie 
Identity as Frofessor Laurie of Edinburgh, a leading place among living philo* 
aophloal thlnken. The KtMm now follows the iffetajiaysica into a second eutlon, 
and advantage baa been taken of the opportunity thus ofibided to * ^borate tbs 
aignment more ftilly, and correlate It more Ik^uently* with the earlier work. 
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Th« book, as now rninsuml, t-ontains several new clinptera, dealing especially with 
the altruistic virtnos and with the Ideas anil hinctlous of the State. The general 
argument luis gained perceptibly in value and ImproHsiveness through the 
present revision; and while the brx>k bus bcpn onlargM, the statement Is oven 
more succinct than in the original edition. So condensed is the aigunieiit, and so 
severely sclentillc is the entire tFentninnt, that the work is now, as formerly, 
BUlU>d rather to the caiMieity of e^iierts than of the ' general reader,' or even of the 
college student. Yet the stylo is, foi the piniiose, often strikingly eflective; one 
flsels that such earnest and rigorous thinking la aiipropnatoly clothed in aiich 
langiuge. And to those who can read between tlie lines of the scloiitlflc eximsition, 
the work breuthos an ethical ft>rvour winch is none the less iiiipressivo liccausoitde 
carefully restrained. 'J'lie pi.ictical internst which, according to Aristotle, an 
etliiuiil treatise ought to pijsscss, is not aliseiit; the Ixsik ulioiiiids in iirnte moral 
Judgments, and gives cvidcnre of an etlnc.il teiniH‘r which Is at once genial and 
severe."- From I'he I'hxliisnjihtittl Itei’mo. 

''This new edition of Profnssor Jjinines woik on ethics will bo heartily wel¬ 
comed by all students of plillosopliuMl science. It has alivady scciireil a nscogiilaed 
position as a contritnitlnn to tlin discnssnm of the ruiidaiiientiil pioblerns of othies, 
and no stnilent of ctliical pliilosopliy can dispense with a eari>riil study of it. The 
new eilition is siM'cially interest mg to stmlents nl jni is]imilence and politics, owing 
to its revised and nxtmiderl discnssinii ot the ilindaiinsital principles of tlieso 
sciences Irotn the initlior's ethieal sUiiiliiumt, 'J'he Mibl In and peiintrating analysis, 
the acute and liund faculty of illstinciiini, the finn grasp, tnuichaiit niasonliig, and 
clour expoHitfim th.it chai.u'toiisn all Pnifessiu' Lauries philosophical uork, are 
hero hiftught to boar in an inilii()eiiileiit ninl vigorous way upon this iliscnssion. . . . 

“'|M treatise, as a whole, no longer needs reviewing or eoiiitniMifhition. It is, by 
uulv^sal ackiiowloilgnieiit, a must iiii]xirt.iiit ami original eontnbiitioii to ethical 
science and to the literature of Scsjttish philosophy."—Fioiri The Jiimltivl JUeine. 


ON THE METAPHYSICA" AND '^ETinCA" 

TOGETHER. 

“There is nothing almolntely new in fl)r Martiinian's] iloctrine [as to noi'essity 
of conHiijt, otc.l^. . It has been udtiiir.ihly e\ponn<lcil iii a reient voliinie of great 
pircoof tlioiighffand scientille jirveisiun of an.ilysis, under tliu title of AfAim, «t 
the Etkitx of Jliu'-on. This voliiino Isiars to Iw hy ' giMitiis NovaiiLicus,'author of 
a praceding volume entitled Nuni rt VUmtta. Both voluiiios are 

marked by niucli vigour and IncnJity, gias]) of philosophic distiiictions, and 
caiMCity of folloaliig ami comhiiniig thruiuls of thought to their end. . . . We 
have pleasiiic in nK’iiiiiiiiemling them to the ntleiilioii of all students of philo¬ 
sophy."—Kroni The EdiH blit nil Jlccim'. 

“ baa erste dio.snr beideii ciig zusamninnguhorigoii Biicher DohscIIioii uugenonnten 
Verf. (dos Prof. H. li. Laurie) Issst sicli als nine l*lieiiiiiiienologiH dcs (ieisties belinfo 
der Coiistituiniiig einer erkisintiiisstlieoml Nchcn Metaph>sik Isveichiasi, die von 
KantiscbeiJ, strong ratioiialistischi'ii (jesiclitspiinkteii aiisgchciiil, slch von da in it 
Hhlfo welterer an Fichte und Hegel eiinneniden EIomoiit» m ciner vullstlindigen, 
cigenthflnilieheii iVusIcht dor Sncho eiheht." 

“In der Be.haiiptung der Idee der PorsonlicLkeit sUht der Verf. durehauaauf 
Kautischem Borlen; sem Mtiobcn ist iiber die Uieoretlsche niid jiraktische Heito der 
Vemuuft cinaiiiler moglichat zu iiiihorn, urn elmn uus ihr als einein einbcitlichen 
Prluolp eliio vollstandlgu systoiiiatische Krkenntiiisseinheit zn dcducircn, wobei cr 
aicb dem absoluteii Tdeallsnius dor iiachkiiiitischeii deiitschon Philosophlo auiik- 
hert. Daa Untonielnnen dos 'Kisjtiis Tfnvaiiliciis' kunii als ciner der ochtbarston 
Versuche unaerer /<'lt, in Ankniiiifong an die durch Kant begoniieno philosoplilache 
Beweming sn elnrr, inohr als bisher gesclieheii ist, ubachllessendsn Form eiiies 
specuMtlveii Hysteina /u gelaiigen, bistr.suhtot wcrdeii." C. B. (PROFXsaoR Bchaar- 
—From IHr jihiloiiophische hUmatuheJte, xxll. d, 7. 

“ . . . deux ccrlta ntceiita fort romarqualiles sigiies du pseudonymode'Bcotiu 
Novantious. Ce sont dee essuis fort Ingeiiieiix do coiiclllutlon entre les methodm 
otiluctive et subiectlve am)liiiii<'<es & la reeherche des orlgiues de la (xninalsaaiice et 
de la loi morale." H. O. ItoLiN-JACwuEMYNB.—From La Jlevae de DtoU intfr- 
naHcnoI. 
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educational topics."-- Jo'/f Mfd of KflnmUou, Jhxoinn, 
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